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PREFACE  TO  THE 
CANADIAN  EDITION 


This  is  the  eleventh-grade  text  of  the  English  for  Today  series, 
Canadian  Edition?  designed  to  give  to  high  school  pupils  using  it 
the  essentials  needed  for  current  and  adult  living  as  well  as  for 
career  and  college  preparation.  The  series  is  built  upon  the  objectives 
of  English  instruction  as  set  forth  by  the  Commission  on  English 
Curriculum  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  namely, 
“(1)  the  cultivation  of  wholesome  personal  living,  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  social  sensitivity  and  effective  participation  in  group  life,  and 
(3)  preparation  for  vocational  competence.” 

The  materials  included  in  the  English  for  Today  series  have  been 
assembled  on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  trends  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  on  an  extensive  survey  of  what  teachers  want  in  textbooks, 
and  on  the  long  experience  of  the  authors  in  a wide  range  of  English 
courses.  Thus  we  believe  that  the  materials  are  sound  in  principle, 
adequate  in  scope,  and  practical  for  use. 

The  approach  of  the  English  for  Today  series  is  through  tech- 
niques of  communication — speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  reading. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  group  dynamics  and  mass  media 
of  communication,  such  as  the  newspaper  and  the  radio.  Stress  has 
been  placed  on  the  “unit  approach”  to  English.  Teachers  will  find 
a minimum  of  repetition  of  topic  headings.  Social  Correspondence, 
for  example,  is  dealt  with  only  in  the  grade  ten  text.  Pupils  should 
find  little  excuse  for  complaining  that  they  have  to  go  over  the 
same  work  in  every  grade  of  the  high  school  English  course.  Each 
text  emphasizes  the  personal  satisfaction  of  craftsmanship  in  writing, 
and  the  students  are  challenged  to  use  their  increasing  skill  in  express- 
ing thoughts  and  relating  experiences. 

Teachers,  particularly  those  of  long  experience,  may  well  be 
surprised  to  find  that  these  texts  (in  the  Canadian  edition)  con- 
tain no  section  or  Appendix  dealing  with  Grammar  and  Usage.  The 
Canadian  authors  and  the  committee  with  which  they  worked  decided 
that  through  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school  pupils  are 
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made  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  terminology  and  fundamentals 
of  grammar  and  usage  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  handle  their 
individual  difficulties  by  having  at  their  disposal  a reference  work 
prepared  specifically  to  assist  them  when  they  find  they  need  assistance. 
Such  a text  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  M.  H.  Scargill  of  the 
University  of  Alberta.  It  is  intended  that  this  source  material  will 
be  available  to  the  student  through  all  grades  of  the  high  school, 
and  that  it  will  be  used  as  regularly  as  his  dictionary. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  even  to  the  inexperienced  teacher, 
that  occasions  will  arise  when  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  do  some 
grammar  and  usage  teaching  to  the  whole  class  “at  the  point  of 
error.”  One  obvious  example  of  this  would  be  following  the  marking 
of  an  ambitious  class  assignment  in  which  the  same  type  of  mistake 
occurred  too  frequently.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  that 
students  will  develop  the  research  technique  in  dealing  with  their 
individual  problems  in  grammar  and  usage.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
considered  a retrograde  step  for  teachers  to  make  a grammar  and 
usage  reference  work  their  high  school  text  in  English — or  to  attempt 
to  do  so. 

While  there  is  nothing  mandatory  about  the  order  in  which  the 
chapters  of  English  for  Today  are  to  be  studied,  nevertheless,  teachers 
who  are  tempted  to  change  that  order  should  consider  the  problem 
of  pupils  who  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  during  the  school 
year.  These  pupils  are  less  likely  to  have  serious  “blind  spots”  in  their 
year’s  work  if  all  teachers  follow  the  sequence  of  chapters  as  they 
appear  in  the  texts. 

The  authors  of  the  Canadian  edition  of  English  for  Today  received 
assistance  and  suggestions  from  many  sources,  but  they  wish  to 
express  special  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
High  School  English  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  with 
whom  they  worked.  These  were  Dr.  H.  T.  Coutts  (Chairman), 
Dr.  H.  S.  Baker,  Dr.  A.  W.  Reeves,  Dr.  J.  W.  Chalmers,  and  Miss 
L.  Ruth  Godwin. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  kindly  supplied  far  more  material  than  could 
be  incorporated  into  the  chapter  on  Radio  and  Television , even  in 
a most  condensed  form. 

Other  acknowledgments  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate  places 
throughout  the  texts. 

Finally,  the  following  excerpt  from  the  preface  to  the  American 
edition  of  this  series  should  be  appended: 
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The  authors  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  following  people 
and  organizations  for  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  series: 

The  Indiana  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  for  conducting  a sur- 
vey among  Indiana  English  teachers  as  to  what  materials,  in  their 
opinion,  should  be  included  in  a four-book  English  series. 

Miss  Margaret  Divelbess,  critic  in  English  and  speech,  and  Miss 
Selina  Terry,  Professor  of  English,  both  of  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  for  guidance  in  the  procedures  to  follow  in  the  teaching 
of  English. 

The  Division  of  Communications  at  Stephens  College  for  sugges- 
tions based  on  sound  research  in  the  teaching  of  the  communication 
arts. 

Miss  Joyce  Schwenke,  editorial  assistant,  for  her  careful  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript. 

The  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Public  Library  for  aid  in  research. 

Miss  Judith  Waller,  Director  of  Education  and  Public  Relations, 
the  Central  Division  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  for 
suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  radio  materials. 

Faculty  colleagues  in  several  schools  for  suggestions  and  criticism. 

Frank  Luther  Mott  and  Earl  English,  Dean  and  Associate  Dean 
respectively  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, for  suggestions  in  the  teaching  of  communication  media. 

Francis  L.  Bacon,  formerly  superintendent-principal  of  Evanston 
Township  High  School  and  chairman  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  N.E.A.  and  at  present  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  at  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Bacon 
suggested  a variety  of  appropriate  materials  which  aid  in  making 
the  series  effective  in  a modern  high  school  curriculum.  In  addition, 
he  served  as  an  excellent  critic  of  the  manuscript. 

The  cartoons  were  drawn  by  Don  Nelson. 
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PREPARING 

REPORTS 


Throughout  your  high  school  career,  you  will  often  need  to 
make  oral  and  written  reports.  Your  history  and  science  teachers 
will  assign  you  topics  on  which  to  report  to  your  classes.  You  may 
be  required  to  report  on  class  trips  to  the  local  newspaper  plant, 
the  near-by  meat  packing  center,  or  the  factories  and  farms  on  the 
outskirts  of  your  town  or  city.  Some  of  you  will  be  elected  secretaries 
of  school  organizations  with  the  responsibility  of  recording  the 
minutes  of  meetings. 

As  an  adult  you  will  also  have  frequent  requests  for  oral  and 
written  reports.  Business  and  professional  people,  labor  leaders, 
farmers,  and  almost  all  types  of  workers  must  expect  to  make 
reports  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  business  man  files  reports 
with  the  main  office,  recommending  changes  in  the  policies  of 
his  department.  The  lawyer  writes  reports  on  his  cases  and  on 
the  estates  that  he  represents.  Labor  leaders,  on  behalf  of  their 
colleagues,  are  called  upon  to  make  recommendations  to  their 
employers.  Modern  farmers  write  reports  for  their  district  agricul- 
turalists and  farm  organizations  on  particularly  successful  methods 
which  they  have  used  to  increase  milk  production  or  to  increase 
the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre. 

All  of  us,  both  young  people  and  adults,  constantly  report  on 
methods  of  making  or  doing  things.  We  tell  about  the  books  we 
have  read,  the  movies  we  have  seen,  or  the  radio  programs  we 
have  heard.  We  like  to  relate  our  experiences  and  describe  the 
places  that  we  have  seen  on  our  trips. 

You  can  easily  see,  therefore,  that  the  ability  to  make  clear, 
concise,  well-organized  oral  and  written  reports  is  a skill  which 
is  distinctly  valuable. 
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4—  Being  able  to  make  a clear,  concise,  well-organized  oral  or  written 
report  is  a distinctly  valuable  skill. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
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Few  effective  reports  can  be  based  entirely  on  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  the  subject.  Most  of  them,  to  be  really  adequate, 
must  involve  information  selected  from  books,  magazines,  and 
other  periodicals.  It  is  therefore  essential,  as  a first  step  in  the 
preparation  of  reports,  that  you  understand  the  organization  and 
use  of  the  library. 


UNDERSTANDING  LIBRARY  ORGANIZATION 


Classification  of  books 

Libraries  might  be  in  a chaotic  state  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System,  which  provides  for  the  arrangement  of 
books  by  subject  matter.  All  subjects  are  divided  into  ten  general 
classes,  which  cover  the  entire  field  of  knowledge.  Each  of  these 
ten  classes  is  subdivided  into  topics  relating  to  the  larger  classifica- 
tion. Under  this  system,  books  are  usually  arranged  so  that  the 
class  numbers  become  larger  as  you  move  to  the  right  about  a 
room  in  a library.  For  example,  in  one  part  of  a room  you  will 
find  books  in  the  000-99  class.  To  the  right  you  will  find  the 
100-199  class,  then  the  200-299  class,  and  so  on  through  the 
ten  classes.  You  will  find  that  you  can  more  easily  locate  a book 
in  a library  if  you  will  learn  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  and 
observe  how  the  books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves. 

Here  are  the  ten  general  classes  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  System: 


000-009 

General  works 

500-599 

Pure  science 

100-199 

Philosophy  and 

psy- 

600-699 

Useful  arts  and  ap- 

chology 

plied  science 

200-299 

Religion  and 

my- 

700-799 

Fine  arts  and  recrea- 

thology 

tion 

300-399 

Social  science 

800-899 

Literature 

400-499 

Language 

900-999 

History,  geology, 
travel,  biology 
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<—  Using  your  library  helps  you  in  your  class  preparation.  Your  library 
also  provides  you  with  leisure-time  reading  and  valuable  references. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  books  are  arranged  in  a room 
under  the  Dewey  Decimal  System: 


Fiction  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  authors’  last  names  in 
a section  marked  Fiction.  The  class  in  which  fiction  might  be 
classified  is  800  (Literature). 

Biography  is  arranged  differently  by  different  libraries.  A few 
libraries  use  the  letter  B or  the  number  92  on  the  shelf  ends  of 
books  of  individual  biography.  Others  use  921  for  individual  biog- 
raphies and  920  for  collective  biographies.  If  your  library  uses 
this  latter  system,  each  book  in  the  920  class  contains  the  biographies 
of  several  people  instead  of  one  person.  Which  plan  does  your 
library  use? 

The  title  page  in  a book  of  collective  biography  will  give  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  editor,  or  the  compiler  of  the  book.  The 
call  number  on  the  shelf  end  of  the  book  will  use  the  first  letter 
of  the  author’s  surname.  For  example,  the  book  Five  Minute 
Biographies,  edited  by  Dale  Carnegie,  has  920,  with  Ca  beneath 
it  on  its  shelf  end.  The  number  920  is  used  because  the  book  is 
a collective  biography.  The  letters  Ca  are  the  first  two  letters  of 
Dale  Carnegie’s  surname. 

Any  book  in  the  921  class  will  deal  with  the  life  of  one  individual. 
In  such  a book,  the  letter  used  in  the  call  number  is  the  first  letter 
in  the  surname  of  the  person  about  whom  the  book  is  written  and 
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not  the  author  of  the  book.  For  example,  the  book  Louisa  May 
Alcott,  by  Katherine  Anthony,  has  921  for  individual  biography 
and  Al  12a  beneath  it  on  the  shelf  end  of  the  book.  Al  are  the  first 
two  letters  of  Louisa  May  Alcott’s  surname.  The  number  12  is  the 
library’s  number  for  Louisa  May  Alcott.  The  letter  a is  for  the 
author,  Katherine  Anthony. 

Reference  books  are  usually  marked  with  an  R or  Ref  in  front 

R Ref 

of  or  above  a call  number,  as:  R920  or  — — - or— — . Reference 
’ 920  920 

works  are  generally  arranged  together  in  numerical  order  on  the 
shelves  near  the  librarian’s  desk.  Very  large  libraries  will  have  a 
special  reference  room  in  charge  of  a reference  librarian. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Classify  the  following  books  under  the  proper  general  class. 
Here  is  an  example: 

A History  of  the  Canadian  West:  900-999 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico 

How  to  Ride  Your  Hobby 

Great  Works  of  Music 

Birds  of  Canada 

The  Romance  of  Chemistry 

Handbook  of  the  Heavens 

How  to  Watch  Football 

Collected  Poems  of  Robert  Frost 

Continental  Plays 

How  You  Can  Get  a Job 

Peggy  Covers  the  News 

Wonder  Book  of  the  Air 

Newswriting  of  Today 

The  Incredible  Canadian 

Modern  Lives 

A Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World 
Manners  for  Millions , A Book  of  Etiquette 
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Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Arrange  the  following  books  of  fiction  as  you  would  find  them 
in  the  library  shelves: 

Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop , by  Willa  Cather. 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty , by  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman 
Hall. 

A Tale  of  Two  Cities , by  Charles  Dickens. 

Lad:  A Dog,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune. 

The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  by  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Ben  Hur,  by  Lew  Wallace. 

Seventeen , by  Booth  Tarkington. 

So  Big,  by  Edna  Ferber. 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Find  in  your  library  three  books  listed  as  references.  For  each 
one,  write  the  call  number,  the  author,  and  the  title.  Why  can  you 
not  check  out  these  books? 


The  card  catalogue 

Now  that  you  are  a sophomore,  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  the 
card  catalogue  is  the  most  important  aid  in  the  use  of  the  library. 
It  serves  the  same  purpose  in  locating  a book  in  the  library  as  an 
index  serves  in  locating  topics  in  a book.  Cards  are  arranged 
alphabetically  in  drawers,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  alphabetical 
guide  labels.  These  labels  serve  as  an  index  to  all  the  cards  in 
a particular  drawer. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  arrangement  of  drawers  and  guide 
labels: 


^ 1 

A — Alen 

3 

Ane — Ash 

5 

Bap — Bess 

2 

Alex — And 

4 

Asi — Ban 

6 

Best — Bon 
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Drawer  1 holds  all  of  the  cards  which  begin  between  the  letters 
A — Alen.  Material  about  Advertising  would  be  found  in  drawer  1. 
The  title  Major  League  Baseball  would  be  found  in  drawer  5.  The 
cards  for  books  by  Henry  Bonnell  would  be  found  in  drawer  6 
under  Bonnell,  Henry. 

Cards  within  these  drawers  are  arranged  alphabetically  accord- 
ing  to  subject,  author,  and  title.  You  will  notice  that  librarians 
capitalize  only  the  first  word  of  a title  or  any  proper  words  that  a 
title  may  contain.  This  practice,  limited  to  library  custom  only, 
does  not  pertain  to  any  writing  that  you  may  do.  Here  are  examples 
of  the  three  types  of  cards : 

Author  Card 


822  3 Metcalf,  John  Calvin,  1865- 

Know  your  Shakespeare.  Heath  1949 
245p  illus 

The  purpose  of  this  text  ‘is  to  simplify  the 
approach  to  Shakespeare  and  to  light  up  what  he 
called  ‘the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time’ 
. . . Tim  brief  presentation  of  Shakespearean 
characteristics  has  been  prepared,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  to  make  the  reading  and  study  of  his 
plays  and  poems  more  rewarding.”  Foreword 
A few  useful  books:  p238-240 

1 Shakespeare,  William,  1564-1616  i Title  822.3 

1-20-50  (\y)  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 


The  above  Author  Card  is  interpreted  as  follows: 


Call  number 

— 822.3 

M 

Author 

— Metcalf,  John  Calvin,  1865- 

Title 

— Know  your  Shakespeare. 

Publishers 

— Heath 

Copyright  date 

— 1949 

Pages 

— 245p  illus 

Annotation 

— The  purpose  of  this  text  . . . 

A few  useful  books:  p238-240 

Information  for 

— 1 Shakespeare,  William,  1564-1616 

the  use  of  the 

1 Title  822.3 

librarian 
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Subject  Card 

* 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,  1564-1616 
822.3  Metcalf,  John  Calvin,  1865- 

Know  your  Shakespeare.  Heath  1949 

245p  illus 

The  purpose  of  this  text  “is  to  simplify  the 
approach  to  Shakespeare  and  to  light  up  what  he 
called  ‘the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time’ 
. . . This  brief  presentation  of  Shakespearean 
characteristics  has  been  prepared,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  to  make  the  reading  and  study  of  his 
plays  and  poems  more  rewarding.”  Foreword 
A few  useful  books:  p238-240 

1 Shakespeare,  William,  1564-1616  i Title  822.3 

1-20-50  (W)  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 


Title  Card 


Know  your  Shakespeare 
822.3  Metcalf,  John  Calvin,  1865- 

Know  your  Shakespeare.  Heath  1949 

245p  illus 

The  purpose  of  this  text  “is  to  simplify  the 
approach  to  Shakespeare  and  to  light  up  what  he 
called  ‘the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time’ 
. . . This  brief  presentation  of  Shakespearean 
characteristics  has  been  prepared,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  help  to  make  the  reading  and  study  of  his 
plays  and  poems  more  rewarding.”  Foreword 
A few  useful  books:  p238-240 

1 Shakespeare,  William,  1564-1616  i Title  822.3 

1-20-50  (W)  The  H-  W.  Wilson  Company 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  By  using  the  author  cards  in  the  card  catalogue  of  your  school 
or  public  library,  answer  the  following  questions  about  Mark  Twain 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 

1.  What  is  the  guide  label  on  the  card-catalogue  drawer  in  which 
you  find  the  author  cards  for  Mark  Twain  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son? 

2.  How  many  books  does  your  library  have  which  were  written 
entirely  by  these  authors?  List  the  books. 

3.  How  many  books  are  there  in  which  only  part  was  written  by 
each  author?  List  the  parts  and  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. 

4.  What  is  the  most  recent  book  by  each  author? 

5.  List  any  books  or  parts  of  books  which  contain  material  about 
each  author. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Choose  a subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  and  answer  the 
following  questions  by  using  the  subject  cards  in  the  card  catalogue: 

1.  How  many  books  are  listed  for  this  subject?  List  the  books. 

2.  How  many  are  complete  books?  How  many  are  parts  of  books? 
Mark  the  complete  books  with  (1)  and  the  parts  of  books  with  (2). 

3.  What  is  the  most  recent  book  on  the  subject? 

4.  What  is  the  oldest  book  on  the  subject? 

5.  Are  there  any  subdivisions  of  this  topic?  What  are  they? 

6.  Are  there  any  cross-reference  cards?  What  topics  are  listed  on 
these  cards? 

7.  Under  what  general  classification  number  are  most  of  these 
books  arranged? 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Following  are  the  guide  labels  on  the  outside  of  five  catalogue 
trays.  In  which  drawer  will  you  find  cards  for  the  books  and  authors 
listed  on  the  next  page? 

Guide  Labels 

Dant — Dies  Euro — Fed 

Maci — Marr  PI — Po 

Ver — Wat 
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Books  and  Authors 


Luchman,  J.  D.,  Hiker’s  Handbook. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  The  Bluebird. 

Faris,  John  Thomson,  Roaming  the  Rockies. 

Bromfield,  Louis,  Pleasant  Valley. 

Foster,  William  T.,  Argumentation  and  Debating. 
Blanchard,  William  O.,  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 
McIntyre,  O.  O.,  The  Big  Town;  New  York  Day  by  Day. 
Porter,  Alyene^  Papa  Was  a Preacher. 

Wagenknecht,  Edward  C.,  Jenny  Lind. 


USING  REFERENCE  AIDS 

Francis  Bacon,  the  noted  English  essayist,  declared  in  his  famous 
essay  On  Studies  that  “Some  books  are  to  be  tasted;  others 
swallowed;  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.”  Reference 
aids  are  of  the  type  “to  be  tasted,”  for  you  would  not  be  likely  to 
read  from  cover  to  cover  an  encyclopedia,  an  atlas,  or  an  almanac. 
Instead,  you  would  consult  those  books  for  specific  information 
that  you  may  wish  to  have  for  a report,  a class  assignment,  or 
just  to  satisfy  your  curiosity.  In  no  other  place  can  you  find  so 
much  information  so  well  organized  and  so  carefully  indexed  in 
so  little  time  as  you  can  in  reference  books.  These  books,  marked 
with  an  R and  arranged  together  in  a reference  section,  are  in 
constant  demand  and  for  this  reason  cannot  be  circulated. 

Good  reference  books  should  be  up  to  date.  Accurate  works 
written  and  edited  by  competent  authorities  should  include  in- 
formation that  is  well  indexed  and  systematically  arranged  so  that 
a particular  subject  can  be  found  quickly.  In  using  a reference 
book,  you  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  copyright  date  and  the 
date  of  publication.  For  recent  information  on  television,  for  ex- 
ample, you  probably  would  not  use  a book  copyrighted  and  pub- 
lished in  1940.  You  would  want  the  most  recent  book  that  you 
could  find. 

Indexes  to  magazines 

Magazines  and  newspapers  furnish  the  major  portion  of  the 
reading  material  of  the  Canadian  people.  They  are  more  timely 
than  books,  and  they  contain  information  on  a variety  of  sub- 
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jects.  For  these  reasons,  they  are  often  more  valuable  than  books 
to  students  who  need  up-to-date  material. 

Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature.  The  Readers'  Guide , 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  author  and  subject  index  to 
more  than  one  hundred  magazines.  It  is  published  semimonthly 
except  in  July  and  August.  In  July  only  one  number  is  published, 
which  indexes  the  magazines  for  July  only.  In  August  the  contents 
of  the  July  issue  are  included,  together  with  the  articles  published 
in  August.  This  combined  issue  saves  time,  since  you  need  consult 
only  one  issue  instead  of  two  issues. 

At  no  time  during  the  year  do  you  need  to  refer  to  more  than 
three  main  numbers  of  the  Readers'  Guide,  since  the  regular 
monthly  issues  are  cumulated  frequently.  That  is,  the  contents 
of  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  issues  are  combined  in  one 
alphabet  with  the  new  entries  for  the  current  month,  resulting  in 
one  issue  that  contains  entries  for  magazines  of  several  months. 
For  example,  the  number  for  July  10  covers  only  one  month; 
that  for  August  covers  two  months.  This  means  that  the  July 
number  is  discarded.  The  September  number  covers  only  one 
month,  but  the  October  number  covers  four  months,  which  means 
that  all  of  the  current  numbers  preceding  it  may  be  discarded. 
This  plan  continues  throughout  the  year,  ending  in  the  cumulated 
bound  volume  published  in  June.  These  annuals  are  now  re- 
placed at  intervals  by  cumulations  for  two  years. 

Each  issue  of  the  Readers'  Guide  is  alphabetized  in  one  section 
according  to  subject,  author,  and  often  title.  The  material  on  each 
page  is  arranged  into  two  columns.  Headings  appear  at  the  left 
margin  of  each  page.  (See  the  sample  on  pages  13  and  14).J 
Following  are  typical  author  and  subject  entries: 

PHELPS,  William  Lyon 

Some  of  my  favourite  villains.  Good  H 
112:31  + Ap  ’41 

MOON 

All  aboard  for  a trip  to  the  moon.  W.  H. 

Barton,  jr.  Sci  Digest  9:56—8  Je  ’41 

In  the  author  entry,  the  author’s  name  is  given  first  in  bold- 
face type.  Under  the  author’s  name,  you  will  find  the  title  of  the 

1 Reproduced  by  permission  of  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 
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article,  the  name  of  the  magazine  (abbreviated),  and  some  figures. 
The  number  before  the  colon  is  the  volume  number  of  the  periodi- 
cal. Back  numbers  of  magazines  are  bound  into  volumes,  each 
with  its  own  index.  The  volume  number  identifies  bound  maga- 
zines as  call  numbers  identify  other  books.  The  figures  after  the 
colon  indicate  the  pages  of  the  article.  This  number  is  followed 
by  the  month;  the  day  of  the  month,  if  the  magazine  is  published 
more  than  once  a month;  and  the  year.  Under  a person’s  name, 
you  will  find  articles  about  him  as  well  as  the  titles  of  those  that 
he  himself  has  written. 

In  the  subject  entry,  the  subject  heading  is  given  first  in  bold- 
face type.  Under  the  subject  you  will  find  the  title  of  the  article, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  author.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
author’s  name  is  not  given.  The  rest  of  the  entry  is  exactly  like 
that  for  the  author. 

Abbreviations  such  as  il  and  por,  which  mean  that  the  article 
is  illustrated  and  contains  a portrait,  frequently  are  used.  A key 
preceding  the  regular  content  of  the  Readers9  Guide  gives  a full 
explanation  of  all  abbreviations  used  in  the  work. 

Often  a subject  will  have  many  subdivisions.  In  this  case,  each 
article  is  placed  under  the  subhead  pertaining  to  the  division  of 
the  subject  which  it  covers.  For  example,  for  the  main  subject 
Art  there  are  subheads  such  as  Appreciation,  Bibliography,  Col- 
lections, and  Study  and  teaching.  These  subheads  are  printed  in 
boldface  type  and  are  centered  in  the  middle  of  the  column  instead 
of  at  the  left  margin  as  is  the  main  heading  Art.  Look  at  the 
entry  of  the  Readers9  Guide  on  pages  13  and  14  and  notice  other 
subdivisions.  Notice,  too,  that  a subhead  may  have  subdivisions 
of  its  own,  centered  and  printed  in  italics. 

Stories  are  alphabetically  arranged  under  the  first  word  of  the 
title  with  a reference  made  to  the  author’s  name  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Plays  are  listed  by  title  under  the  heading  Dramas — Criticisms, 
Plots,  etc., — Single  Works  with  reference  to  the  full  entry  under 
the  author. 

Articles  about  motion  pictures  are  listed  under  the  titles  of  those 
pictures  under  the  heading  Moving  Picture  Plays — Criticisms,  Plots, 
etc., — Single  Works. 
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Poems  are  listed  by  title  under  Poems  with  the  name  of  the 
author.  A full  entry  is  given  under  the  author’s  name. 

Cross  references  are  often  made  to  material  under  another 
heading.  An  example  is  PHYSICAL  ability.  See  Ability.  Another 
type  of  cross  reference  is  See  or  See  also,  which  follows  a list  of 
articles  given  under  a subject  heading.  These  words  mean  that 
there  are  articles  under  these  other  headings  which  might  give 
further  information.  For  example,  after  the  main  heading  Moon, 
a list  of  articles  is  given.  Beneath  the  last  article  are  the  words 
See  also  in  italics,  followed  by  Eclipses,  Lunar. 

Abridged  Readers’  Guide.  This  index,  which  was  begun  in 
1935,  indexes  26  magazines.  Many  small  libraries  which  find  the 
complete  index  too  large  and  too  expensive  use  this  shorter  guide. 
It  is  cumulated  also  with  an  annual  volume  in  June  of  each  year. 

Suggestions  for  Using  the  Readers’  Guide 

A few  pointers  may  help  you  to  locate  quickly  the  material 
for  which  you  are  looking  when  you  use  the  Readers f Guide.  Here 
are  the  suggestions : 

1.  Look  first  in  the  volume  that  is  likely  to  contain  the  refer- 
ence for  which  you  are  looking.  The  dates  of  the  volumes  are 
placed  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the  shelf  ends. 

2.  Look  in  the  most  recent  number  for  references  on  a timely 
topic.  Then  work  back  into  earlier  numbers. 

3.  Check  to  see  whether  your  library  has  the  magazines  which 
contain  the  articles  that  you  wish  to  use. 

4.  Copy  each  reference  that  you  think  has  possibilities  for  you. 
The  best  way  is  to  copy  on  3-by-5-inch  cards  the  title  of  the 
article,  the  title  of  the  magazine,  the  volume,  the  pages,  and  the 
date. 

5.  Make  notations  on  the  cards  about  the  value  and  the  con- 
tent of  each  article  that  you  consult.  You  may  wish  to  refer  to  the 
articles  again. 

Canadian  Index  to  Periodicals  and  Documentary  Films.  This 
reference,  published  monthly  with  an  annual  cumulative  volume, 
indexes  more  than  fifty  leading  Canadian  periodicals.  Its  introduc- 
tion in  1948  marked  the  first  regular  indexing  service  for  Canadian 
publications.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  it  includes  an  indexed  list 
of  documentary  films  produced  in  Canada. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  answers  to  the  following  questions  about  the  Readers' 
Guide  and  its  use:  1 

1.  To  which  Readers’  Guide  does  your  library  subscribe? 

2.  How  many  of  the  back  volumes  does  your  library  have?  Make 
a list  of  them. 

3.  What  does  the  word  “cumulative”  mean?  Why  are  the  num- 
bers of  the  Readers’  Guide  cumulated? 

4.  Beginning  with  the  latest  issue  and  working  back,  make  a list 
of  all  the  monthly  issues  that  you  need  to  consult  to  find  any  article 
indexed  for  the  past  12  months. 

5.  Make  a list  of  the  periodicals  that  your  library  receives  which 
are  indexed  in  the  Readers’  Guide  or  in  the  Abridged  Readers’ 
Guide.  Do  this  for  whichever  index  your  library  has. 

6.  Before  each  title,  put  the  abbreviation  by  which  that  periodi- 
cal is  referred  to  in  the  Guide. 

7.  Suppose  that  you  want  to  look  in  the  Guide  for  an  article  that 
you  have  read  but  of  which  you  do  not  remember  the  source.  What 
information  would  you  try  to  find? 

8.  What  is  a volume  of  a magazine,  and  why  are  the  issues  num- 
bered? 

9.  Explain  each  of  the  items  in  the  following  subject  entry: 

EARTHQUAKES 

Mightier  than  the  atom.  K.  Steel,  il  map 
Colliers  118:22-3  + J1  13  ’46 

10.  Find  the  corresponding  author  entry  in  the  Readers’  Guide  or 
the  Abridged  Readers’  Guide  and  copy  it.  How  do  author  and  sub- 
ject entries  differ  in  form? 

11.  Find  an  example  of  a “See”  reference.  Explain  it. 

12.  Find  an  example  of  a “See  also”  reference.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  the  two  forms? 

13.  Where  can  you  find  articles  on  mourning  doves?  On  plastic 
materials? 

14.  Note  the  articles  listed  under  the  subject  heading  Astronomy. 
Where  can  you  find  additional  articles?  Copy  one  of  the  entries. 


1 These  questions,  for  the  most  part,  are  taken  from  the  pamphlet  “How  to 
Use  the  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  and  Other  Indexes,”  with  the 
permission  of  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 
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15.  To  what  do  the  following  abbreviations  refer? 

Ap  bi-m  tabs  G S 

Cont  w tr  Mon  M 

16.  Where  did  you  find  the  answers  to  the  preceding  question? 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  abbreviations  bibliog  and  bibliog  /?  Find 
an  example  of  each. 

18.  Where  would  you  look  to  find  reviews  of  a current  motion 
picture? 

19.  How  many  reviews  are  listed  there?  In  what  magazines  can 
they  be  found? 

20.  Where  can  you  find  a list  of  poems?  Find  the  author  entry  for 
one  of  them.  What  is  the  date  of  the  magazine  in  which  this  poem 
was  published? 

21.  Where  are  reviews  of  plays  listed? 


hand  in  . . . 

B.  Find  two  articles  on  television.  Give  the  names  of  the  maga- 
zines in  which  they  appear.  Are  they  illustrated?  How  do  you 
know?  What  is  the  difference  between  diag  and  diags? 

Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Rule  a page  of  your  notebook  in  five  columns,  putting  at  the 
head  of  the  columns  the  following  captions:  Subject  Heading,  Title 
of  Article,  Author,  Volume  Number  and  Paging,  Date. 

Select  one  article  on  each  of  the  topics  that  follow.  List  the  infor- 
mation in  the  columns  arranged  for  above. 

Baseball  Motion  picture  actors  and  actresses 

Dogs  Music 

Farming  Radio 


UNDERSTANDING  ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

The  word  encyclopedia , which  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally 
means  “a  circle  of  knowledge”  or  “education  encircled.”  As  such, 
an  encyclopedia  includes  information  on  nearly  every  subject, 
ranging  in  time  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  event  occurring 
just  before  the  latest  yearbook  went  to  press.  The  encyclopedia  is 
the  most  comprehensive  accumulation  of  knowledge  other  than 
the  library  itself.  The  term  cyclopedia  is  sometimes  used  to  refer 
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to  a set  of  references  devoted  entirely  to  a special  subject,  such  as 
music,  science,  or  history. 

You  may  often  find  some  information  in  an  encyclopedia  that 
you  cannot  obtain  from  any  other  source  in  the  library.  Thus 
it  is  decidedly  to  your  advantage  to  know  how  to  use  the  various 
types  of  encyclopedias  as  references. 


Genera!  encyclopedias 

Following  is  a list  of  the  general  encyclopedias  most  commonly 
used  in  school  and  public  libraries.  Study  the  list  and  notice  the 
differences  among  the  various  encyclopedias.  Be  ready  to  answer 
questions  about  encyclopedias  based  on  this  list.  The  Britannica, 
the  New  International,  and  the  Americana  are  general  references. 
Compton’s  and  the  World  Book  are  junior  encyclopedias.  The 
Britannica  also  has  a junior  encyclopedia  which  is  not  listed.  The 
Columbia  and  the  Lincoln  Library  are  one-volume  references. 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  This  encyclopedia  consists  of  30  vol- 
umes with  a supplement  added  yearly  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  The 
articles,  which  are  short  and  specific,  are  followed  occasionally  by 
short  bibliographies.  Volume  30  includes  a classified  index. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  This  encyclopedia  consists  of  24  vol- 
umes with  a supplement  added  annually.  Before  the  fourteenth 
edition  the  articles  were  long  and  scholarly,  but  in  the  fourteenth 
edition  the  style  became  more  popular.  Excellent  bibliographies  occur 
at  the  ends  of  articles.  Volume  24  includes  an  index  and  an  atlas. 

Columbia  Encyclopedia.  This  is  one-volume  encyclopedia  resem- 
bling a dictionary.  It  includes  brief  articles  arranged  alphabetically. 
Occasionally  references  to  books  included  in  the  articles  are  listed. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  This  set  consists  of  15  volumes, 
each  with  a Fact-Index.  The  articles  vary  in  length  according  to 
the  subject.  The  larger  topics  are  followed  by  bibliographies  and 
study  outlines. 

Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information.  This  encyclopedia  con- 
sists of  either  one  or  two  volumes.  The  material  is  divided  into  large 
sections  each  with  its  own  table  of  contents.  General  bibliographies 
follow  the  large  sections. 

New  International  Encyclopedia.  This  set  includes  25  volumes  of 
short  articles.  Bibliographies  occasionally  follow  some  of  the  articles. 
A yearbook  and  a supplement  keep  the  encyclopedia  up  to  date. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia.  Nineteen  volumes  make  up  this  set  in 
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picture  1-74 aj  lace  L-48;  power  debt  to  U.  S.  W-177  Ives,  Frederic  Eugene  (1856-1937), 

from  volcanoes  V-334  national  debt  in  1918  N-14  American  inventor,  born  Litchfield, 

minerals  1-157,  163,  S-28,  E-308:  fascism  1-168-9,  M-325,  F-17-18,  pic-  Conn.;  invented  modern  half-tone 


which  the  articles  vary  in  length  according  to  the  subject  matter.  A 
list  of  related  topics,  outlines,  and  quotations  appears  at  the  ends  of 
articles.  Volume  18  includes  a complete  bibliography  according  to 
subjects.  A supplement  is  added  annually.  Volume  19  is  a Reading- 
Study  Guide  with  outlines  of  38  large  subjects  with  page  references. 
For  example,  art,  astronomy,  biography. 


How  to  use  encyclopedias 

An  encyclopedia  is  a valuable  reference  when  you  wish  to  look 
up  some  information  merely  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  or  when  you 
need  a general  background  for  an  oral  or  a written  report.  The 
encyclopedia  is  a good  place  to  start  gathering  material,  even 
though  you  will  want  to  consult  additional  references. 

When  you  first  refer  to  an  encyclopedia  of  more  than  one  volume, 
you  should  use  the  guide  words  or  letters  on  the  shelf  ends  of  the 
volumes  to  locate  the  correct  volume  that  you  want  to  use.  You 
should  then  check  the  guide  letters  on  the  top  of  the  pages  (similar 
to  the  guide  words  in  a dictionary)  to  locate  the  exact  page  or 
pages  on  which  the  information  you  want  can  be  found. 

If  the  encyclopedia  that  you  use  has  an  index  (see  the  list  on 
pages  20  and  23),  you  should  refer  to  it  first.  You  will  save 
time  and  be  sure  that  you  have  all  of  the  references  for  your 
topic.  On  page  21  is  reproduced  a sample  page  from  Compton’s 
Pictured  Encyclopedia / an  encyclopedia  which  has  a Fact-Index 
in  the  back  of  each  volume.  Short  definitions,  facts,  and  volume 
and  page  references  are  listed.  Examine  the  page,  and  notice  the 
letters  and  numbers  that  follow  many  of  the  entries.  You  are 
referred  to  the  volume  and  the  page  in  this  way. 

On  page  22  is  a sample  page  from  the  index  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica1 2  To  find  information  quickly,  you  need  to 
understand  the  symbols  that  are  used.  Notice  the  entry  Acetone, 
which  is  followed  by  a series  of  numbers  and  letters.  The  first 
one,  1-1 16c,  means  that  you  will  find  information  about  ace- 
tone in  Volume  1,  page  116,  and  in  the  upper  right-hand  part 
of  the  page.  The  letter  is  used  to  save  the  reader  time  by  en- 
abling him  to  find  information  quickly.  Each  page  of  the  Britannica 

1 Reproduced  through  courtesy  of  and  copyright  by  F.  E.  Compton  and 
Company,  Chicago. 

2 Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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is  considered  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  as  shown  here.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  a particular  section  of  the  page  and, 
therefore,  he  does  not  need  to  read  the  entire  page 
to  find  the  information  that  he  wants. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  that  you  get  all  of  the 
information  possible  from  an  encyclopedia,  be  sure 
that  you  check  the  “See”  and  “See  also”  references. 
Often  you  will  need  to  consult  these  references  to  find  any  informa- 
tion at  all.  For  example,  you  might  look  up  Trains  and  be  referred 
to  Railroads.  You  may  often  have  to  think  of  a synonym  if  the 
topic  is  not  found  at  first. 


a 

c 

b 

d 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Let  us  compare  the  encyclopedias  in  your  school  and  public 
libraries  on  the  topic  Atomic  Energy.  List  the  name  of  the  encyclo- 
pedia, the  volume  number,  and  the  page  or  pages  on  which  you  find 
information.  Perhaps  you  will  find  a discussion  of  atomic  energy  in 
a yearbook  supplement.  For  a recent  topic,  you  should  always  start 
with  the  latest  yearbook  supplement,  if  there  is  one,  and  work  back- 
ward. Which  encyclopedia  has  the  fullest  account?  Which  is  easiest 
to  understand?  What  cross  references,  if  any,  are  given? 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  In  one  of  the  three  general  encyclopedias,  look  up  each  of  the 
topics  listed  below.  To  what  subjects  are  you  referred  for  further 
information? 

1.  Masonry  5.  Cereals 

2.  Herman  Melville  6.  Textile  Designing 

3.  Iran  7.  Telephone 

4.  Drowning  8.  Land  Banks 

USING  BOOKS  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

All  during  your  high  school  career  and  even  in  adult  life  you 
will  need  to  refer  to  short  biographies  of  people.  You  should 
know  how  to  use  some  of  the  special  books  devoted  entirely  to 
biographical  information.  These  biographical  dictionaries  may  be 
classified  into  three  main  groups. 
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General  References 

Webster3 s Biographical  Dictionary , 1948.  This  dictionary  in- 
cludes brief  sketches  of  men  and  women  of  all  nations  and  periods. 

Lippincott3 s Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
Mythology,  1930.  This  dictionary  includes  brief  sketches  of  mytho- 
logical characters  and  of  men  and  women  of  all  nations  and  of 
all  periods. 

Who3s  Who.  This  reference  includes  brief  biographical  accounts 
of  the  most  important  people  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  is 
published  annually. 


National  References 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  The  lives  of  notable  persons 
who  have  lived  in  Great  Britain  and  who  are  no  longer  living  are 
included  in  this  reference.  Begun  in  1882,  it  is  continually  enlarged 
by  up-to-date  printings  and  supplements,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  adequate  and  authoritative  dictionaries  of  biography. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  1928-1937  (20  volumes  and 
an  index  volume).  This  reference,  similar  to  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  covers  the  lives  of  notable  Americans  who  are 
no  longer  living. 

Who3s  Who  in  Canada.  This  reference  includes  brief  biographies 
of  prominent  Canadians.  It  is  kept  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of 
current  volumes.  There  is  also  a Who3s  Who  in  America  and  the 
Who3s  Who  listed  previously  for  Great  Britain. 


Special  References 

Most  of  the  special  biographical  dictionaries  that  you  will  need 
to  use  while  in  high  school  are  the  ones  which  include  information 
on  authors.  There  are,  however,  biographical  dictionaries  for  com- 
posers, artists,  scientists,  educators,  and  many  other  specialists. 
Some  of  the  more  common  special  biographical  dictionaries  are 
the  following: 

Ewen,  David,  Composers  of  Today.  This  book  classifies  the  lives 
of  200  leading  living  composers  of  all  nations  with  critical  comments 
on  personality,  style,  habits,  and  philosophy. 
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Ewen,  David,  Composers  of  Yesterday.  Similar  to  the  preceding 
volume,  this  one  classifies  the  lives  of  241  composers  from  early  times 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

Kunitz,  S.  J.,  British  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Includ- 
ing portraits,  this  volume  records  the  lives  and  works  of  more  than 
a thousand  of  the  major  and  minor  British  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Kunitz,  S.  J.,  and  Haycroft,  Howard,  Twentieth  Century  Authors. 
This  reference,  first  published  in  1942,  includes  sketches  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  1,850  authors  of  various  nationalities  who  have 
written  since  1900.  It  was  revised  in  1950  to  include  the  death 
dates  of  authors  who  died  after  1942. 

Kunitz,  S.  J.,  and  Haycroft,  Howard,  American  Authors , 1600- 
1900.  This  volume  “contains,  in  all,  biographies  of  almost  1,300 
authors,  of  both  major  and  minor  significance,  who  participated  in 
the  making  of  our  literary  history  from  the  time  of  the  first  English 
settlement  at  Jamestown  in  1607  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. No  living  authors  are  included.” 

Kunitz,  S.  J.,  and  Haycroft,  Howard,  Junior  Book  of  Authors. 
This  book  is  “an  interesting  introduction  to  the  lives  of  writers  and 
illustrators  for  younger  readers  from  Lewis  Carroll  and  Louisa 
Alcott  to  the  present  day.” 

Among  some  of  the  other  special  biographical  dictionaries  are 
the  following:  Who’s  Who  in  Art,  Who’s  Who  in  Music,  and 
Who’s  Who  in  the  Theatre. 

In  addition,  the  monthly  magazine  Current  Biography,  begun 
with  the  January-February  issue  in  1940,  tells  “who’s  news  and 
why”  as  the  people  come  into  prominence.  The  publication  is 
international  in  scope  and  includes  outstanding  people  in  all  fields 
of  knowledge.  A cumulative  index  in  each  issue  simplifies  the 
finding  of  biographies  in  earlier  issues.  The  year’s  issues  are  bound 
into  one  volume. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Use  the  biographical  dictionaries  in  your  school  and  public 
libraries  to  find  information  about  the  people  who  are  listed  on  page 
27.  List  the  reference  and  the  page  on  which  you  find  each  of 
the  accounts.  Read  through  several  of  the  passages  to  learn  the  type 
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of  information  that  you  can  find  in  these  references.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  all  of  the  names,  especially  if  your  libraries 
have  only  a limited  number  of  biographical  dictionaries. 

1.  The  British  writers  George  Eliot  and  Rudyard  Kipling 

2.  The  composers  Jerome  Kern,  Jack  Owens,  and  Stephen  Foster 

3.  The  Canadian  general  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton 

4.  The  Canadian  authors  Mazo  de  la  Roche  and  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts 

5.  A person  of  your  choice  from  a recent  issue  of  Current  Biogra- 
phy 


USING  BOOKS  ABOUT  PLACES 

Special  references  that  include  geographical  information  and 
maps  in  more  detail  than  do  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  are 
known  as  atlases  and  gazetteers. 

The  atlas 

The  atlas  is  a book  devoted  almost  entirely  to  maps,  although 
many  atlases  often  include  information  on  countries,  states,  cities, 
oceans,  lakes,  and  mountains.  Many  of  the  maps  are  special  types 
which  show  the  boundaries  of  the  past,  climate,  vegetation,  rainfall, 
crops,  air  or  ocean  currents,  transportation  routes,  and  density  of 
population.  Some  atlases  are  devoted  entirely  to  these  special  maps 
and  take  their  names  from  the  particular  type  of  map  that  they 
contain,  such  as  historical,  economic,  and  physical  atlases.  You  will 
find  the  maps  which  a particular  atlas  contains  listed  in  the  table 
of  contents  and  the  map  or  part  of  a map,  including  the  informa- 
tion that  you  wish,  listed  in  the  index.  If  you  are  looking  for 
recent  information,  be  sure  that  you  check  the  copyright  date  of 
an  atlas  before  you  use  it. 

The  gazetteer 

The  gazetteer  is  a geographical  dictionary  which  gives  alpha- 
betical lists  of  cities,  towns,  states,  countries,  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  similar  places.  It  includes  suggestions  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  difficult  names.  Two  of  the  best-known  gazetteers  are 
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Lippincott3 s Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  World  and  Longman's  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Many 
dictionaries  have  brief  gazetteers,  particularly  Webster’s  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  and  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  In  finding  information  about  places  in  an  atlas,  you  will  notice 
that  usually  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  a particular  place 
are  given.  What  is  meant  by  each  term?  List  the  latitude  and  the 
longitude  for  each  of  the  following  places: 

1.  Montreal  4.  Paris  7.  Capetown,  South  Africa 

2.  Edmonton  5.  Buenos  Aires  8.  Manila,  Philippine  Islands 

3.  London  6.  Shanghai  9.  Mexico  City 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Find  answers  to  the  following  questions  in  atlases  or  gazetteers. 
List  the  names  of  the  books  used  and  the  pages  on  which  you  find 
the  answers. 

1.  What  information  about  your  town  or  city  can  you  find  in 
Lippincott’ s Gazetteer  or  in  the  gazetteer  in  the  back  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary ? 

2.  What  is  the  distance  between  Halifax  and  Vancouver? 

3.  Where  is  Singapore? 

4.  Locate  the  Virgin  Islands.  What  is  their  population? 

5.  To  whom  does  New  Zealand  belong? 

6.  What  is  the  population  of  Ontario  per  square  mile? 

7.  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  for  Bogota,  Colombia? 

8.  What  is  the  largest  atlas  in  your  library? 

9.  What  information  can  you  find  about  Kapuskasing,  Ontario? 

10.  In  what  part  of  China  is  Hong  Kong? 

11.  What  is  the  average  rainfall  and  the  average  temperature  for 
the  locality  in  which  you  live? 

12.  What  is  the  density  of  population  in  the  area  in  which  you  live? 

13.  What  information  can  you  find  about  Yellowknife,  N.W.T.? 

14.  What  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Burma  Road? 

15.  Where  is  Yalta? 
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USING  YEARBOOKS  AND  ALMANACS 


Since  encyclopedias  cannot  be  revised  every  year  in  order  to 
include  information  on  current  topics,  annuals  or  yearbooks  to 
supplement  encyclopedias  and  other  references  are  published. 
These  yearbooks  appear  in  many  forms:  as  almanacs,  as  govern- 
ment reports,  as  directories,  as  manuals,  and  as  supplements  to  the 
various  encyclopedias.  If  you  are  going  to  look  for  information 
on  an  extremely  timely  topic,  you  may  have  to  consult  one  of 
these  references  instead  of  the  regular  sets  of  encyclopedias.  The 
most  timely  references,  however,  are  the  newspapers  and  the 
magazines. 

Yearbooks  are  not  arranged  alphabetically;  therefore,  you  must 
use  the  table  of  contents  or  the  index. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  List  the  yearbooks  which  you  find  in  your  school  and  public 
libraries.  Write  (1)  after  those  which  your  school  library  has  and 
(2)  after  those  from  the  public  library. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Use  the  latest  copy  of  the  World  Almanac  to  find  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  In  what  year  was  a charter  granted  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross? 

2.  How  many  members  are  in  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
you  belong? 

3.  What  is  the  height  of  Niagara  Falls? 

4.  At  what  time  does  the  sun  set  on  March  21? 

5.  What  are  five  memorable  dates? 

6.  Who  invented  dynamite?  When?  What  was  his  nationality? 

7.  In  what  Canadian  sea  port  is  the  Lion’s  Gate  Bridge?  In  what 
year  was  it  completed? 

8.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet? 

9.  How  many  people  were  killed  in  automobile  accidents  last  year? 

10.  What  are  five  additional  types  of  information  that  can  be  found 

in  an  almanac? 
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Hand  in  . . . 


C.  Use  the  latest  volume  of  the  Canada  Year  Book  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  questions  that  follow.  Write  complete  sentence  answers. 

1.  Who  are  the  representatives  of  your  province  in  the  Senate? 

2.  What  are  the  primary  purposes  of  the  National  Research  Council 
of  Canada? 

3.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
founded? 

4.  Who  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada? 

5.  What  diplomatic  representation  does  Canada  maintain  in  the 
United  States? 

6.  What  department  of  the  Dominion  Government  administers 
Indian  affairs? 

7.  When  did  the  CBC  Citizens’  Forum  originate? 


USING  BOOKS  OF  QUOTATIONS 

Frequently  you  will  have  occasion  to  use  books  of  quotations. 
You  may  wish  to  find  a quotation  suitable  for  a Mother’s  Day 
toast  or  a few  lines  of  poetry  with  which  to  close  a talk  for  your 
speech  class.  You  may  read  a quotation  and  wonder  who  the 
author  is  and  from  what  book  it  is  taken.  Sometimes  you  may 
remember  the  first  line  of  a poem  but  neither  the  title  nor  the 
author.  You  may  occasionally  wish  to  find  a poem  by  a certain 
poet  whose  complete  poems  are  not  in  your  library.  Books  of 
quotations  will  give  you  this  information  if  you  know  how  to  use 
them.  Unabridged  dictionaries  also  will  help  to  some  extent. 

Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations  is  one  of  the  best  known  books 
of  quotations.  This  volume  includes  an  alphabetical  index  of 
authors  in  the  front  of  the  book  and  an  index  of  the  most  im- 
portant word  or  words  in  lines  of  quotations  in  the  back  of  the 
book.  Thus,  if  you  know  the  author  of  a particular  quotation,  you 
can  look  in  the  index  in  the  front  of  the  book  and  then  turn  to 
the  page  mentioned  to  see  whether  the  quotation  for  which 
you  are  looking  is  given.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  has  the 
names  of  the  authors  arranged  in  chronological  order.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  author  but  you  do  know  the  first  line  or  part 
of  a line,  you  can  use  the  index  in  the  back  by  looking  for  the 
most  important  word  or  words. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  By  using  any  of  the  books  of  quotations  that  you  have  avail- 
able, find  the  authors  and  the  titles  for  the  following  quotations: 

1.  “Dark  as  pitch.” 

2.  “All  the  world’s  a stage.” 

3.  “Knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  force.” 

4.  “Reading  maketh  a full  man.” 

5.  “Waste  not  fresh  tears  over  old  griefs.” 

6.  “All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.” 

7.  “Beggars  must  be  no  choosers.” 

8.  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever.” 

9.  “Charity  begins  at  home.” 

10.  “Let  thy  speech  be  better  than  silence,  or  be  silent.” 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Find  quotations  that  you  like  for  the  following  topics: 

music  time  laughter 

rain  peace  friendship 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Find  a quotation  written  or  spoken  by  each  of  the  following: 

Bliss  Carmen  Winston  Churchill 

William  Henry  Drummond  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Hand  in  . . . 

D.  What  poems  begin  as  follows: 

1.  “Just  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left  us.” 

2.  “I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers.” 

3.  “St.  Agnes’  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was!” 

4.  “Dear  common  flower,  that  grow’st  beside  the  way.” 

5.  “Sunset  and  evening  star.” 
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MAKING  REPORTS  SYSTEMATICALLY 


The  process  of  giving  reports  of  all  kinds,  both  written  and 
oral,  long  and  short,  involves  a number  of  steps  that  have  proved 
successful  to  many  experienced  people.  Of  course,  in  a short  report 
on  a simple  subject,  the  steps  may  be  so  dovetailed  that  they  are 
hardly  noticed;  but  in  a long  report  on  a more  difficult  topic,  the 
steps  are  likely  to  be  clear  and  recognizable.  To  do  an  excellent 
job  on  a longer  report,  you  must  follow  each  step  systematically. 


Choosing  a subject 


The  subjects  for  most  of  your  reports  in  high  school  will  be 
suggested  to  you  by  your  teachers  or  by  your  textbooks.  All  that 
you  need  to  do,  then,  is  to  focus  your  attention  upon  the  topic 
and  to  follow  the  correct  procedure  in  developing  your  report 
successfully.  When  you  are  asked  to  select  your  own  subject, 
however,  your  problem  requires  especial  thought.  Some  pupils 
become  so  bewildered  and  confused  that  they  dread  preparing 
reports  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  reason  for  working  yourself  into 
such  a state  of  mind  if  you  understand  that  the  best  subjects  come 
from  your  own  knowledge,  interests,  and  experiences. 

You  cannot  make  an  interesting  report  on  a topic  for  which 
you  have  no  enthusiasm  or  curiosity.  If  you  will  think  about 
what  you  know,  feel,  and  believe,  you  will  have  more  topics  for 
reports  than  you  would  need  in  a lifetime.  Successful  writers  always 
follow  the  principle  of  writing  about  what  they  know  or  about 
what  they  have  experienced.  Thus,  when  you  are  looking  for 
a subject,  you  should  ask  yourself  such  questions  as:  What  do  I 
know  best?  In  what  am  I most  interested  at  the  moment?  About 
what  subjects  do  I like  to  argue?  What  experiences  have  interested 
me  the  most?  What  are  my  ambitions  and  desires?  What  are 
my  opinions  on  current  school,  local,  or  national  problems?  These 
and  a hundred  similar  questions  should  suggest  to  you  many  topics 
on  which  you  can  give  reports. 
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Choosing  a subject  for  a report  is  easy  when  you  let  your  own  interests 
serve  as  the  basis  for  your  topic. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Look  through  several  newspapers,  magazines,  or  books  to  find 
sentences  or  paragraphs  which  you  could  use  as  the  basis  for  a 
report.  These  sources  will  indicate  the  tremendous  amount  of  ma- 
terial that  is  always  available  to  you.  You  may  obtain  ideas  which 
you  can  discuss  by  amplifying  the  statements  or  by  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  with  them.  Jot  down  five  ideas  and  bring  them  to  class. 
Indicate  the  source  of  each  one.  In  a paragraph,  explain  the  kind 
of  report  that  you  could  write. 

Here  are  several  suggestions.  Discuss  orally  a possible  theme  or 
report  that  each  one  suggests  to  you. 

1.  Yes,  clothes  do  make  the  man. 

— -A  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENT 

2.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

A MAGAZINE  ADVERTISEMENT 

3.  A democratic  country  gets  the  kind  of  education  it  wants. 

— Robert  M Hutchins,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 
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4.  We  are  living  in  a plastic  age. 

A MAGAZINE  ARTICLE 

5.  There  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work. 

— Thomas  A.  Edison 

6.  Conservation  recognizes  fully  the  right  of  the  present  genera- 
tion to  use  what  it  needs  and  all  it  needs  of  the  natural  resources  now 
available,  but  it  recognizes  equally  our  obligation  so  to  use  what  we 
need  that  our  descendants  shall  not  be  deprived  of  what  they  need. 

— Gifford  Pincfiot 

7.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 

— William  Shakespeare 

8.  The  greatest  wealth  is  health. 

A MEDICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

9.  Unavoidable  accidents  are  so  rare  that  we  can  almost  say  there 
are  none. 

— National  Safety  Council 

■Ip 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Make  a list  of  ten  specific  topics  taken  from  your  experiences 
that  still  interest  you  and  are  likely  to  interest  others.  Consider  trips 
that  you  have  taken,  jobs  that  you  have  had,  parties  that  you  have 
attended,  places  in  which  you  have  lived,  ideas  or  superstitions  that 
have  proved  true  or  false,  people  whom  you  have  known,  and  hob- 
bies that  you  have  had.  List  anything  that  might  prove  to  be  a 
theme  or  report  topic. 

b> 

Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Make  a list  of  five  specific  topics  from  current  events  which  you 
can  discuss.  You  may  choose  your  subjects  from  local,  provincial, 
national,  or  international  problems;  sports  news;  names  in  the  news; 
new  theories,  inventions,  or  processes;  and  other  similar  subjects. 

V) 

Hand  in  . . . 

D.  Make  a list  of  five  processes  or  theories  which  you  would  like 
to  explain.  They  may  be  taken  from  your  summer  job,  your  hobbies, 
your  athletic  activities,  or  from  your  other  courses.  Try  to  begin  each 
topic  with  “How  to.”  Do  not  select  broad  general  topics  like  “How 
to  Swim.”  Instead,  use  a more  restricted  topic  like  “How  to  Swim 
the  Backstroke.” 
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Expanding  or  limiting  a subject 

Once  you  have  chosen  the  subject,  you  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  expanding  or  limiting  it  to  suit  the  length  and  purpose 
of  your  report.  A report  of  500  words  on  “Our  Football  Schedule” 
would  be  too  short  to  give  an  adequate  development  of  that  topic; 
but  500  words  on  how  a fumble  lost  the  last  game  might  prove 
sufficient.  Limiting  a subject  properly  will  enable  you  to  have 
definite  ideas  and  to  develop  those  ideas  quickly. 

The  first  subject  to  come  to  your  mind  is  more  likely  to  need 
limitation  than  expansion.  You  should,  however,  always  consider 
these  three  questions  before  you  begin  to  gather  material : 

1.  Is  the  subject  too  broad  to  be  developed  adequately  in  the 
number  of  words  or  in  the  time  at  my  disposal? 

2.  Is  the  subject  too  limited  to  accomplish  my  purpose? 

3.  Is  the  subject  suitable  for  the  audience  before  whom  I am 
giving  the  report? 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Limit  each  of  the  subjects  that  follow  to  the  kind  of  topic  suit- 
able for  a report  of  500  words.  The  topic  of  swimming,  for  example, 
might  be  limited  to  the  breaststroke  or  to  its  values  as  a form  of 
exercise. 


1.  Swimming 

2.  Football 

3.  Travel 

4.  Parties 

5.  Fishing 


6.  Hobbies 

7.  Education 

8.  The  West  Coast 

9.  Careers 

10.  Leisure  Time 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Expand  the  following  subjects  to  topics  more  suitable  for 
longer  and  more  meaningful  papers: 


1.  An  Hour  at  Camp 

2.  A Joke  on  Me 

3.  My  One  Superstition 


4.  The  Value  of  Biology 

5.  It  Paid  to  be  Honest 

6.  Maps  as  Guides 
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Hand  in  . . . 


G.  Select  from  the  topics  which  you  listed  in  assignment  A of  the 
preceding  page,  five  on  which  you  would  like  to  write  reports.  Check 
each  one  to  see  whether  you  could  develop  it  adequately  in  500 
words.  Write  each  one  in  topic  sentence  form.  Make  the  sentence 
so  clear  that  a reader  would  know  exactly  what  point  of  view  or 
what  type  of  information  you  would  present  in  your  paper. 


Gathering  material 

When  you  have  chosen  your  subject  and  limited  or  expanded 
it  properly,  you  know  the  particular  point  of  view  which  you  are 
going  to  develop;  what  information,  in  general,  you  are  going  to 
give  to  your  reader  or  listener;  and  the  type  of  reader  or  listener 
you  are  likely  to  have.  You  will  then  gather  enough  material  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  your  limited  or  expanded  subject  before  you 
continue  the  next  step — that  of  organizing  your  material. 

When  assigned  to  write  a report,  too  many  pupils  merely  select 
a subject  and  begin  writing,  with  little  thought  on  organization 
and  still  less  on  looking  for  information.  They  merely  write  what 
comes  to  their  minds.  This  type  of  writing  can  only  be  inferior. 
If  you  spend  a little  time  and  effort,  you  can  gather  much  worth- 
while material  to  lift  your  report  above  the  level  of  mediocrity, 
as  far  as  content  is  concerned.  Here  are  some  of  the  sources  for 
this  material: 

1.  Observation  and  experience.  If  the  subject  is  one  that  can 
be  written  from  your  own  observation  or  experience,  you  will  need 
only  to  assemble  your  thoughts  and  arrange  them  in  a logical  pat- 
tern. For  some  pupils,  this  will  be  an  easy  task.  They  have  developed 
their  senses  to  become  keenly  aware  of  what  happens  around  them. 
Others  will  have  a difficult  time. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  the  experience  of  asking  each  of  two 
people  who  returned  from  the  same  trip  to  tell  you  what  he 
saw.  One  person  answered  you  by  saying,  “Oh,  I don’t  know.  I 
didn’t  see  much  of  anything,”  while  the  other  said,  “I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin!”  What  is  the  reason  for  this  difference  in 
attitude?  Obviously,  one  traveler  failed  to  use  his  eyes  or  ears 
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to  see  or  hear  more  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  He  merely 
glanced  at  something  and  immediately  shifted  his  attention  to 
another  object.  Perhaps  he  did  not  have  the  background  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  he  saw  or  heard,  or  possibly  he  did 
not  have  the  intellectual  and  emotional  curiosity  to  enjoy  his 
experience. 

You  can  develop  your  observation  powers.  Doing  so  will  make 
you  more  interesting  and  more  interested.  Your  writing  and  your 
speaking  will  reflect  the  changes  in  your  personality  which  result 
from  a keen  awareness  of  your  surroundings. 

2.  People.  Much  information  can  be  obtained  from  contact 
with  people.  When  gathering  material  for  a report,  you  should 
think  about  the  information  that  people  may  have  given  you  that 
pertains  to  your  subject.  You  should  even  consider  seeking  an 
interview  with  someone  who  knows  a great  deal  about  the  subject 
on  which  you  are  going  to  write.  Acquiring  information  firsthand 
has  the  advantage  of  supplying  timely  material  in  an  easy  and 
pleasant  way. 

Most  people  are  willing  to  co-operate  if  you  are  sufficiently 
considerate  in  making  such  an  appointment  well  in  advance.  When 
you  select  a person  to  interview,  be  sure  that  you  have  someone 
who  can  give  you  reliable  and  authoritative  information.  Other- 
wise, you  would  do  better  to  use  material  from  books  or  from 
other  sources. 

3.  Traveling.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  quotation  by  Thomas 
Fuller  that  “he  who  travels  much  knows  much.”  No  doubt,  too, 
you  have  heard  many  people  say  that  a year’s  travel  is  worth  far 
more  than  a year  spent  in  a schoolroom.  On  the  surface  both 
ideas  seem  plausible.  In  fact,  Samuel  Johnson,  the  great  English 
writer  and  father  of  the  modem  dictionary,  advised  would-be 
travelers  wisely  when  he  said  “.  . . a man  must  carry  knowl- 
edge with  him,  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge.” 

Travel  can  give  you  much  information  for  reports  of  many 
kinds.  First,  however,  you  must  be  observant.  Second,  you  must 
know  how  to  relate  to  your  everyday  activities  (such  as  the  writing 
of  reports)  what  you  have  seen  and  what  you  have  experienced. 
Third,  you  must  realize  that  to  travel  intelligently  you  must  travel 
purposefully.  If  you  are  aware  of  what  there  is  to  see  on  your  travels 
and  if  you  prepare  a background  for  the  proper  understanding 
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draw  upon  your  traveling  for  material  to  be  used  in  your  writing 
and  speaking. 

For  example,  suppose  you  were  planning  a trip  to  the  West 
Coast,  intending  to  take  the  Canadian  National  route  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass.  If  you  did  not  prepare  yourself  by  doing 
some  reading  on  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  builders  in 
constructing  the  railroad  through  the  Pass  and  along  the  Fraser 
River,  you  would  not  have  the  real  appreciation  that  you  should 
have  from  traveling  on  this  line.  You  would  miss  the  full  signif- 
icance of  many  of  the  interesting  and  historic  places  en  route. 

Similarly,  if  you  should,  without  preparation,  take  a field  trip 
to  an  oil  well  or  refinery,  or  to  a coal  mine,  you  would  not 
acquire  as  much  information  as  you  could  if  you  had  planned  your 
trip  carefully. 

Thus,  traveling  as  a means  of  acquiring  knowledge  must  be 
planned  carefully  if  you  are  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  it. 

4.  Reading.  Reading  is  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  easiest 
methods  by  which  to  obtain  information  for  reports  of  almost 
every  kind.  While  traveling  is  excellent,  not  everyone  has  the 
time  nor  money  for  that  experience.  Mere  reading,  like  mere 
traveling,  is  not  particularly  desirable. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  English  essayist,  has  given  us  one  of  the 
most  famous  quotations  on  reading:  “Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested: 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts,  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously,  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with 
diligence  and  attention.” 

We  can  apply  this  quotation  to  more  than  books.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  can  be  classified  similarly. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

Make  a list  of  at  least  three  points  that  you  have  learned  from  each 
of  the  following  ways:  observation,  experience,  people,  travel,  read- 
ing. Discuss  these  points  in  class.  Discuss  in  detail  Samuel  Johnson’s 
comment  that  “.  . . man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he 
would  bring  home  knowledge.”  Give  examples  from  your  own  experi- 
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ence  where  knowledge  enabled  you  to  benefit  from  a trip.  Perhaps 
you  can  also  tell  of  an  experience  where  further  knowledge  of  a 
place  would  have  permitted  you  to  enjoy  a trip  more. 


Choosing  sources 

When  you  have  chosen  your  subject,  when  you  have  limited 
or  expanded  it,  and  when  you  have  decided  that  you  need  to 
gather  all  or  part  of  your  material  from  the  library,  the  next  step 
is  to  find  books  and  magazines  that  are  likely  to  include  the  material 
for  which  you  are  looking.  Be  sure  that  you  keep  in  mind  the 
central  purpose  of  your  report.  Otherwise,  you  are  likely  to  spend 
a great  deal  of  time  looking  for  something  that  has  little  bearing 
on  your  topic.  You  will  use  now  the  techniques  you  have  learned 
for  using  the  card  catalogue,  the  Readers ’ Guide,  the  encyclopedia, 
the  dictionary,  and  other  references. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Select  one  of  the  topics  that  you  limited  in  part  A of  the  assign- 
ment on  page  35.  Make  a list  of  five  different  references  which  con- 
tain information  that  you  might  use.  Include  at  least  one  book,  one 
magazine  article,  and  one  encyclopedia  reference. 


Taking  notes 

While  gathering  material  for  your  reports,  you  should  develop 
the  habit  of  taking  notes,  whether  your  information  comes  from 
your  own  mind,  from  an  interview,  from  reading,  or  from  a 
field  trip.  You  cannot  always  rely  on  your  memory. 

To  save  time  you  should  first  look  through  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  the  index  for  the  parts  of  a book  which  may  pertain  to 
your  topic.  You  can  then  read  these  parts  without  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  looking  through  unfruitful  sections.  You  should 
also  learn  to  skim  magazine  articles  for  the  material  you  want  before 
reading  them  carefully.  (Review  your  methods  of  skimming.) 
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There  are  numerous  ways  for  you  to  take  notes.  Perhaps  the 
best  system  to  develop  is  to  take  brief  notes  on  one  side  of 
3-by-5-inch  or  4-by-6-inch  cards.  Cards  are  better  than  a loose- 
leaf  notebook  or  a small  pocket  notebook  because  you  can  later 
organize  material  more  easily  when  you  are  ready  to  write  your 
paper.  You  will  need  to  apply  this  method  of  taking  notes  until 
you  develop  sufficient  skill  in  its  use  to  show  you  how  much  easier 
and  more  practical  it  is  than  any  other  method.  Of  course,  when 
you  are  listening  to  a speech  or  when  you  are  taking  notes  during 
an  interview,  you  may  not  be  able  to  use  the  notecard  method. 
A small  notebook  from  which  you  can  later  make  individual  note- 
cards  may  prove  to  be  the  most  practical  method. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  3-by-5-inch  or  4-by-6-inch 
card,  write  the  heading  of  the  section  in  your  topic  to  which  the 
notecard  refers.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  write  the  name 
of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  reference.  If  the  reference  which 
you  are  using  is  a magazine,  you  should  list  the  name  of  the 
magazine  directly  beneath  the  title  of  the  article.  The  page  refer- 
ence should  be  included  at  the  end  of  the  listing.  If  you  are 
using  an  encyclopedia,  note  the  volume  number.  If  you  are  using 
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a newspaper  article,  note  the  date.  You  may  abbreviate  and  use 
contractions  in  your  notecards,  since  the  cards  are  for  your  own  use. 

Following  the  title  entry  of  the  reference  that  you  are  using,  skip 
a line  or  two  before  you  begin  your  reading  notes.  Take  notes  in 
your  own  words  unless  you  wish  to  quote  directly.  Sum  up  briefly 
each  paragraph  or  group  of  paragraphs  pertaining  to  the  same 
topic.  Your  knowledge  of  summarizing  or  writing  precis  sentences 
will  help  you.  If  you  quote  directly,  be  sure  to  use  quotation  marks 
to  indicate  that  the  words  are  not  your  own.  Plagiarism  (the  act 
of  using  someone  else’s  words  or  ideas  without  permission  or  without 
proper  acknowledgment)  is  considered  a crime  punishable  by  law, 
as  is  any  other  form  of  stealing.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  quote  an 
entire  sentence  or  paragraph,  you  may  omit  any  words  not  necessary 
to  the  thought  by  inserting  three  dots  to  indicate  the  omission. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Using  the  limited  topic  that  you  selected  in  the  assignment  on 
page  39,  look  up  in  your  school  library  one  part  of  the  topic  and 
prepare  five  notecards.  Write  one  notecard  of  direct  quotation,  one 
of  direct  quotation  with  omissions,  and  three  of  summary.  Check 
your  notecards  with  the  sample  on  page  40  and  with  the  preceding 
instructions  for  the  writing  of  notecards. 


Preparing  a bibliography 

On  a separate  page  at  the  end  of  your  report,  you  should  list 
the  sources  from  which  you  obtained  material.  The  purpose  of 
this  bibliography  is  to  assist  the  reader  in  securing  additional 
information  on  the  subject  as  well  as  to  tell  him  where  you  received 
your  information.  For  your  purposes  now,  all  that  you  need  to  do 
is  to  arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  references  that  you  have 
used.  If  a reference  docs  not  have  an  author,  classify  the  source 
by  the  first  word  of  the  title. 
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Arrange  each  entry  of  the  bibliography  in  the  following  sequence: 

1.  Name  of  the  author  (last  name  first) 

2.  Title  of  the  book  (underlined).  If  the  reference  is  a maga- 
zine article,  first  write  the  title  of  the  article  in  quotation  marks 
and  then  write  the  name  of  the  magazine  and  underline  it.  If 
the  reference  is  an  encyclopedic  or  newspaper  article,  enter  the  title 
of  the  article  or  the  headline  in  quotation  marks,  followed  by  the 
underlined  name  of  the  encyclopedia  or  newspaper. 

3.  Edition  (if  other  than  the  first) 

4.  Publishing  company  (if  a book) 

5.  Place  of  publication  (if  a book) 

6.  Date  of  publication  (if  a book  or  magazine) 

7.  Volume  number 

8.  Page  number 

Here  is  a sample  bibliography : 

“Social  Psychology,”  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1947  edition,  vol. 
18,  p.  718. 

Edwards,  Jill,  Personality  Pointers , The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
Indianapolis,  1935,  pp.  45-48. 

Fosdick,  H.  E.,  “You’re  More  Important  Than  You  Think,” 
Ladies  Home  Journal , March,  1946,  vol.  63,  p.  45 + . 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Compile  a bibliography  of  four  of  your  textbooks.  Be  sure  that 
you  write  the  titles  according  to  the  bibliography  form  above. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Arrange  the  following  material  in  bibliographical  form: 

1.  “Expensive  Air,”  by  Kyle  Crichton  in  the  March  18,  1944, 
issue  of  Collier's,  page  14+,  volume  113. 

2.  “Do  They  Know  What  We  Like?”  no  author  given}  in  Senior 
Scholastic  for  March  18,  1946,  volume  48,  page  5. 
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3.  “Time  Machine  Lifts  Veil  Off  Past/’  by  William  French,  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail , Second  Section,  for  March  14,  1953, 
page  15. 

4.  Sound  and  Fury , by  Francis  Chase,  Jr.,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York  and  London,  page  25,  1942. 

5.  On  the  Air,  The  Story  of  Radio,  by  John  J.  Floherty,  Double- 
day and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1937,  page  46. 


Organizing  material 

After  you  have  gathered  all  of  the  material  necessary  for  an 
adequate  development  of  your  topic,  you  are  ready  to  organize 
your  material.  You  should  again  think  of  the  central  purpose 
of  your  report  as  you  plan  an  outline  that  will  best  present  your 
topic.  Two  principles  are  to  be  remembered  here:  First,  there 
should  be  as  few  main  divisions  as  possible;  and,  second,  all  phases 
of  the  same  topic  should  be  discussed  under  one  heading  and 
not  scattered  throughout  the  paper. 

You  should  arrange  the  topics  in  a logical  order  so  that  your 
reader  can  proceed  easily  from  one  thought  to  the  next  one.  If, 
for  example,  your  subject  calls  for  explanation,  you  should  arrange 
your  thoughts  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  placing 
your  most  important  thought  last.  If  your  report  has  the  aspect 
of  a story,  you  should  arrange  your  ideas  according  to  time,  placing 
what  happens  first  as  your  first  heading;  what  occurs  next  as  your 
second  heading;  and  continuing  with  each  succeeding  event  until 
the  end  of  your  narrative. 

If  your  topic  suggests  a word  picture,  the  headings  in  your 
outline  will  follow  the  order  of  space.  (See  page  60.)  For  ex- 
ample, imagine  that  you  have  stepped  into  a large  department 
store.  You  first  see  the  attractive  counters  near  you;  then  gradu- 
ally you  begin  to  observe  those  farther  from  you.  Finally,  you 
acquire  a dominant  impression  of  the  entire  store.  In  writing  a 
descriptive  paragraph  of  your  observations,  you  would  probably 
first  state  your  dominant  impression.  Then  you  would  relate  the 
details  that  form  that  dominant  impression  by  listing  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared  to  you  from  your  particular  point 
of  view. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a well-organized  paragraph  in  which  you  explain  what  or- 
der you  would  use  to  present  the  information  for  the  topic  you  selected 
in  each  of  the  two  preceding  assignments.  Develop  your  paragraph 
by  listing  the  reasons  that  will  prove  to  your  reader  that  your  order 
is  the  right  one. 


Making  a sentence  outline 

Study  the  sentence  outline  that  follows.  Notice  that  your  most 
important  thoughts  form  the  main  headings  of  this  outline,  and 
your  less  important  ideas  make  your  subheadings.  You  will  see 
that  your  subheadings  always  explain  your  main  headings.  Observe 
that  the  first  subheadings  are  marked  with  capital  letters.  If  you 
were  to  have  second  subheadings  under  A or  B,  you  would  mark 
them  1,  2,  3.  Subtopics  under  Arabic  numerals  would  be  a,  b,  c. 
All  like  symbols,  such  as  I,  II,  III,  are  placed  in  a perpendicular 
line,  and  each  is  followed  by  a period.  Should  any  heading  require 
more  than  one  line,  you  would  bring  the  second  line  back  to  the 
right  of  the  symbol.  Never  write  under  the  symbol. 

The  Value  of  an  Athletic  Program 

I.  An  athletic  program  is  of  great  value  to  a student  body. 

A.  It  helps  to  develop  school  spirit. 

B.  It  teaches  true  sportsmanship. 

G.  It  encourages  healthful  living. 

II.  The  success  of  any  high  school  athletic  program  depends  upon 

the  co-operation  of  the  student  body. 

A.  Students  should  support  the  program  by  taking  part  in  some 
form  of  sport  or  by  attending  school  contests. 

B.  The  student  body  should  show  as  fine  sportsmanship  as  the 
team. 

Here  are  four  rules  to  keep  in  mind  in  preparing  either  a sentence 
or  a topical  outline : 

1.  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  each  topic  and  all  other  words 
which  would  naturally  be  capitalized. 
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2.  Use  a period  after  each  topic  number  or  letter,  but  do  not 
use  a period  at  the  end  of  a line  unless  the  heading  is  a complete 
thought. 

3.  Use  more  than  one  subtopic.  When  you  divide  anything,  you 
always  have  at  least  two  parts.  Thus,  if  you  have  a I,  you  should 
have  a II;  if  you  have  an  A,  you  should  have  a B;  if  you  have  a 1, 
you  should  have  a 2.  If  you  think  that  you  have  only  one  subtopic, 
you  should  include  that  item  in  the  main  topic. 

4.  Write  all  topics  in  parallel  form.  If  I is  a noun,  II  should 
be  a noun;  if  A is  a prepositional  phrase,  B should  be  a prepositional 
phrase. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Each  of  the  sentence  outlines  that  follow  consists  of  one  main 
heading  and  several  subheadings.  Place  them  in  correct  outline  form 
on  your  paper,  using  appropriate  symbols  and  necessary  indentations. 

1 

Victoria  Composite  High  School  is  near  my  home.  Many  of  my 
friends  attend  Victoria  Composite.  Several  reasons  influenced  my 
decision  to  complete  high  school.  Victoria  Composite  offers  good 
electrical  courses,  and  I am  interested  in  that  type  of  work. 

2 

It  provides  greater  social  opportunities.  I like  a coeducational 
school.  It  offers  better  training  for  life.  It  exerts  a refining  influence 
on  pupils. 

3 

In  order  to  succeed,  a person  must  like  his  work.  The  vocation 
must  have  a future.  Conditions  other  than  wages  should  influence  a 
person  in  the  consideration  of  a vocation.  The  vocation  should  not 
be  overcrowded. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  You  have  been  learning  how  to  arrange  your  thoughts  in  out- 
line form.  In  the  sentence  outlines  that  follow,  the  titles  and  main 
headings  have  been  given  to  you.  Copy  these  on  your  paper  and  add 
your  subheadings,  being  sure  to  place  them  in  correct  form. 
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1 

Finishing  High  School 

I.  I have  definite  reasons  for  wishing  to  finish  high 
school,  (because) 

A. 

B. 

G. 


2 

Edison’s  Contribution  to  the  World 

I.  Edison  left  the  world  richer  than  he  found  it. 
(because) 

A. 

B. 

G. 


Floods 

I.  Man  is  largely  responsible  for  floods,  (because) 

A. 

B. 

G. 


Hand  in  . . < 

C.  Divide  the  topics  that  follow,  or  topics  of  your  own  choosing, 
into  at  least  two  main  headings  and  two  subheadings.  Write  com- 
plete sentences. 

1.  The  Necessity  of  Safety  Education 

2.  Symptoms  of  Spring  Fever 

3.  Teaching  a Dog  To  Do  Tricks 

4.  Earning  One’s  Way  Through  High  School 

5.  Keeping  Healthy 

6.  Budgeting  an  Allowance 

7.  Learning  How  To  Study 
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Hand  in  . . „ 


D.  The  titles  that  follow  cover  too  much  ground  to  be  suitable  for 
oral  or  written  compositions.  Limit  them  so  that  you  can  discuss 
each  one  in  a single  composition.  Then  prepare  a sentence  outline 
for  each  one  with  at  least  two  main  headings  and  two  subheadings. 


1.  Vocations 

2.  Hobbies 

3.  Relatives 

4.  Schools 

5.  Games 


6.  Factories 

7.  Chums 

8.  Teachers 

9.  Subjects 


10.  Gifts 


Making  the  topical  outline 

For  your  main  headings  and  subheadings  in  the  topical  out- 
line, you  will  use  a word,  a group  of  words,  or  a phrase.  This 
type  of  outline  is  much  shorter  than  the  sentence  outline,  but  it  is 
not  so  definite.  In  a topical  outline,  parallel  headings  must  be 
expressed  in  parallel  form.  (See  rule  4 on  page  45.)  Study  the 
outline  that  follows.  Notice  the  general  arrangement  of  parallel 
headings. 

Sir  Frederick  Banting 

I.  Banting’s  early  life 

A.  Birthplace  and  parentage 

B.  Education 

G.  Early  medical  career 

D.  Research 

II.  Banting’s  contribution  to  human  welfare 

A.  Discovery  and  isolation  of  insulin 

B.  Awards  and  honors 

G.  The  Banting  and  Best  medical  research  foundation 

D.  Later  research  and  premature  death 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A,.  Write  a topical  outline  of  the  life  of  some  writer,  inventor, 
movie  star,  or  historical  character  in  whom  you  are  interested.  If 
your  teacher  wishes,  you  will  use  this  outline  as  the  basis  of  an  oral 
or  written  composition.  Remember  that  each  main  heading  and 
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usually  each  first  subdivision,  that  is,  the  A,  B,  G,  etc.,  is  a cue  for 
a new  paragraph. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a topical  outline  for  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  for 
one  of  your  own  choosing : 

1.  The  Qualities  of  a Good  Citizen 

2.  Rules  of  Safety 

3.  The  Meaning  of  Courtesy 

4.  The  Value  of  Looking  One’s  Best 

5.  The  Dangers  of  Argument 

Hand  in  . . . 

G.  The  ability  to  outline  is  valuable  in  taking  notes  as  you  read 
informative  material  which  you  wish  to  remember.  Write  either  a 
sentence  outline  or  a topical  outline,  whichever  your  teacher  wishes, 
of  a chapter  that  you  are  studying  in  your  history  or  science  text- 
book. Submit  the  outline  in  proper  form  to  your  teacher  for  check- 
ing. 


Beginning  the  report 

If  you  have  your  material  well  in  mind  and  thoroughly  organized, 
the  actual  writing  of  your  report  should  be  fairly  easy.  If  you 
have  prepared  notecards,  follow  your  outline  as  you  arrange  cards 
in  the  order  in  which  you  are  going  to  use  them  in  your  report. 
Then  select  a time  when  you  are  in  the  mood  for  writing  or 
can  write  without  being  disturbed.  The  period  just  before  a 
paper  is  due  will  hardly  be  such  a time,  for  you  will  need  consider- 
able time  to  write  a rough  draft,  to  revise  it,  and  to  recopy  it  in 
finished  form.  (See  the  section  on  rewriting  the  theme  or  report 
on  pages  55  to  57.) 

The  first  problem  in  the  actual  writing  of  the  paper  is  to  write 
a suitable  beginning.  Since  first  impressions  are  important,  you 
should  write  your  opening  sentence  or  paragraph  so  effectively 
that  your  reader  will  be  immediately  interested  in  reading  further 
in  the  paper. 

Because  your  starting  is  often  the  most  difficult  part  of  writing, 
you  should  not  spend  a great  deal  of  time  thinking  about  the  best 
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possible  beginning.  The  important  point  is  to  start  and  then  later 
return  to  revise  the  beginning. 

Here  are  13  types  of  beginnings  which  you  may  use  when  they 
suit  the  purpose  of  your  topic : 

1.  The  direct  beginning.  This  type  is  the  one  to  use  in  a short 
article  where  space  is  limited  or  in  an  article  that  is  strictly  formal 
and  informative. 

Here  is  an  example : 

A dozen  buildings  dot  Palomar’s  peak:  powerhouses  that  provide 
electricity  and  water;  cottages  for  the  mechanics;  the  “monastery” 
where  the  astronomers  live;  the  domes  of  the  48-inch  and  18-inch 
schmidt  telescopes.  But  all  these  are  auxiliary  to  the  master  in- 
stallation— the  200-inch  reflector  that  rests  under  the  gigantic  Pan- 
theon-like dome,  135  feet  in  diameter,  137  feet  high.  Under  this 
great  silvery  dome  they  were  making  ready  the  200-inch  eye  for 
its  night’s  vigil  on  the  universe.1 

— George  W.  Gray 

2.  The  narrative  approach . This  approach  is  used  when  a story 
will  best  suit  your  purpose.  For  example,  in  a paper  on  safety 
education,  you  might  well  begin  by  telling  a story  which  would 
prove  the  necessity  of  education  in  safety  measures.  With  the 
story  as  a springboard,  you  could  then  make  whatever  comments 
you  wished  in  order  to  develop  your  central  purpose. 

The  following  narrative  beginning  is  an  example  of  this  ap- 
proach: 

The  sign  on  the  gate  read,  “Fish  Hook — End  of  the  Line.”  From 
there  the  narrow  rutted  road  wound  through  deep  woods  until  it 
came  out  on  a seaside  clearing.  As  we  drew  up  to  the  house  a lean, 
erect  figure  arose  from  a chair  on  the  porch  and  called  out  in  a 
resounding  voice,  “Come  aboard!”  2 

— Benedict  Thielen 

3.  The  “you”  beginning.  This  beginning  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  the  reader  personally  into  the  discussion.  Do  not  over- 
work this  technique.  Use  it  only  when  the  reader  can  easily  be 
identified  with  the  topic  being  presented. 

1Frora  “The  Universe  From  Palomar,”  Scientific  American , February,  1952, 
copyright  1952  by  Scientific  American,  Inc.,  New  York;  as  condensed  in 
Reader's  Digest,  Oct.,  1952. 

2 From  “A  Most  Unforgettable  Character,”  Reader’s  Digest,  Dec.,  1952. 
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Here  is  an  example  of  the  “you”  approach : 

Most  of  you  graduating  today  will  be  employees  all  your  working 
life,  working  for  somebody  else  and  for  a pay  check.  Yet  you  will 
find  little  if  anything  written  on  what  it  is  to  be  an  employee. 
You  can  find  a great  deal  of  very  dubius  advice  on  how  to  get  a 
job  or  how  to  get  a promotion.  You  can  also  find  a good  deal  on 
work  in  a chosen  field,  whether  it  be  metallurgy  or  salesmanship, 
the  machinist’s  trade  or  bookkeeping.  Every  one  of  these  trades 
requires  different  skill,  sets  different  standards,  and  requires  a 
different  preparation.  Yet  they  all  have  employeeship  in  common. 
Certainly  more  people  fail  because  they  do  not  know  the  require- 
ment of  being  an  employee  than  because  they  do  not  adequately 
possess  the  skills  of  their  trade.1 

4.  The  dialogue  beginning.  This  technique  is  an  informal 
method  used  to  present  a story  in  the  narrative  beginning  or  to 
introduce  a situation  in  which  two  or  more  people  discuss  the 
central  problem  of  a report.  Dialogue  has  the  advantage  of 
looking  interesting  in  type  and  of  making  information  seem  first- 
hand. When  you  use  dialogue,  however,  be  sure  that  you  have 
significant  conversation  and  not  mere  chatter.  The  dialogue  should 
present  the  problem  directly  and  it  should  be  interesting,  particularly 
in  an  informative  article.  In  a short  story  or  a novel,  this  type  of 
beginning  need  not  be  so  direct. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a dialogue  beginning : 

“Come,  Meda,  help  wipe  the  dishes.” 

“Can’t  wipe  dishes,”  piped  five-year-old  Almeda  Adams.  “I’m 
blind.  I’ll  never  have  to  work.” 

Mrs.  Adams  knelt  before  her  daughter,  her  hands  upon  the  small 
shoulders.  “Never  say  that  again,”  she  said  earnestly.  “You  can  see 
with  your  fingers  and  ears  and  mind.  You  are  going  to  work  all  your 
life — beginning  now.  Wipe  those  dishes!”  2 

— Thomas  M.  Johnson 

5.  The  startling-statement  opening.  You  may  use  this  begin- 
ning when  you  have  a significant  fact  that  will  focus  the  reader’s 
attention  on  the  crux  of  the  problem  to  be  discussed  in  your  paper. 
Do  not  use  this  opening  merely  to  arouse  the  attention  of  your 

1 From  “How  to  Be  an  Employee,”  by  Dr.  Peter  Drucker,  Fortune , May, 
1952,  copyright  1952  by  Time,  Inc.,  New  York;  as  condensed  in  Reader’s 
Digest,  Oct.  1952. 

2 From  “Almeda  Adams  and  Her  ‘Seeing  Mind,’  ” Christian  Herald,  June, 
1947,  copyright,  1947,  by  the  Christian  Herald  Association,  Inc.,  New  York; 
as  condensed  in  Reader’s  Digest,  June,  1947. 
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readers.  For  example,  a statement  such  as  “Five  thousand  auto 
accidents  occurred  in  Black  Hawk  County  in  1948”  would  be 
appropriate  for  a paper  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  auto  accidents 
in  that  region  during  that  year. 

Here  is  an  example  from  a current  magazine  article : 

There  never  has  been  anything  quite  like  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  oldest  trading  firm  in  the  world,  it  was  founded  280 
years  ago  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade,  and  it  still  does  that.  It  is  the 
second  largest  fur  dealer  in  the  world.  (The  largest  is  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.)  It  still  has  203  trading  posts;  at  some 
of  them  Eskimos  swap  pelts  for  the  snow  knives  with  which  they 
build  igloos,  and  Indians  turn  in  their  catch  for  chewing  gum, 
Coca-Cola  and  moccasins  (machine-made).  But  some  of  its  early 
forts  are  now  great  cities — Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Victoria.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Company’s  log  houses  have  evolved  into  department 
stores  still  selling  the  famous  Hudson’s  Bay  blankets,  to  be  sure,  but 
also  everything  else  you  can  think  of  and  some  things  you  probably 
couldn’t  imagine.1  _Ray  Gakdner 

6.  Other  types  of  beginnings.  The  five  preceding  openings  are 
among  those  used  most  frequently.  There  are,  however,  other 
openings : descriptive,  first-person,  unusual,  suspense,  question,  refer- 
ence to  a well-known  person,  direct-quotation,  and  indirect-quota- 
tion. Whichever  form  is  the  most  appropriate  and  natural  for  a 
particular  subject  is  the  one  that  you  should  use.  Remember  to 
make  the  beginning  specific,  for  general  openings  rarely  stimulate 
a reader’s  interest. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

Comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  preceding  examples  of  open- 
ing paragraphs  by  writing  specific  answers  to  each  of  the  questions 
that  follow.  Do  not  write  mere  Yes  or  No  answers.  Be  prepared  to 
discuss  these  paragraphs  in  class. 

1.  Is  the  beginning  direct  and  interesting? 

2.  Does  the  beginning  make  you  want  to  read  further? 

3.  Does  the  beginning  seem  appropriate  to  the  subject? 

4.  What  method  is  used  in  the  beginning?  (See  pages  49  to  51.) 

5.  Is  the  beginning  specific  or  general? 

1 From  " Beads  to  Billions:  The  Story  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,” 
Maclean’s,  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  1,  1949,  copyright  1949  by  Maclean-Hunter  Pub. 
Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada;  as  condensed  in  Reader’s  Digest,  April,  1950. 
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Developing  the  report 


After  you  have  made  a good  beginning,  you  are  ready  to  follow 
your  outline  in  the  development  of  your  subject.  If  you  discover 
that  minor  changes  will  improve  your  outline,  you  should  make 
those  alterations  before  you  continue  writing.  With  your  outline 
and  notes  before  you,  write  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  possible. 
You  will  make  your  changes  and  corrections  in  grammar  and 
sentence  structure  in  the  revision  of  the  first  draft. 

Here  are  two  principles  to  follow  in  the  writing  of  your  report: 

1.  Indicate  clearly  the  relationships  between  topics.  If  the  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  is  orderly,  the  reader  will  need  few 
reminders  of  the  steps  by  which  the  topic  is  being  discussed. 
Occasionally,  however,  formal  connective  devices,  known  as  transi- 
tions, should  be  used  to  lead  the  reader  from  one  idea  to  another 
idea  or  from  one  division  to  another  division.  These  transitional 
devices  are  words,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  and  sometimes 
paragraphs. 

The  following  list  will  suggest  some  of  the  transitional  devices 
that  you  will  use  in  your  writing: 

Words:  now,  however,  moreover,  nevertheless,  previously,  after- 
wards, next,  first,  second,  also,  last,  therefore. 

Phrases:  For  instance,  by  the  way,  for  example,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  conclusion,  in  addition  to,  to  repeat,  in  the  same  way, 
to  go  on. 

Glauses:  As  I said  before,  we  now  see,  I suppose,  as  you  saw, 
later  we  shall  see. 


2.  Devote  more  space  to  difficult  or  important  points  than  you 
do  to  easy  or  less  important  ones.  If  any  doubt  arises  as  to  how 
much  space  should  be  given  to  any  part,  consult  your  outline, 
where  the  relation  between  the  parts  is  clearly  shown.  Do  not 
let  any  inspiration  that  may  come  to  you  while  writing  tempt  you 
to  write  at  length  on  a phase  not  treated  in  detail  in  your  outline. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Make  a list  of  the  transitional  expressions  that  are  used  in  a 
chapter  of  a novel  that  you  are  reading  or  in  a chapter  in  one  of  your 
textbooks.  Write  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  chapter  number  at  the 
top  of  a sheet  of  paper.  Indicate  whether  the  transitional  devices  are 
used  to  connect  sentences,  parts  of  sentences,  or  paragraphs. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Find  three  transitional  sentences  in  your  reading.  Copy  them, 
and,  in  a sentence  or  two  for  each  one,  discuss  the  purpose  of  each 
sentence  according  to  the  following  list: 

1.  To  indicate  emphasis 

2.  To  summarize 

3.  To  indicate  relationships  in  time,  in  space,  and  in  contrast 

4.  To  enlarge  upon 

5.  To  grant  a concession 

Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Copy  one  good  transitional  paragraph  from  a book  or  a maga- 
zine article.  Then  write  several  sentences  in  which  you  explain  its 
purpose.  Why  is  this  paragraph  necessary?  Does  the  paragraph  in- 
dicate emphasis;  summarize;  indicate  relationships  in  time,  in  space, 
and  in  contrast;  or  grant  a concession? 

Ending  the  report 

The  close  of  your  report  should  give  an  impression  of  com- 
pleteness. It  should  leave  the  reader  with  the  central  thought  of 
the  article  in  mind.  You  need  not  have  a formal  conclusion  in 
which  you  tell  what  you  have  done  or  repeat  what  is  already 
known  unless,  as  in  a textbook  chapter,  you  wish  to  emphasize 
certain  points  by  summarizing  them. 

In  order  to  give  your  reader  a sense  of  finality,  you  may  restate 
the  title  or  refer  to  it  indirectly  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  final 
paragraph.  You  may  also  point  out  the  significance  of  your  discus- 
sion, or  you  may  recommend  a method  of  improvement  if  that 
technique  seems  appropriate.  The  point  to  remember  in  writing 
the  conclusion  is  that  you  should  not  merely  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said. 
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Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

Comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  concluding  paragraphs,  which 
follow,  for  the  articles  from  which  the  beginnings  were  shown  on 
pages  49  to  51.  Write  answers  to  the  following  questions  before 
discussing  the  paragraphs  in  class: 

1.  How  effective  is  the  concluding  paragraph? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  there  an  impression  of  finality? 

3.  What  method  is  used  to  conclude  the  article? 

4.  Has  the  author  used  a formal  close  to  tell  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed? 

5.  With  what  main  thought  does  the  paragraph  leave  the  reader? 

This  is  the  ending  of  the  article  that  illustrates  the  section  entitled 
<(The  direct  beginning ” on  page  49. 

These  dimensions  were  staggering  to  the  imagination  in  1925. 
James  Jeans  suggested  that  such  distances  probably  approached  the 
limits  of  the  universe.  How  timid  the  speculation  seems  today! 
In  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars  man’s  concept  of  the 
cosmos  expanded  more  than  a thousandfold,  thanks  largely  to 
continually  accumulating  evidence  unveiled  by  the  great  telescopes 
as  they  pushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  space.1 2 

— George  W.  Gray 

This  is  the  ending  of  the  article  that  illustrates  the  section  entitled 
“ The  narrative  approach”  on  page  49. 

He  is  lavish — of  his  time,  his  interest  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart. 
And  no  matter  who  his  visitor  may  be,  when  he  leaves  he  will  carry 
away  with  him  a tonic  sense  of  freshness  and  a renewed  zest  for 
life.  This  is,  indeed,  Browning’s  “The  last  of  life  for  which  the 
first  was  made.”  This  is  the  way  old  age  can  be.* 

— Benedict  Thielen 

This  is  the  ending  of  the  article  that  illustrates  the  section  entitled 
(<The  ‘you’  beginning”  on  pages  49  and  50. 

Being  an  employee  means  working  with  people;  it  means  living 
and  working  in  a society.  Intelligence,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  there- 

1 See  footnote  on  p.  49  for  source. 

2 See  footnote  on  p.  49  for  source. 
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fore  not  the  most  important  quality.  What  is  decisive  is  character 
and  integrity.  If  you  work  with  people  you  are  going  to  fail 
unless  you  also  have  basic  integrity.  And  integrity — character — is 
the  one  thing  most,  if  not  all,  employers  consider  first. 

There  are  many  skills  you  might  learn  to  be  an  employee,  many 
abilities  that  are  required.  But  fundamentally  the  one  quality  de- 
manded of  you  will  not  be  skill,  knowledge,  or  talent,  but  character.1 

This  is  the  ending  of  the  article  that  illustrates  the  section  entitled 
<{The  dialogue  beginning’  on  page  50. 

“Far  more  than  seeing  eyes,”  Miss  Adams  said  to  me  with  deep 
conviction,  “we  all  need  seeing  minds.  We  must  see  the  stars  of  hope 
and  aspiration  that  light  us  to  this  Divine  Truth:  the  highest  destiny 
any  human  being  can  attain  is  to  accept  his  place  cheerfully  and 
fulfill  its  obligations  with  courage  and  love  and  faith.  He  who  lacks 
the  seeing  mind  is  more  truly  blind  than  he  through  whose  eyes  no 
light  shines.”  2 * 

— Thomas  M.  Johnson 

This  is  the  ending  of  the  article  that  illustrates  the  section  entitled 
“The  startling-statement  opening”  on  pages  50  and  51. 

Prince  Rupert,  the  first  governor,  and  his  original  18  Adventurers 
would  be  amazed  at  their  Company’s  activities  today.  Nor  will  its 
managing  director  for  Canada,  Philip  Chester,  hazard  a guess  as  to 
its  eventual  destiny. 

“We’re  not  a large  company,”  he  says  modestly,  “but  we  are  the 
oldest.  It’s  nice  to  know  that.”  8 

— Ray  Gardner 


Rewriting  the  report 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  good  writing;  there  is  only  good 
rewriting.”  That  statement  was  made  by  a well-known  magazine 
writer.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  pupils  turn  in  copies  of 
first  drafts  as  examples  of  their  best  writing?  Do  they  really 
believe  themselves  better  than  professional  writers,  who  consider 
revisions  an  essential  part  of  good  writing? 

1 See  footnote  on  p.  50  for  source. 

2 See  footnote  on  p.  50  for  source. 

8 See  footnote  on  p.  51  for  source. 
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To  make  the  report  lively  and  easy  to  read,  the  first  draft  should 
be  written  quickly  and  spontaneously.  Revisions  in  sentence  struc- 
ture and  corrections  in  grammar  should  be  made  later. 

If  you  wish  to  do  your  best  job  in  writing,  you  should  read 
your  report  four  times  before  writing  the  final  draft.  Each  time 
that  you  read  it  you  should  concentrate  on  a different  phase  of 
writing. 

In  the  first  reading,  you  will  examine  the  content.  Have  you 
accomplished  your  purpose?  Is  the  thought  clear?  Have  you 
included  enough  information?  Have  you  omitted  all  unnecessary 
details?  Have  you  achieved  a proper  proportion  between  the  im- 
portant and  the  less  important  details?  Have  you  followed  the 
order  of  the  outline? 

The  second  time  that  you  go  over  your  paper,  you  will  read 
aloud  to  check  on  the  smoothness  and  forcefulness  of  your  style. 
Have  you  a variety  of  sentences  rather  than  a monotonous  succes- 
sion of  short,  choppy  statements?  Are  the  beginnings  of  sentences 
varied?  Will  the  reader  easily  understand  the  thoughts  of  your 
sentences?  Are  the  relationships  between  sentences  and  paragraphs 
made  clear  by  means  of  transitions?  Have  you  eliminated  un- 
necessary words?  Have  you  used  colorful  verbs  and  specific 
nouns?  Are  the  sentences  smooth? 

In  the  third  reading,  you  will  check  your  report  for  accuracy 
of  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  You  will  read  through 
your  paper  looking  for  errors  that  you  know  you  are  likely  to  make. 

In  the  fourth  reading,  you  will  read  the  paper  sentence  by 
sentence  in  order  to  be  sure  that  you  have  made  all  corrections. 
As  you  follow  this  procedure,  you  will  be  reasonably  certain  that 
you  have  a paper  free  from  errors  in  mechanics. 

When  you  have  finished  the  final  reading  of  your  paper  and 
have  made  all  of  the  changes  and  corrections,  you  are  ready  to 
copy  your  report  neatly  and  legibly. 

Here  is  a set  of  directions  for  you  to  follow  in  your  final  draft. 
Use  it  unless  your  teacher  has  given  you  other  instructions. 

1.  Use  regulation  white  paper  8J4"  X 11"  in  size.  If  you 
typewrite,  you  will  use  unruled  paper. 

2.  Write  with  black  or  blue-black  ink. 
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3.  Center  the  title  on  the  first  line  if  you  use  ruled  paper. 
If  not,  center  the  title  two  inches  down  from  the  top  of  the  first 
page. 

4.  Capitalize  all  of  the  important  words  of  the  title.  If  you 
typewrite  your  report,  capitalize  all  of  the  letters  of  all  the  words 
in  the  title. 

5.  Do  not  use  a period  after  the  title.  Use  a question  mark 
if  the  title  asks  a question. 

6.  Skip  the  first  line  between  the  title  and  the  beginning  of 
the  first  paragraph. 

7.  Leave  a margin  of  one  inch  on  each  side  of  the  page. 

8.  Indent  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph  one  inch. 

9.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page  write  your 
name  on  one  line,  your  class  and  period  on  the  next,  and  the 
date  on  the  third  line. 

10.  In  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  each  page  after  the  first 
page,  write  the  page  number  without  the  period. 

11.  Try  to  avoid  hyphenating  words  at  the  ends  of  lines,  but 
do  not  crowd  them. 

12.  Erase  neatly  if  you  discover  that  you  have  made  errors. 

13.  Use  the  caret  (A)  at  the  point  of  omission  to  insert  a 
word  or  phrase  which  you  may  have  omitted. 

14.  Double  space  the  lines  if  you  type  your  report. 

15.  Do  not  fold  your  manuscript.  Fasten  the  pages  together 
with  a paper  clip  placed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

16.  Be  sure  that  your  final  manuscript  is  neat  and  attractive. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Now  that  you  have  studied  all  of  the  steps  essential  to  the  system- 
atic writing  of  a good  theme  or  report,  select  one  of  the  topics  that 
follow  or  one  of  your  own,  and  write  a paper  approximately  500  to 
1,000  words  in  length.  Follow  each  step  as  outlined  in  this  chapter. 
Your  teacher  will  check  your  progress  from  the  time  you.  choose  and 
limit  your  topic  until  the  final  step.  She  will  give  you  permission  to 
proceed  to  the  next  step  only  after  you  have  completed  each  preced- 
ing step  satisfactorily.  If  you  gather  some  of  your  material  from 
reading,  be  sure  to  have  several  notecards  to  submit  with  your  final 
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draft.  Include  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper  at  the  end  of  your  report 
a list  of  the  references  that  you  have  used. 


Pearl  Diving 
The  RGMP 
Marquis  Wheat 
Bullfighting 
The  Helicopter 
Flood  Control 
Photography 


The  Gold  Rush 
Father  Lacombe 
Paper  Making 
Mackenzie  King 
Penicillin 
Tuberculosis 
Anesthetics 


Uses  of  X-Ray 
Helen  Keller 
Radiant  Heating 
Game  Laws 

The  History  of  Baseball  (or 
Basketball  or  Football) 
Modern  Homes 


GIVING  AN  ORAL  REPORT 

The  methods  used  to  prepare  an  oral  report  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  used  in  preparing  a written  report.  By  fol- 
lowing these  methods,  you  may  be  certain  that  the  ideas  and  the 
information  that  you  wish  to  communicate  to  your  listeners  will 
be  conveyed  successfully. 

A review  of  these  principles  and  an  effective  method  of  speak- 
ing should  help  you  to  give  a successful  oral  report. 

1.  Select  a suitable  subject.  You  will  interest  your  listeners 
by  selecting  a subject  that  they  will  enjoy  hearing  discussed. 
Consider  the  type  of  audience  that  you  will  have:  Are  the  people 
old  or  young?  Are  they  bound  together  by  a common  purpose? 
Have  they  heard  talks  on  this  subject  before?  Select  a subject 
in  which  you  are  interested,  one  about  which  you  know  or  can 
learn  a great  deal. 

2.  Limit  or  expand  your  subject.  The  same  principles  should 
be  kept  in  mind  here  as  were  explained  on  page  35.  Instead 
of  being  careful  about  the  total  number  of  pages  for  your  report, 
however,  you  are  now  concerned  with  how  much  time  you  will 
have  for  the  presentation  of  your  talk.  With  proper  planning 
and  preparation,  you  will  give  a report  in  the  time  that  is  allotted 
to  you. 

3.  Gather  material  for  your  topic.  (See  pages  36  to  38  for 
the  methods  used  in  gathering  material  for  an  oral  report.) 

4.  Outline  your  topic.  An  oral  report  must  be  as  well  organized 
as  a written  report.  In  fact,  the  organization  should  be  even  more 
obvious,  for  a listener  cannot  go  back  and  reread  a part  of  the 
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report.  Decide  upon  your  central  purpose  and  then  plan  your 
outline  accordingly.  (See  pages  43  to  47.)  The  purpose  of 
an  oral  report  may  be  one  of  the  following: 

a.  To  amuse  or  entertain 

b.  To  inform 

c.  To  convince 

d.  To  persuade 

5.  Consider  your  audience.  Besides  selecting  a topic  in  which 
your  listeners  will  be  interested,  you  will  consider  several  other 
factors  about  your  listeners: 

a.  How  much  do  they  know  about  the  topic?  If  they  know 
little,  you  will  have  to  develop  a background  for  them.  If  they 
know  a great  deal,  you  will  concentrate  on  some  new  aspects  of 
the  subject. 

b.  How  do  they  feel  toward  the  ideas  that  you  intend  to 
advocate?  If  they  are  receptive,  you  will  go  ahead  enthusiastically. 
If  they  are  unfriendly,  you  will  move  cautiously  as  you  try  to 
convince  them. 

c.  How  much  training  and  education  have  they  had?  For 
example,  you  would  not  speak  to  a group  of  seventh  graders  in 
the  same  way  that  you  would  follow  in  addressing  a group  of 
sophomores.  You  will  adapt  your  topic  and  your  presentation  of 
it  to  the  group  to  which  you  are  speaking. 

6.  Plan  an  effective  opening.  Just  as  an  effective  beginning 
paragraph  is  necessary  to  a written  composition,  you  will  need 
an  interest-arousing  opening  for  an  oral  report.  The  opening  has 
two  purposes:  (1)  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  listeners  in  the 
speaker’s  topic,  and  (2)  to  explain  anything  that  is  necessary  for 
the  listeners  to  know  in  order  to  follow  the  report.  During  the 
opening  you  will  explain  why  you  are  speaking  on  that  particular 
topic,  why  you  are  giving  the  report  at  this  particular  time,  and 
why  the  report  should  prove  interesting  to  the  audience. 

Here  are  several  commonly  used  methods  of  gaining  the  atten- 
tion of  your  listeners: 

a.  Tell  an  appropriate  story. 

b.  Refer  to  the  occasion,  the  time,  or  the  place, 
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c.  Present  a situation  or  a conflict  that  will  lead  into  your  topic. 

d.  Start  with  a startling  statement  that  is  significant. 

Do  not  use  a form  of  introduction  that  is  merely  interesting 
but  that  has  little  to  do  with  your  topic.  Whatever  method  you 
use  in  the  opening,  you  should  be  certain  that  it  will  lead  easily 
into  the  central  purpose  of  your  talk.  State  the  purpose  clearly 
by  saying,  for  example,  “I  hope  to  show  that  the  Community 
Chest  is  a worthy  agency  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,”  or  “Today  I 
am  going  to  try  to  prove  that  planning  is  essential  to  a successful 
vacation.” 

7.  Develop  the  body  of  the  report.  The  body  of  an  oral  re- 
port is  developed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a written  report. 
You  will  follow  the  order  planned  in  the  outline:  time  order, 
space  order,  comparison-and-contrast  order,  cause-and-effect  order, 
problem-solution  order,  or  related-group  order.  ( Review  the  transi- 
tional devices  which  you  have  learned  to  use.) 

a.  Time  order.  Because  this  sequence  follows  the  events  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happen,  it  is  also  known  as  the  chronological 
method.  You  can  use  this  plan  in  telling  a story,  explaining  a 
process,  or  in  giving  directions. 

b.  Space  order.  If  you  were  preparing  a report  on  the  regions 
of  Canada,  you  would  probably  begin  with  the  Eastern  Coastal 
Plain,  proceeding  to  the  Laurentian  Shield,  the  Lowlands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Prairies,  the  Western  Cordillera,  and  finally  to 
the  West  Coast.  In  following  this  procedure,  you  would  be  using 
the  space  order. 

c.  Comparison-and-contrast  order.  Whenever  you  can  point  out 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  two  objects,  you  should 
use  this  order.  Remember  that  you  will  always  start  with  the 
similarities. 

d.  Cause-and-effect  order.  This  order  may  be  used  by  first 
explaining  either  the  effects  or  the  causes.  Whichever  method 
seems  appropriate  for  your  topic  is  the  one  to  use.  For  example, 
you  may  wish  to  explain  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  before 
you  explain  some  of  its  effects. 

e.  Problem-solution  order.  This  method  is  particularly  useful 
when  you  are  preparing  a report  which  is  to  suggest  methods  of 
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solving  a problem.  For  example,  your  report  may  deal  with  the 
recreational  problems  of  teen-agers  in  your  town  or  city.  A good 
way  to  present  your  report  would  be  to  sketch  for  your  listeners 
the  various  problems  and  then  suggest  several  possible  solutions. 

f.  Related-group  order.  When  you  do  not  wish  to  use  one  of 
the  preceding  orders,  you  might  group  your  points  into  logical 
divisions  and  discuss  them  in  that  order.  For  example,  if  you  are 
planning  a report  on  your  visit  to  a zoo,  you  will  divide  your 
topic  into  the  various  types  of  animals  and  birds  that  you  saw 
instead  of  relating  your  visit  in  the  time  or  space  orders. 

8.  Plan  the  conclusion.  Since  the  methods  of  concluding  an 
oral  report  are  the  same  as  those  for  writing  one,  see  pages  53 

to  55. 

9.  Use  vivid  language.  The  words  that  you  use  in  expressing 
your  ideas  are  just  as  important  as  the  ideas  themselves.  Signifi- 
cant information  presented  in  a dull  fashion  will  not  interest 
your  listeners.  Joseph  Conrad,  a great  novelist,  once  said,  “Give 
me  the  right  word  and  I will  move  the  world.”  The  real  test  of 
your  ability  as  a speaker  lies  in  the  language  that  you  use  in 
presenting  your  ideas  and  information. 

Here  are  the  methods  which  successful  speakers  use  to  present 
their  topics: 

a.  Use  specific  words.  Do  not  be  content  to  say,  “He  walked 
down  the  street.”  Use  the  exact  word  to  convey  an  exact  mean- 
ing. Say  he  ambled,  slouched,  staggered,  tripped,  skipped,  joked, 
or  marched. 

b.  Use  colorful  words.  Make  use  of  words  that  formulate  pic- 
tures, sounds,  or  feelings  for  your  listeners,  words  that  appeal  to 
their  emotions.  Use  crash  or  bang  instead  of  loud  noise.  Use 
cottage  or  mansion  instead  of  house.  Use  home  in  place  of  where 
I live. 

c.  Use  illustrations  and  examples.  Illustrations  and  examples 
help  to  give  life  to  generalities.  Use  them  whenever  possible  to 
enable  your  listeners  to  visualize  what  you  are  describing.  For 
example,  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  of  triangles,  you  would 
make  your  explanation  clearer  by  drawing  the  types  of  triangles 
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on  the  blackboard.  In  a talk  on  rock  formations,  you  should 
have  the  different  specimens  of  which  you  speak  to  show  the  class. 

d.  Use  direct  quotations  when  possible.  Direct  quotations  are 
more  vivid  than  indirect  quotations.  For  example,  He  said  that 
John  should  be  quiet  now  is  mild  in  comparison  to  John , stop 
making  that  racket  this  instant!  Do  you  hear  me?  To  carry  the 
quotation  method  still  further,  whenever  you  can  quote  an  authority 
or  an  expert  to  support  what  you  say,  you  should  do  so.  Your 
statements  become  more  significant  and  your  listeners  are  more 
impressed  with  what  you  have  said. 

e.  Use  questions.  When  you  use  a question  in  your  speech,  you 
do  not  ordinarily  expect  your  listeners  to  stand  and  give  you 
the  answer.  You  use  a question  merely  to  focus  the  attention  of 
your  listeners  upon  a problem  or  to  make  them  think  about  what 
you  have  said.  This  type  of  question  is  known  as  a rhetorical 
question.  If  it  is  not  used  too  frequently,  it  is  an  effective  device 
to  use  on  an  audience. 

10.  Rehearse  your  report.  Inexperienced  speech  pupils  usually 
want  to  write  out  their  reports  before  they  give  them.  This  plan, 
however,  prevents  them  from  learning  how  to  “think  on  their  feet.” 
As  a beginning  speech  pupil  you  should  prepare  thoroughly  by 
making  a good  outline  and  by  developing  your  ability  to  speak 
from  this  outline.  Learn  to  formulate  your  sentences  while  you 
are  speaking.  Each  time  that  you  rehearse  or  give  a talk  in  this 
manner,  you  will  become  less  and  less  dependent  upon  your  outline. 
In  a short  time,  you  will  develop  your  ability  to  speak  without  notes. 

You  should  rehearse  your  report  as  many  times  as  you  think 
necessary  for  clear,  forceful,  and  effective  presentation.  Practice 
giving  your  report  before  the  mirror  in  your  room  just  as  you 
intend  to  give  it  before  your  audience.  Follow  the  principles  of 
good  speaking  that  you  have  already  studied. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Write  a simple  two-division  outline  illustrating  each  of  the 
orders  discussed  on  pages  60  to  61.  You  need  not  include  any  sub- 
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topics.  The  class  will  place  several  of  their  outlines  on  the  board. 
Determine  whether  the  order  used  for  each  topic  is  appropriate. 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  outline  in  the  cause-and-effect  order: 

I.  Causes  of  seasonal  unemployment 
II.  Effects  of  seasonal  unemployment  on  the  children 
of  the  unemployed 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Prepare  an  outline  for  a five-minute  talk  on  one  of  the  topics 
that  follow.  Apply  all  of  the  principles  for  a good  speech  that  you 
can.  Be  able  to  tell  why  you  chose  a particular  order  for  your  out- 
line. Rehearse  your  talk  at  least  twice  before  a mirror.  You  may  use 
your  outline  when  you  give  your  talk  to  the  class. 


How  to  Tan  Leather 
Watching  a Television  Program 
Raising  Chinchillas 
The  Migration  of  Birds 


Caring  for  the  Complexion 
Developing  a Negative 
The  T Formation  in  Football 
Purifying  City  Water 


Class  activity  . . . 

C.  In  a three-minute  talk  explain  one  of  the  topics  that  follow  by 
using  the  time  order.  (See  page  60.)  Remember  that  the  listener  is 
primarily  interested  in  what  and  how  in  an  explanation.  A picture 
or  a diagram  may  help  you  to  make  your  explanation  clearer. 

1.  How  to  Bake  Bread  (or  Cake  or  Cookies) 

2.  How  to  Play  Croquet  (or  another  home  game) 

3.  How  to  Guard  an  Opponet  in  Basketball 

4.  How  to  Train  a Dog 

5.  How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of  a Farm  Crop 

6.  How  to  Use  Water-Color  Paints 

7.  How  to  Catch  Fish 

8.  An  explanatory  topic  of  your  own  choice 

REPORTING  ON  BOOKS 

Since  so  many  more  books  are  being  written  today  than  any- 
one could  possibly  read,  you  need  to  select  with  great  care  the 
books  that  you  intend  to  read.  If  you  do  not,  you  are  likely  to 
stumble  through  books  that  neither  entertain  you  nor  give  you 
a full  understanding  of  life  and  its  problems. 
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How  can  you  select  a book  and  know  that  reading  it  will  be 
worth  your  time?  Certainly  you  should  remember  the  old  saying 
“Don’t  judge  a book  by  its  cover.”  Nevertheless,  you  probably 
have  heard  some  of  your  classmates  say  that  they  selected  a book 
because  it  looked  interesting.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  books 
in  the  library  are  bound  in  dull  gray  covers.  Publishers  now  realize 
that  flashy  covers  often  sell  books,  and  consequently  they  hire 
clever  artists  to  design  gay  book  jackets  for  the  books  placed  on 
the  market  today.  Just  as  a dull  cover  does  not  mean  that  a 
book  is  dull,  an  attractive  cover  is  no  guarantee  that  the  contents 
are  interesting. 

Here  are  several  warnings:1 

1.  Do  not  judge  a book  by  its  title.  A title  can  very  often  be 
misleading.  For  example,  Edna  Ferber’s  So  Big  almost  suggests 
a childhood  tale  instead  of  an  interesting  story  of  a country  school 
teacher  who  became  a farmer’s  wife  in  a community  just  outside 
Chicago. 

2.  Do  not  judge  a book  by  the  “blurb.”  The  “blurb”  on  the 
book  jacket  is  merely  a highly  complimentary  summary  of  the 
book  told  in  vivid,  exaggerated  language.  Its  only  purpose  is  to 
sell  the  book. 

3.  Do  not  judge  a book  by  the  size  of  its  print.  While  large  type 
is  probably  easier  to  read,  it  certainly  is  no  proof  of  the  quality  of 
the  book. 

4.  Do  not  judge  a book  by  its  last  few  pages.  There  are  many 
readers  who  turn  to  the  back  of  the  book  to  read  several  pages 
before  they  decide  whether  to  read  the  entire  book.  This  practice 
is  definitely  unwise  because  the  content  of  the  last  few  pages 
cannot  be  judged  fully  without  knowing  what  has  happened  before 
those  pages. 

Now  that  you  know  how  not  to  select  a book,  here  are  some 
good  points  to  follow  in  choosing  your  reading: 2 

1.  Consider  the  author.  If  you  have  read  James  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  The  Deer  slayer  or  if  you  have  heard  your  friends  speak 
enthusiastically  of  Cooper’s  books,  you  can  be  reasonably  sure 

1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English,  copyright,  1947,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 

2 See  footnote  above  for  source. 
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that  you  will  enjoy  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans , too.  If  you  select 
a book  by  an  author  with  a good  reputation,  you  will  not  likely 
be  disappointed. 

2.  Consult  older  friends  for  recommendations.  Many  of  your 
older  friends,  including  teachers  and  librarians,  have  read  many 
of  the  books  which  you  may  be  considering  reading.  Since  these 
people  are  probably  familiar  with  you  and  your  tastes,  they  can 
help  you  to  select  books  that  you  will  enjoy. 

3.  Consult  book  reviews.  You  have  undoubtedly  read  some  of 
the  book  reviews  that  have  appeared  in  your  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  you  have  probably  heard  others  that  were  broad- 
cast over  the  radio.  The  type  and  quality  of  these  reviews  may 
vary  widely,  but  they  all  have  the  common  purpose  of  telling  a 
prospective  reader  what  the  book  is  about.  Since  book  reviews 
are  not  primarily  advertisements,  they  are  likely  to  relate  impartially 
the  opinions  of  critics. 


To  see  what  a number  of  critics  have  said  about  a particular 
book,  you  can  turn  to  the  Book  Review  Digest  and  read  a con- 
densation of  the  best  reviews  on  a certain  book.  By  following 
such  reviews  you  can  soon  decide  whether  or  not  you  wish  to 
read  the  book. 

Because  the  quality  of  your  reading  will  be  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  reviews  you  read,  you  should  know  what  constitutes 
a good  review  and  you  should  learn  to  write  one  yourself. 

The  difference  between  reviewing  a book  and  criticizing  it 
should  be  pointed  out.  If  you  read  a book  and  write  a summary 
of  its  contents,  telling  the  material  that  it  includes  and  describing 
the  author’s  style,  you  have  written  a review  of  the  book.  Such  a 
review  is  similar  to  a news  story  written  by  a reporter,  for,  like 
the  reporter,  you  have  kept  yourself  out  of  what  you  have  written. 
If,  however,  you  include  all  of  the  preceding  points  in  your  report 
in  addition  to  your  own  opinions  on  the  value  of  the  book,  you 
have  written  literary  criticism.  The  book  reports  which  you  will 
be  writing  are  likely  to  border  on  being  literary  criticism,  although 
they  will  be  simple  compared  with  those  featured  in,  say,  Saturday 
Night , the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  or  the  book  sections  of 
some  of  our  large  metropolitan  newspapers. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Select  a current  book  that  you  think  you  would  like  to  read.  If 
possible,  consult  the  “blurb”  on  the  book  jacket.  Then  check  several 
reviews  in  current  newspapers  or  magazines  and  in  the  Book  Review 
Digest,  which  is  probably  in  your  school  or  city  library.  Write  a 
report  at  least  a page  in  length  in  which  you  compare  and  contrast 
the  critics’  opinions  with  that  given  in  the  “blurb.”  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  more  nearly  reliable  opinion  of  the  book?  Prepare  to 
discuss  your  findings  in  class. 


Reporting  on  a novel 

Before  you  can  give  a satisfactory  report  on  any  book,  your 
first  step  is,  of  course,  to  read  the  book  thoroughly.  You  should 
know  its  contents  almost  as  well  as  the  author  knows  them.  If 
you  do  not  have  this  knowledge,  you  are  likely  to  miss  the  point 
of  some  part  of  the  book  and  to  make  an  unfounded  statement 
that  will  mark  you  as  a shallow  reader. 

By  following  these  suggestions,1  you  will  learn  to  write  an 
intelligent  book  report : 

1.  Examine  the  characters  and  their  background.  The  char- 
acters in  a novel  should  have  individual  personalities  and  should 
be  true  to  life.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  recognize  them 
were  you  to  meet  them  on  the  street?  Do  their  actions  seem  to 
be  the  way  real  people  act?  Are  their  actions  well  motivated? 
What  traits  make  them  particularly  liked  or  disliked? 

2.  Examine  the  problems.  You  could  not  have  a novel  unless 
you  had  a problem,  a conflict  between  at  least  two  opposing  forces. 
Sometimes  the  conflict  may  be  between  the  hero  and  another 
character,  between  the  hero  and  a situation,  or  between  the  hero 
and  himself.  Whatever  the  problem,  it  should  be  realistic,  plausible, 
and  completely  developed  during  the  course  of  the  story. 

3.  Examine  the  plot.  The  plot  is  the  story  that  tells  what 
happens  to  the  characters  as  they  confront  the  problems  devised  by 

1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English , copyright,  1947,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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the  author.  You  should  ask  yourself  whether  the  plot  is  true  to 
life.  Do  the  characters  act  as  puppets  pulled  by  the  author’s 
strings,  or  do  they  perform  naturally?  Does  the  plot  unfold  to  a 
logical  outcome  or  is  the  reader  left  unconvinced?  Are  the  events 
that  happen  well  motivated,  or  do  they  just  happen  with  no 
apparent  reason? 

4.  Examine  the  style.  The  style  of  a book  is  what  makes  the 
content  interesting.  Is  the  writing  clear,  direct,  and  colorful?  Is 
the  action  fast-moving  or  is  it  leisurely?  Does  it  hold  your  atten- 
tion? Is  the  language  easy  to  understand?  Is  the  author  clever 
and  witty?  Does  he  appeal  to  your  emotions  and  to  your  imagi- 
nation? 

5.  Examine  the  ideas.  Most  novels  tell  more  than  a story. 
They  portray  universal  truths,  such  as  the  fact  that  persistence 
usually  pays,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  freedom  is 
worth  fighting  for.  They  also  often  give  us  an  insight  into  pioneer 
life  to  show  the  hardships  with  which  our  ancestors  had  to  contend 
in  the  making  of  Canada.  You  should  determine  whether  the 
author  is  optimistic  or  pessimistic  and  whether  he  portrays  lifelike 
situations.  Decide  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  him. 

After  you  have  read  a book  critically,  you  are  ready  to  write 
the  book  report.  As  in  all  other  types  of  writing,  you  should  first 
outline  what  you  intend  to  include  in  the  report.  The  order  in 
which  you  present  the  parts  of  a report  may  vary  somewhat,  de- 
pending upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  book.  In  general,  however, 
your  report  should  follow  this  plan:  You  should  have  an  interest- 
arousing  opening  paragraph,  several  well-constructed  paragraphs 
developing  essential  parts  of  a book  report,  and  an  effective  conclu- 
sion that  gives  an  impression  of  finality.  (See  pages  32  to  57 
for  the  principles  that  govern  all  types  of  reports.) 

Here  are  suggestions  for  writing  the  report  of  a novel: 

1.  Name  the  book  and  the  author.  The  title  and  the  author 
of  the  book  need  not  appear  in  the  first  sentence  or  even  in  the 
first  paragraph,  depending  on  the  type  of  beginning  that  you 
use.  They  should  appear,  however,  somewhere  near  the  beginning. 
Include  significant  information  about  the  author  that  will  give  the 
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reader  a better  appreciation  of  the  book.  What  qualifications  did 
he  have  to  write  the  book?  Was  he  writing  of  his  own  experiences? 
To  know  that  Jack  London  experienced  first  hand  most  of  the 
events  that  he  mentions  in  The  Call  of  the  Wild  certainly  adds  to 
the  interest  of  the  book.  What  other  similar  books  has  the  author 
written? 

2.  What  kind  of  book  is  it?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a book 
is  a novel.  For  example,  you  should  explain  in  a report  of  A Tale 
of  Two  Cities  that  the  book  is  a dramatic  romance  based  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Such  facts  enable  the  reader  to  picture  the 
book  more  vividly,  and  they  add  to  its  significance  for  the  reader. 

3.  Introduce  the  leading  characters.  The  interest  in  most  novels 
is  centered  on  the  characters:  who  they  are,  what  they  do,  why 
they  act  as  they  do,  and  what  happens  to  them.  You  should  name 
the  principal  characters  and  let  a prospective  reader  see  what 
kind  of  people  they  are.  Quoting  directly  from  the  book  in  the 
author’s  language  is  better  than  describing  the  characters  in  your 
own  words,  for  it  gives  the  reader  a little  of  the  flavor  of  the  book. 
For  example,  after  you  have  written  several  sentences  about  Miss 
Murdstone  in  David  Copperfield,  you  might  include  Dickens’s 
own  description  of  David’s  first  meeting  with  his  aunt: 

“Is  that  your  boy,  sister-in-law?” 

My  mother  acknowledges  me. 

“Generally  speaking,”  said  Miss  Murdstone,  “I  don’t  like  boys. 
How  d’  ye  do,  boy.” 

Thus  little  Davie  himself  quickly  gains  the  reader’s  sympathy. 

In  order  that  you  may  later  quote  effective  passages,  you  should 
take  brief  notes,  giving  page  references.  Then  when  you  are 
writing  your  report,  you  can  easily  find  such  selections  in  the  book 
and  copy  the  passages  that  you  have  selected. 

4.  Sketch  the  plot  briefly.  Summarize  the  plot  in  100  words  or 
less,  but  do  not  divulge  the  climax.  Tell  only  enough  of  the  story 
to  arouse  the  reader’s  interest.  If  you  have  not  previously  described 
the  setting  and  the  time  of  the  story,  be  sure  that  you  include  those 
facts  in  your  synopsis. 

5.  Mention  the  author's  style.  This  section  of  a book  report 
is  the  part  which  classifies  the  report  as  literary  criticism  rather 
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than  as  a review.  Here  you  should  give  your  own  opinions  of  the 
book:  What  did  you  think  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
built  up  the  suspense?  Did  you  like  the  way  the  characters  were 
introduced?  Was  the  description  particularly  striking?  You  should 
quote  passages  to  illustrate  the  author’s  humor,  to  point  out  his 
ability  to  describe  a scene,  or  to  show  his  versatility  in  establishing 
moods.  ( See  number  4 on  page  67. ) 

6.  Suggest  what  the  authors  ideas  are.  Under  number  5 on 
page  67  you  noticed  that  most  novels  tell  more  than  a short 
story.  In  a book  report  you  should  give  your  interpretation  of 
the  book:  What  is  its  significance?  What  is  its  real  meaning?  To 
safeguard  yourself,  you  should  not  be  dogmatic  and  say  that  a 
book  is  the  funniest  book  ever  written  unless  you  are  certain  that 
no  one  would  disagree  with  you.  You  would  do  better  to  say,  “It 
seems  to  me  that.  . . .”  Unless  you  preface  your  remarks  with 
such  comments,  you  are  likely  to  find  yourself  in  an  embarrassing 
situation  if  your  reader  has  reason  to  suggest  a better  idea  about 
the  book. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

Study  the  book  reports  that  follow  to  see  how  the  writers  apply 
the  principles  of  good  book  reporting  which  you  have  just  read.  Jot 
down  some  comments  as  to  the  way  that  each  writer  handles  each 
of  the  six  preceding  points.  Does  each  report  have  an  interesting 
beginning?  Does  the  final  paragraph  give  an  impression  of  com- 
pleteness to  the  report?  Bring  these  notes  to  class  in  order  to  discuss 
the  two  following  reports. 

THE  KID  COMES  BACK,  by  John  Tunis 

Does  April  weather  make  you  think  restlessly  of  the  ball  diamond 
outside  your  classroom?  Does  the  sharp  crack  of  a bat  against  a ball 
and  the  solid  smack  of  a ball  plunking  into  a catcher’s  mitt  take 
your  attention  far,  far  away  from  punctuation  and  book  reports? 

Then  meet  John  R.  Tunis!  Mr.  Tunis  is  a writer  who  knows  how 
it  feels  to  have  “baseball  on  the  brain.”  A sportswriter  and  sports- 
caster  for  many  years,  John  Tunis  now  devotes  most  of  his  time  to 
writing  books  for  young  people.  Perhaps  you’ve  read  The  Duke 
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Decides , All-American,  or  Yea!  Wildcats!  If  you  haven’t  already  met 
Mr.  Tunis,  you  might  ask  your  librarian  for  his  latest,  The  Kid 
Comes  Back. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  Roy  Tucker,  already  known  to  Tunis 
fans  as  the  star  of  The  Kid  from  T omkinsville  and  World  Series.  In 
The  Kid  Comes  Back  we  pick  up  Roy’s  adventures  during  the  war. 
Sergeant  Roy  Tucker  is  a tail  gunner.  On  a mission  over  Occupied 
France  Roy’s  plane  crashes.  He  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  rescued 
from  the  Germans  by  French  Resistance  fighters. 

Tunis  doesn’t  write  of  the  war  as  a stage  for  fancy  heroics.  He 
shows  it  as  a dirty  job  that  must  be  finished;  he  pictures  soldiers  as 
weary,  often  scared,  but  determined  men.  Roy  Tucker  isn’t  the 
idol  of  the  Dodger  grandstands,  but  just  another  tail  gunner  doing 
his  bit. 

Roy  and  his  plane-mates  have  a rugged  time  getting  out  of 
France.  When  they  do,  Roy  is  shipped  home  because  of  a leg  injury 
that  he  received  in  the  plane  crash.  The  Dodgers  welcome  Roy  back 
with  open  arms.  But  it  soon  develops  that  Roy’s  leg  injury  has 
crippled  him  so  that  he  may  never  again  be  able  to  play  ball. 

The  sportswriters  dismiss  the  Tomkinsville  Kid  as  a “has  been,” 
and  Roy  watches  a rookie  take  over  his  star  position  in  center  field. 
But  not  for  long.  Roy  Tucker  faces  his  physical  handicap,  learns  to 
walk  all  over  again,  and  “the  Kid  comes  back!”  Roy  Tucker’s  fight 
is  one  that  has  a lesson  in  it  for  the  fellow  who  faces  any  sort  of 
defeat. 

The  Kid’s  comeback  provides  plenty  of  big-league  baseball  action 
— both  on  the  diamond  and  behind  the  scenes.  The  exciting  thing 
about  the  “Tunis  treatment”  is  that  you  forget  that  you’re  reading 
about  a game;  you  see  it  unfold  before  your  eyes,  and  frequently 
you’re  right  in  there  playing. 

A “boys  only”  book?  Well,  we  tried  it  on  a teen-aged  lass  who 
reacts  to  baseball  as  she  does  to  creamed  celery — she  can  take  it 
or  leave  it.  But  with  John  R.  Tunis  in  there  pitching,  she  didn’t 
leave  it.  That’s  the  best  recommendation  we  know.1 


I HAVE  JUST  BEGUN  TO  FiGHT,  by  Commander  Edward  Ellsberg 

Do  you  remember  that  John  Paul  Jones  said  those  words?  As  his 
ship  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  sinking  and  the  enemy  ordered  his 
surrender,  he  cried,  “I  have  just  begun  to  fight!”  He  kept  on  fight- 
ing and  won.  The  victory  helped  to  end  the  Revolutionary  War. 

I Have  Just  begun  to  Fight  is  a fast-moving  sea  story  of  Tom 


1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English,  copyright,  1947,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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Folger,  a friend  of  Cap’n  John  Paul  who  sailed  as  the  Cap’n’s  mid- 
shipman. 

John  Paul  was  the  twenty-one-year-old  captain  of  a merchant  ship 
when  Tom  met  him.  Tom  helped  save  Cap’n  Paul  from  prison  and 
became  his  right-hand  man  during  his  exploits.  Although  one  ship 
after  another  sank  under  Cap’n  Paul,  he  always  came  off  victorious. 
And  in  those  days  ships  were  full-rigged  sailing  vessels.  It  was  by 
superb  seamanship  and  remarkable  leadership  that  Cap’n  Paul  won 
his  victories. 

I Have  Just  Begun  to  Fight  is  written  by  a man  who  knows  the 
navy  and  the  sea.  If  you  like  the  book,  try  some  of  Commander  Ells- 
berg’s  other  books.  On  the  Bottom  is  a fascinating  story  about  rais- 
ing a submarine  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.1 

Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 


A.  Bring  to  class  several  examples  of  book  reports  found  in  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Determine  whether  they  are  reviews  or  literary 
criticism.  You  will  discover  that  the  term  hook  review  is  used  to  refer 


Reading  a good  book  review  makes  you  want  to  read  the  book. 


^Reprinted  from  Practical  English , copyright,  1947,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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to  either  type  of  report,  although  technically  it  means  a report  with- 
out the  writer’s  own  opinions.  Be  prepared  to  read  one  report  orally 
and  to  tell  why  you  think  that  the  report  is  a good  or  a poor  one. 
Does  the  report  make  you  want  to  read  the  book?  Tell  why.  Jot 
down  notes  on  the  preceding  questions  so  that  in  class  you  can  com- 
ment fluently  on  the  book  reports. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Perhaps  your  class  would  like  to  have  an  oral  book  report  day. 
Prepare  an  oral  book  report  of  three  minutes  in  length  for  a book 
you  have  recently  finished.  The  principles  to  follow  in  an  oral  book 
report  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  written  report.  Review  the  tech- 
niques of  a good  oral  presentation  listed  on  pages  58  to  62.  You 
may  use  notes. 


Reporting  on  a biography 

Thorough  and  critical  reading  is  as  important  in  preparing  a 
report  for  a biography  as  it  is  for  a novel.  Besides  following  those 
principles  of  preparation  listed  on  pages  63  to  69  that  could 
apply  to  a biography,  you  should  consider  these  questions: 

1.  Does  the  biographer  give  you  a picture  of  the  person  in 
many  different  situations? 

2.  Does  the  biographer  give  you  an  impartial  account  of  the 
person’s  accomplishments,  or  does  he  seem  to  be  prejudiced? 

3.  Does  the  biographer  attempt  to  interpret  the  value  to  society 
of  the  person’s  accomplishments? 

4.  Does  the  biographer  portray  his  character  as  a person  true  to 
life,  or  does  he  set  him  up  on  a pedestal  somewhat  as  a god? 

5.  Is  the  person’s  private  life  as  well  as  his  public  life  shown? 

6.  When  you  have  finished  the  book,  can  you  look  back  on 
specific  incidents  that  the  author  has  given  in  order  to  portray 
the  essential  character  of  the  person? 

The  order  in  which  you  include  the  various  parts  of  a biography 
in  a book  report  should  follow,  in  general,  the  pattern  set  for  the 
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report  on  a novel.  You  may,  however,  make  any  changes  that  seem 
desirable  if  you  think  that  your  report  will  be  improved  as  a result. 

Here  is  a typical  pattern  for  a book  report  on  a biography: 

1.  Name  the  book  and  author.  (See  number  1 on  page  67.) 

2.  Tell  the  reader  that  the  book  is  a biography. 

3.  Give  the  time  covered  by  the  biography. 

4.  Summarize  the  book  in  approximately  100  words.  This  is 
the  synopsis. 

5.  Make  clear  to  the  reader  why  the  author  wrote  a book 
about  this  particular  person. 

6.  Relate  several  incidents  about  the  person  on  whom  the 
biography  is  based  to  illustrate  outstanding  characteristics. 

7.  Quote  passages  from  the  book  to  illustrate  style. 

8.  Comment  specifically  on  the  presentation  of  the  biographer’s 
subject:  Is  the  author  impartial  or  prejudiced? 

9.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  biography. 
What  are  its  strongest  points? 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Read  the  following  sample  student  report  of  a biography. 
Bring  notes  to  class  which  will  enable  you  to  discuss  orally  the  prin- 
ciples of  reporting  on  a biography  that  you  have  just  read.  Does  the 
report  make  you  want  to  read  the  book?  If  so,  why? 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  THE  PRAIRIE  YEARS,  by  Carl  Sandburg 

‘‘The  folklore  Lincoln,  the  maker  of  stories,  the  stalking  and  elusive 
Lincoln  . . 

With  these  words  as  a preface,  Carl  Sandburg  documents  in  The 
Prairie  Years  with  “all  gifts  of  imagination,  intuition,  experience, 
prayer,  silence,  sacrifice,  and  the  laughter  next  door  to  tears”  not 
only  the  life  but  the  very  mind — better  still,  the  soul — of  one  of  the 
all-time  great  citizens  of  the  world,  lanky,  homely,  honest  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Telescoping  carefully  and  in  poetic  language  thirty  years’  concen- 
trated research  into  480  pages,  the  author,  already  regarded  as  a 
great  American  son  of  the  prairies  himself,  succeeds  in  doing  more 
than  inform  and  entertain:  he  creates. 
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Beginning  in  the  gray,  misty  past  of  a one-room  cabin  in  Kentucky, 
Sandburg  pictures  an  ignorant,  half-wild  boy — a “shirttail”  boy, 
a boy  who  had  a funny  feeling  about  killing  “things,”  a boy  who 
pondered  on  the  meanings  of  heavy,  dark  words  in  the  family  Bible. 
He  was  a boy  who  used  to  be  told,  “Abe,  your  face  is  as  solemn 
as  a papoose.” 

Sandburg  takes  the  reader  by  the  hand  and  brings  him  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Alleghenies.  A challenging  land: 
“the  cowards  never  started  for  here  and  the  weak  ones  died  on  the 
way.”  This  was  the  country  which  little  Abe  and  his  wide-eyed 
thoughts  and  questions  called  their  new  home. 

Abe  grew,  and  although  his  father  sometimes  grumbled  about 
“wasting  time,”  Mother  never  forgot  to  comb  his  coarse  black  hair 
and  say,  “Abe,  you  go  to  school  now,  and  larn  all  you  kin.”  Kissing 
her,  he  would  say,  “Yes,  Mammy,”  and  start  on  the  nine-mile  walk 
through  timberland  where  bear  deer,  coon,  and  wildcats  ran  wild. 

Abe’s  body  developed  amazingly  fast,  but  his  thoughts  developed 
even  faster.  He  wanted  to  learn,  to  know,  to  live,  to  reach  out;  he 
wanted  to  satisfy  hungers  and  thirsts  which  he  couldn’t  explain.  He 
heard  words  that  bothered  him.  On  the  coins  he  received  for  ferry- 
ing passengers  on  the  wild  Ohio,  he  often  read  the  word  “Liberty.” 
Liberty;  just  what  did  that  mean?  Words  fascinated  him.  What 
were  murder  and  manslaughter;  burglary,  robbery,  and  larceny; 
fraud,  unlawful  assembly,  rout,  and  riot?  What  did  they  mean  by 
“malice,”  “mercy,”  “charity”?  People  noticed  the  boy.  “There’s 
suthin’  peculiarsome  about  Abe”  was  becoming  a common  statement. 

In  this  intimate,  knowing  manner,  Sandburg  blazes  the  trail  that 
marks  Lincoln’s  life.  He  presents  us  with  the  young  lawyer — shy, 
awkward,  but  wise  far  above  his  age.  We  see  a man  of  doubts  and 
fears  who  is  led  on  by  an  inner  something  that  whispers,  “Keep 
going,  Abe.”  We  are  shown  the  teller  of  tales  who  “could  make  a 
cat  laugh.”  Beside  us  ambles  the  congressman  in  his  stovepipe  hat, 
his  long,  sharp  face  troubled  by  important  issues — slavery,  abolition, 
secession.  Sandburg  leads  us  to  the  man  who  had  served  in  Congress 
but  is  now  quietly  practicing  law  in  Springfield.  At  forty,  he  has 
the  rest  of  his  life  planned.  “There’s  nothing  going  on  in  politics 
that  I care  about.  I am  trying  to  become  a lawyer.” 

Yet  some  people  couldn’t  forget  the  coarse,  prairie  figure.  In  cor- 
ners of  the  country  men  were  telling  each  other  what  Abe  Lincoln 
was  and  wasn’t.  They  noticed  he  was  not  “fading  away.”  Those 
questions  he  used  to  ask  kept  coming  up  again.  “If  A can  enslave  B, 
why  cannot  B enslave  A?”  Other  thoughts  began  filling  his  mind. 
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There  was  instances  when  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  ex- 
ploding. “President  Polk  is  a bewildered,  confounded,  and  miser- 
ably perplexed  man,”  he  once  suddenly  shouted.  After  an  outburst 
like  this,  he  would  hesitate  and  wonder  if  he  had  made  a fool  of 
himself.  Even  before  he  could  decide  this  question,  he  was  involun- 
tarily off  again.  “Yes,  Stephen  Douglas  makes  sense,  but  let  me 
point  out  that  . . .” 

And  at  this  stage,  where  we  find  the  half-wild  Kentucky  boy  a 
grown-up  thinker  who  broods  and  contemplates  over  the  puzzles  to 
which  he  is  being  drawn,  the  author  dims  the  spotlight.  He  has 
shown  us  the  prairie  years.  The  later  period  is  yet  to  follow. 

Carl  Sandburg  creates — or  rather,  re-creates — “this  seer  and  sayer. 
He  solved,  resolved,  and  answered  terrible  questions;  or  he  said, 
with  honesty  and  a desperate  toss  of  his  head,  that  he  had  no  answer, 
no  man  could  form  the  answer.”  The  author  shows  us  what  Lincoln 
was  to  this  time:  “a  lawyer,  a politician,  a good  neighbor  and 
storyteller,  a live,  companionable  man;  these  belonged  to  his  role.” 

And  the  future?  What  was  to  follow?  “He  was  to  be  a mind,  a 
spirit,  a tongue,  and  a voice.” 

— James  Malof 

Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Read  the  following  sample  report  of  an  autobiography.  Bring 
notes  to  class  that  will  enable  you  to  discuss  the  differences  in 
reporting  a biography  and  an  autobiography.  In  what  ways  are  the 
reports  similar? 


OUT  ON  A LIMB,  by  Louise  Baker 

Louise  Baker  is  a person  you’d  like  to  know!  She’s  a grown 
woman  now,  and  ever  since  she  was  eight  years  old  she’s  been  minus 
one  leg.  Out  on  a Limb  is  her  story  from  the  time  of  amputation 
until  now.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  books  on  the  library 
shelves  this  year  because  it  is  highly  entertaining. 

Its  humor  springs  from  the  fact  that  Louise  Baker  is  a person 
of  rare  wit,  courage,  and  enthusiasm.  Her  handicap  was  the  penalty 
for  an  ill-advised  spin  on  a neighbor  boy’s  bike.  This  vehicle  (which 
she  confesses  she  “admired  . . . but  thoroughly  misunderstood”) 
managed  to  entangle  her  with  a car.  She  was  rushed  to  the  hospital, 
where  a surgeon  decided  it  would  be  necessary  to  amputate  her  leg. 

For  a while  Louise,  a shrewd  youngster,  capitalized  on  her  mis- 
fortune. She  enjoyed  thinking  of  herself  as  “that  poor  little  crip- 
pled child”  when  she  found  this  could  be  counted  upon  to  wheedle 
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anything  out  of  pitying  friends — from  dolls  to  electric  trains.  She 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a self-pitying,  spoiled  child.  But  a sen- 
sible father  and  a well-placed  spanking  put  an  end  to  that  possibility 
for  all  time. 

With  the  help  of  crutches  Louise  learned  how  to  roller  skate,  play 
tennis,  ride  horseback,  ski,  drive  a car,  and  dance.  Not  only  that, 
but  she  has  traveled  over  Europe,  competed  with  reporters  on  a news- 
beat,  and  managed  to  weather  the  wilds  of  Arizona  where  she  and 
her  husband  finally  set  up  housekeeping. 

Typical  of  Louise  Baker’s  humor  is  her  answer  to  the  unnecessary 
comment,  “My  poor  girl,  I see  you’ve  lost  a leg.”  To  this  Miss  Baker 
is  very  apt  to  quip,  “How  careless  of  me!” 

Whether  it’s  curly  hair,  dates,  expensive  clothes3  or  just  self-confi- 
dence you  feel  you  lack,  Louise  Baker’s  splendid  triumph  over  a 
severe  physical  handicap  will  give  you  much  to  think  about  and 
much  to  laugh  about.* 1 

“The  directive  Hand  in  . . . is  not  necessarily  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  assignment  is  to  be  placed  on  the  teacher’s  desk  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  period.  Your  instructor  may  sometimes  interpret  it,  for  example,  to 
mean  that  you  should  have  your  work  so  prepared  that  you  can  make  a 
progress  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English , copyright,  1947,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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r 2 


LEARNING 
TO  WRITE 
EXPOSITORY 
ARTICLES 


Walter  Lippmann,  the  noted  news  commentator  and  colum- 
nist, has  called  English  “the  main  instrument  of  civilized  living.” 
He  further  says,  “To  give  that  instrument  edge  and  point  is  a 
sacred  task.” 

Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Lippmann?  What,  do  you  suppose,  is 
his  basis  for  making  such  a statement?  Why  is  giving  that  in- 
strument edge  and  point  a sacred  task? 

Will  the  ability  to  write  be  necessary  for  the  kind  of  work 
that  you  hope  to  do?  With  a little  thinking  you  will  answer, 
“Of  course,  the  ability  to  write  is  important  in  almost  any  trade 
or  profession  if  a person  expects  to  rise  to  the  top.” 

“The  only  way  to  avoid  the  need  for  this  ability  is  to  sink  so 
low  in  the  business  and  social  scale  that  nothing  that  you  can  do 
or  say  will  make  any  difference  to  anybody  else.  The  higher  you 
rise,  the  oftener  you  will  have  to  write  and  to  speak.  And,  con- 
versely, the  better  you  write  and  speak,  the  higher  you  will  rise 
Success  in  life  and  efficiency  in  expression  are  intimately  inter- 
woven in  present-day  America.”  1 

The  ability  to  write  expository  articles  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  skills  of  all  writing,  for  expository  writing  is  without 
doubt  the  most  common  form  of  composition.  It  is  that  type  of 
writing  which  gives  information  to  readers.  It  is  simply  expla- 
nation of  ideas,  facts,  problems,  and  situations. 

“Expository  writing  finds  its  use  in  the  most  familiar  tasks 
of  everyday  life  and  in  highly  involved  questions  of  science, 
philosophy,  and  art.  The  boy  who  explains  to  his  schoolfellow 
how  to  play  marbles  is  grappling  with  the  same  essential  prob- 
lem of  expression  as  the  learned  astronomer  who  explains  his 

1 From  Learning  to  Write,  by  Reed  Smith,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  pub- 
lishers, copyright  by  Reed  Smith. 
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calculations  in  terms  of  light-years.  The  big-league  pitcher  who 
explains  (perhaps  through  a ghost  writer)  how  he  learned  to 
throw  a curve  ball  is  using  expository  writing,  and  so  is  the 
flower  expert  who  tells  us  how  he  developed  a prize-winning 
dahlia.”  1 

Textbooks,  newspapers  and  magazines  abound  in  expositon.  A 
chapter  on  factors  influencing  Canadian  foreign  policy,  an  editorial 
interpreting  the  results  of  an  election,  and  a feature  on  advances 
in  television  are  all  examples  of  expository  writing. 


WRITING  THE  PARAGRAPH 

Before  you  can  write  effective  full-length  expository  articles, 
you  will  need  to  master  the  writing  of  single  paragraphs,  the 
most  basic  units  in  composition.  Without  well-written  para- 
graphs, you  cannot  have  excellent  articles,  for  an  article  consists 
simply  of  a series  of  related  paragraphs. 

Understanding  the  function  of  paragraphs 

A paragraph  may  be  defined  as  a unit  of  composition  that 
develops  adequately  a single  idea.  It  may  be  a complete  compo- 
sition in  itself,  or  it  may  be  a part  of  a longer  article.  If  it  is  a 
composition  in  itself,  the  paragraph  should  develop  one  main  idea 
so  completely  that  the  reader  is  satisfied  with  the  informa- 
tion that  he  obtains.  If  the  paragraph  is  only  one  in  a longer 
article,  it  must  develop  and  present  one  idea  in  clear  relation- 
ship to  the  preceding  and  following  paragraphs.  In  other  words, 
the  paragraph  must  blend  smoothly  into  the  whole  article. 

In  the  paragraph  that  follows,  bacteria  are  defined  and  ex- 
plained. This  paragraph  could  be  considered  a composition  in 
itself,  but,  since  it  is  a part  of  a longer  article,  it  blends  nicely 
with  the  last  sentence  of  the  preceding  paragraph  and  with  the 
first  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph.  Read  the  paragraph 
first  as  a unit  in  itself.  Then  read  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
paragraph  again,  and  the  following  sentence.  The  preceding 
and  following  sentences  are  set  in  italics. 

1 From  American  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Revised  Edition,  by  Donald 
Davidson,  by  permission  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  publishers. 
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Writing  is  the  skill  which  serves  as  the  vital  link  between  the  infer 
motion  center  and  the  isolated  need. 


Harold  M.  Lambert 


. . . Much  of  the  new  knowledge  about  bacteria  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  electron  miscroscope.  This  new  tool  can  make  a single 
bacterial  cell  look  as  large  as  a saucer. 

Bacteria  are  one-celled  plants  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the 
green  coloring  matter  found  in  most  larger  types  of  plant  life.  Often, 
however,  bacteria  do  possess  other  colors.  They  may  be  shades  of 
red  and  purple;  some  of  them  are  brown.  Sometimes  they  have  hair- 
like parts  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  move  in  liquids  with 
a whiplike  motion.  Other  bacteria  travel  on  dust  particles  through 
the  air,  on  articles  of  clothing,  on  food  substances,  and  on  many 
living  things.  They  are  found  nearly  everywhere.  All  multiply  very 
rapidly  under  favorable  conditions. 

Bacteria  may  enter  the  body  in  any  one  of  several  ways  . . -1 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Find,  in  one  of  your  textbooks  or  in  a magazine  article,  a para- 
graph that  could  be  used  as  a short  composition  in  itself  and  as  an 
example  of  a paragraph  which  blends  nicely  into  the  paragraphs 
that  precede  and  follow  it.  Copy  the  paragraph  and  the  preceding 
and  following  sentences.  Write  a comment  in  which  you  discuss 
the  reasons  why  the  paragraph  alone  can  be  a composition  in  itself 
and  how  it  blends  into  the  other  sentences. 

Developing  a topic  sentence 

The  topic  sentence  states  the  main  idea  to  be  developed  in  a 
paragraph.  It  is  the  sentence  thait  unifies  the  paragraph,  that 
keeps  the  writer  from  bringing  in  irrevelant  details.  In  most 
expository  paragraphs,  the  topic  sentence  comes  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  the  paragraph,  but  it  may  appear  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end.  Occasionally  you  may  write  a paragraph  with  the 
topic  sentence  implied  rather  than  stated.  Experienced  writers 
often  do  this.  You  may  even  write  a paragraph  with  a topic 
sentence  at  the  beginning  and  a paraphrase  of  the  first  at  the 
end.  This  is  sometimes  done  when  a writer  desires  to  emphasize 
a point  by  restating  it  in  slightly  different  words.  Whichever 
plan  is  used,  you  must  be  certain  that  your  paragraph  develops 


1 Reprinted  from  Senior  Scholastic,  copyright,  1949,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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only  one  topic  and  that  its  main  idea  can  be  expressed  in  one 
sentence. 

Read  the  following  paragraph,  which  begins  ideally  with  a 
short,  striking  topic  sentence.  As  you  read  this  sentence,  you 
immediately  fix  in  your  mind  the  central  idea  which  it  expresses. 
You  then  read  through  the  paragraph  and  discover  that  the 
writer  sticks  to  his  main  idea  by  citing  colors  of  the  stars  to 
prove  that  they  do  range  through  the  whole  chromatic  scale, 
as  the  topic  sentence  says.  You  will  conclude  that  this  is  an 
excellent  paragraph. 

The  colors  of  stars  range  through  the  whole  chromatic  scale.  We 
can  distinguish  the  sullen  red  of  Betelgeuse,  the  flushed  yellow  of 
Mira,  the  sapphire  hue  of  Vega.  Stars  vary  in  color  because  they  vary 
in  temperature.  Just  as  a bar  of  iron  when  heated  becomes  first  a 
dull  red,  then  yellow,  then  almost  white  as  its  temperature  rises,  so 
a dull-red  star  like  Aldebaran  will  be  least  hot — about  6000  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  the  surface.  Yellowish  stars,  Capella}  for  example,  are 
twice  as  hot.  The  hottest  stars  in  the  sky  are  blue  white;  Spica,  a 
blue-white  star  in  the  constellation  Virgo,  has  a surface  temperature 
of  36,000  degrees.1 

— Clyde  Fisher 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Read  the  following  paragraphs  and  write  the  topic  sentence  of 
each  on  a sheet  of  paper.  If  the  topic  sentence  seems  to  be  implied 
rather  than  stated,  phrase  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph  in  your 
own  words.  Your  ability  to  recognize  the  main  idea  in  paragraphs 
will  improve  your  skill  in  reading.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  in  class 
the  sentences  that  you  have  written  and  to  vote  on  the  best  sentence 
for  each  paragraph. 

1 

An  insect,  therefore,  is  not  afraid  of  gravity;  it  can  fall  without 
danger,  and  can  cling  to  the  ceiling  with  remarkably  little  trouble. 
It  can  go  in  for  elegant  and  fantastic  forms  of  support,  like  that  of 

1 From  “Lift  up  Your  Eyes  to  Marvel,”  copyright,  1947,  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York;  as  condensed  in  Reader’s  Digest , 
January,  1948. 
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the  daddy  longlegs.  But  there  is  a force  which  is  as  formidable  to  an 
insect  as  gravitation  to  a mammal.  This  is  surface  tension.  A man 
coming  out  of  a bath  carries  with  him  a film  of  water  of  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  weighs  roughly  a pound.  A wet 
mouse  has  to  carry  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  A wet  fly  has  to 
lift  many  times  its  own  weight,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  a fly  once 
wetted  by  water  or  any  other  liquid  is  in  a very  serious  position  in- 
deed. An  insect  going  for  a drink  is  in  as  great  danger  as  a man  lean- 
ing out  over  a precipice  in  search  of  food.  If  it  once  falls  in  the  grip 
of  the  surface  tension  of  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  gets  wet,  it  is  likely 
to  remain  so  until  it  drowns.  A few  insects,  such  as  water  beetles, 
contrive  to  be  unwettable;  the  majority  keep  well  away  from  their 
drink  by  means  of  a large  proboscis.1 

— J.  B.  S.  Haldane 

2 

Statistics  on  seasonal  fluctuations  in  income  are  extremely  valuable 
to  the  advertiser  in  determining  the  best  days,  weeks,  and  months 
in  which  to  advertise.  In  the  agricultural  center  the  amount  of 
available  cash  for  buying  will  be  much  greater  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  than  at  others,  depending  on  when  crops  are  marketed. 
Business  payrolls  will  fluctuate  on  the  basis  of  number  of  persons 
employed,  on  wage  scale  changes,  and  also  on  the  basis  of  payroll 
periods.  Some  businesses  pay  once  a week,  some  every  two  weeks, 
some  monthly.  This  means  that  certain  days  of  the  month  will  see 
a larger  amount  of  cash  available  for  retail  buying.  Well-planned 
advertising  will  be  directed  to  these  periods.  A one-industry  commu- 
nity in  which  the  payroll  period  falls  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  the 
month  means  that  advertising  in  many  lines  will  be  concentrated 
at  or  about  those  dates.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  newspaper 
in  the  community  with  many  and  varied  payrolls  know  how  much 
money  is  available  for  buying  on  any  given  day  or  in  any  given 
week.'2 

J.  V.  Lund 


3 


I have  interpolated  the  preceding  in  order  to  show  that  kitchen 
surgery  had  many  advantages.  Even  the  modest,  intelligent,  well- 
meaning  assistant  can  make  himself  a nuisance.  Only  one  person 

1 From  Possible  Worlds,  by  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  by  permission  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  publishers. 

2 Reprinted  by  permission  of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  from  Newspaper  Advertising , 
by  J.  V,  Lund.  Copyright,  1 947,  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
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can  work  at  a time,  and  while  an  assistant  is  doing  something  the 
operator  is  idle,  that  is,  his  hands  are,  but  his  mind  is  thinking  hor- 
rible thoughts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  operates  alone  in  a kitchen 
his  instruments  are  just  where  he  placed  them.  One  kept  the  instru- 
ments in  the  dishpan,  took  them  out  when  needed,  and  put  them 
back  in  again  when  he  had  finished  with  their  use.  They  were  always 
to  be  found  in  an  area  of  a foot  and  a half,  the  diameter  of  the  dish- 
pan.  There  was  no  nurse  to  grab  them,  rub  off  real  or  imaginary 
blood,  and  then  place  them  somewhere  else.1 

— Arthur  E.  Hertzler 

4 

Slang  words  and  phrases  originate,  as  a rule,  in  musical  comedy, 
on  the  funny  sheets,  or  in  groups  of  college  or  high  school  students. 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  their  characteristic  slang  expres- 
sions, as  do  the  colleges  all  over  the  country.  Some  senseless  slang 
phrases  like  “Yes,  we  have  no  bananas,”  “And  how!”  and  “Good 
night!”  catch  the  popular  ear,  flourish  for  a time  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  then  die  a natural  death.  Others,  like  “Put  it  across”  and 
“It’s  up  to  you,”  fill  a real  need  in  the  language  and  are  after  a while 
accepted  as  good  English.  Although  some  slang  is  picturesque  and 
effective,  much  of  it  is  cheap  and  vulgar  and  betrays  on  the  part  of 
the  speakers  a deplorable  paucity  of  vocabulary  or  sheer  mental  lazi- 
ness. It  is  very  easy  to  begin  every  sentence  with  “Listen!”  or  “Say!” 
or  to  have  the  ever  ready  reply,  “You  said  it,”  “I’ll  say  so,”  or  “All 
rightee,”  or  to  end  the  conversation  with  “Bye-bye”  and  “Give  me  a 
ring,”  but  such  things  immediately  put  one  on  a low  plane  in  the 
social  scale.2 

— Gough,  Rousseau,  Cramer,  and  Reeves 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  a well-organized  paragraph  of  approximately  150  words, 
using  one  of  the  topic  sentences  in  the  list  that  follows.  Be  sure  that 
your  paragraph  can  be  considered  a composition  in  itself.  Read  your 
paragraph  critically  to  be  certain  that  the  ideas  that  you  have  ex- 

1 From  The  Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor,  by  Arthur  E.  Hertzler,  by  permission  of 
Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 

2 From  Effective  Speech,  by  Gough,  Rousseau,  Cramer,  and  Reeves,  by  permis' 
sion  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 
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pressed  pertain  to  the  topic  sentence  and  that  they  are  arranged  in 
the  most  effective  order.  If  necessary,  revise  the  paragraph  before 
you  copy  it  in  final  form. 

1.  The  party  last  night  was  great  fun. 

2.  The  ability  to  type  is  a valuable  skill. 

3.  Teaching  tricks  to  a dog  is  not  easy. 

4.  The  story  of  my  nickname  is  interesting. 

5.  Exercise  is  necessary  to  good  health. 

6.  The  sight  of  two  cars  colliding  haunts  me  still. 

7.  Just  to  look  at  the  clown  made  me  laugh! 

8.  I like  being  a junior  better  than  being  a sophomore. 

9.  This  year’s  car  (or  radio  or  some  other  item)  has  many  im- 
provements over  last  year’s  model. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Now  that  you  understand  the  topic  sentence,  write  one  for 
each  of  ten  of  the  titles  in  the  list  that  follows  or  for  titles  of  your 
own  choice.  Remember  to  plan  each  sentence  in  such  a way  that  it 
will  have  (1)  some  reference  to  your  title  and  (2)  a key  word,  sug- 
gesting the  effect  desired.  For  example,  in  his  description  of  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables  on  the  day  of  its  opening,  Hawthorne  says: 

All,  as  they  approached,  looked  upward  at  the  imposing  edifice. 

key  word  title 

reference 

If  you  choose  the  title  “My  First  Airplane  Ride,”  you  might  write 
your  topic  sentence  like  this: 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  an  airplane,  you  will  understand  my 
breathtaking  experience  at  being  in  one  for  the  first  time. 


key  word 

Here  is  the  list: 


title  reference 


1.  The  Art  Display  at  the  Annual  Summer  Exhibition 

2.  The  Skill  of  ’s  Team  in  the  Basketball  Tournament 

3.  A Thrilling  Airplane  Ride  * 

4.  A Gadget  That  I Should  Like  to  See  Invented 

5.  My  First  Trip  to  the  Mountains  (or  to  the  Seashore  or  Lake) 

6.  My  Latest  Hobby 

7.  My  Favorite  Historical  Character 

8.  The  Final  Touchdown 

9.  An  Interesting  School  Exhibition 

1 0.  A Busy  Saturday 
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Hand  in  . . . 


C.  Write  a paragraph  of  approximately  150  words  for  one  of  the 
topic  sentences  of  the  preceding  assignment.  Revise  and  rewrite  your 
first  draft.  Watch  particularly  the  choice  of  your  words.  Descriptive 
verbs  add  strength  to  your  writing.  Observe  how  the  writer  of  the 
following  paragraph  has  employed  them,  not  only  in  his  topic  sen- 
tence, but  throughout  his  description. 

Thousands  of  pairs  of  eager  eyes  followed  the  sleek  racing  planes 
as  they  roared  across  the  still  afternoon  sky.  The  trim,  powerful 
craft,  piloted  by  reckless,  daring  pilots,  droned  monotonously  as 
they  zoomed  and  banked  and  polished  the  pylons.  Others  were  stunt- 
ing. barrel-rolling,  looping,  diving.1 

— J.  Louis  Quinn 

Hand  in  . . . 

D.  Expand  into  complete  paragraphs  the  paragraph  patterns  that 
follow.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  rearrange  the  developing  ideas. 
Since  the  paragraph  is  planned  for  you,  spend  the  greater  part  of 
your  time  in  securing  effective  expression  and  variety  of  sentence 
structure.  By  the  frequent  use  of  synonyms,  you  can  avoid  the  need- 
less repetition  of  words.  Test  the  effectiveness  of  your  completed 
paragraphs  by  reading  them  aloud  to  yourself. 

1.  Topic  sentence:  The  factory  hummed  with  industry.  Develop- 
ing ideas  (to  be  expanded  into  sentences)  : Pounding  of  machinery, 
whistling  of  steam  from  the  exhaust,  rotation  of  flywheels,  huge 
belts  “pulling  a great  number  of  clicking  machines,  workmen  i run- 
ning here  and  there^  dr&ne  of  electric  motor.  Concluding  sentence: 
As  a shrill  whistle  sounded,  the  machinery1'  began  to  slow  down^ 
gasping  and  pan  ting1  like  a great  monster^  after  a day  of  exhausting 
activity. 

2.  Topic  sentence:  I have  never  seen  a drearier  day.  Developing 
ideas  (to  be  expanded  into  sentences)  : Rain  sweeping  down  from 
half-seen  hills;  rain  falling  drearihg^around  the  house;  rain  drip, 
dripping  from  the  eaves;  rain  drumming  on  the  windowpane;  va- 
grant, unfriendly  winds;  lightning  lashing  out  in  the  sky;  thunder, 
breaking  above  the  heads  of  tall,  waving  trees;  rivulets,  gurgling  and 
brawling;  house  full  of  shadows.  Concluding  sentence:  How  eagerly 
I waited  for  the  sky  to  clear  and  to  let  in  the  sunshine! 

3.  Topic  sentence:  Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  a canoe  trip 
down  the  river  in  the  evening.  Developing  ideas  (to  be  expanded 

1 From  “Wings  over  Lost  Mountain,”  by  J.  Louis  Quinn,  Young  America, 
Young  America  Magazines,  New  York. 
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into  sentences)  : Soft  ripple  of  water,  moon  glints  and  glistens  on 
the  waves,  twinkling  stars  reflected  in  the  water,  from  the  shore  the 
scents  of  a garden,  whisper  of  leaves,  sounds  of  frogs  and  crickets, 
happy  laughter  and  music  from  canoe  near  shore.  Concluding  sen- 
tence: How  free  and  at  peace  with  the  world  I feel  here  on  the  water! 


Using  transitions  within  paragraphs 

You  have  seen  that  a paragraph  must  develop  one  main  idea 
in  order  to  be  unified.  To  be  coherent,  though,  the  sentences 
of  a paragraph  must  follow  in  an  orderly  sequence.  The  most 
skillful  way  to  accomplish  coherence — the  traditional  name  for 
relationship,  connection,  or  consecutiveness — is  to  have  your 
sentences  constructed  and  arranged  so  logically  that  the  ideas 
seem  to  move  smoothly  from  beginning  to  end.  You  will  achieve 
clearness  if  your  paragraphs  are  developed  in  that  way.  Occasion- 
ally, though,  you  must  resort  to  connecting  words  and  phrases — 
transitions  they  are  called- — to  show  the  relationship  between 
parts  of  a paragraph  and  to  bring  about  clarity. 

The  following  transitional  devices  are  the  most  useful: 

1.  Repetitions  of  important  words  or  phrases  either  by  repeat- 
ing the  same  words  or  by  using  synonyms.  * < 

2.  Personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns,  such  as  I,  we,  he,  she, 
it,  they,  my,  mine,  our,  ours,  his,  hers,  its,  theirs,  this,  that,  these, 
those,  them,  such,  and  the  same.  The  pronouns  serve  as  connectives 
by  referring  to  antecedents  in  the  preceding  sentence.  In  this  way 
they  relate  the  sentences. 

3.  The  use  of  simple  connectives,  such  as  and,  but,  or  for.  Use 
these  sparingly,  however. 

4.  The  use  of  conjunctive  and  adverbial  words  and  phrases  that 
indicate  the  following  relationships : 

a.  Addition  to  or  continuation  of  the  thought:  moreover, 
furthermore,  finally,  likewise,  again,  besides,  similarly. 

b.  Result:  accordingly,  hence,  as  a result,  thus,  so,  in  conse- 
quence, therefore. 

c.  Reversal  of  thought  or  contrast:  however,  on  the  contrary, 
otherwise,  strange  as  it  seems,  none  the  less. 

d.  Time:  thence,  immediately,  afterwards,  at  last,  finally. 
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e.  Space:  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  in  the  distance,  near  at  hand. 

f.  Illustrations:  for  instance,  for  example. 

g.  Comparison:  In  the  same  way,  similarly,  likewise. 

h.  Repetition:  in  addition,  again,  in  other  words,  briefly  stated. 


5.  Parallel  structure  of  sentences. 


You  should  avoid  using  too  many  of  these  formal  transitional 
devices,  for  such  overuse  creates  a stiff  and  artificial  style.  Use 
them  only  where  they  actually  help  to  tighten  the  relationship 
between  sentences  and  to  make  the  ideas  clearer.  If  the  thought 
is  already  clear,  do  not  use  them. 

Notice  how  the  writer  of  the  following  paragraph  achieved 
coherence: 


It  also  has  become  apparent,  over  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  that  representative  democ- 
racy works  best  when  the  people  divide  into 
two  parties  and  when  each  party  is  organized 
in  such  a way  that  the  party  leaders  can  usually 
command  the  support  of  the  legislators.  In 
the  United  States,  the  two  major  parties  are 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats.  When 
either  one  wins  in  the  national  elections,  the 
President  becomes,  in  fact  although  not  in 
name,  the  head  the  party.  If,  however,  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  his  party  refuse 
to  allow  his  lead,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Congress  to  agree  on  any  piece  of 
legislation.  In  some  countries  where  representa- 
tive democracy  has  been  tried,  the  people  have 
split  into  three  or  more  parties,  and  as  a 
result  no  one  party  has  been  able  to  obtain  a 
majority -in  the  legislative  body.  This  has  pro- 
duced a situation  where  any  legislation  at  all 
has  become  impossible  because  of  the  failure  of 
a majority  of  the  legislators  to  agree  on  any- 
thing.1 


(Suggests  a continua- 
tion from  the  preced- 
ing sentence) 

(Repetition  of  key 
word;  repetition) 


(Repetition) 

(Use  of  indefinite  pro- 
noun referring  to  pre- 
vious key  word) 

(Repetition;  sugges- 
tion of  contrast) 
(Personal  pronoun  ; 
repetition;  personal 
pronoun) 

(Repetition  of  key 
phrase) 

(Repetition;  simple 
connection:  result; 
repetition) 

(Demonstrative  pro- 
noun; repetition) 


(Repetition) 


1 Reprinted  from  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Earning  a Living,  by  John  F. 
Wharton,  by  permission  of  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  publishers.  Copyright, 
1945,  by  John  F.  Wharton. 
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Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Point  out  the  transitional  devices  in  the  paragraphs  quoted  on 
pages  81  to  83.  Tell  what  relationships  they  indicate  between  the  sen- 
tences that  they  connect. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Find  in  your  reading  an  example  of  a coherent  paragraph. 
Copy  the  paragraph  apd  underline  all  of  the  transitional  devices. 
Then  explain  what  relationships  they  indicate  between  the  sen- 
tences that  they  connect. 

Writing  different  kinds  of  paragraphs 

Now  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  general  pattern  for  writing 
paragraphs,  you  need  to  know  how  best  to  express  the  thought 
of  the  paragraph  clearly  and  adequately.  When  you  learn  how 
to  develop  your  topic  sentence  by  different  methods,  you  will 
be  able  to  write  effective  paragraphs. 

1 Enumerating  details.  When  you  develop  a topic  sentence  by 
giving  the  details  that  support  or  elaborate  it,  you  are  using  one 
of  the  most  convincing  ways  of  developing  a general  statement. 
You  may  have  a general  impression  in  your  mind,  but  unless 
you  give  details,  your  thoughts  will  remain  vague  and  uncon- 
vincing. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

As  you  read  the  paragraph  that  follows,  make  a list  of  the  details 
which  the  writer  uses  to  form  a definite  impression  for  the  reader. 
Look  up  the  word  raconteur.  List  also  the  vivid  words  that  help  to 
make  this  paragraph  lively. 

The  real  film  raconteur  will  turn  his  camera  on  the  detailed 
rather  than  the  general.  His  film  will  not  show  “a  woods”  but  rather 
a tall,  stately  tree  with  sunlight  shafting  through  the  leaves;  a cluster 
of  violets  at  the  base  of  a rotted  stump;  a ripple  on  the  brook 
and  the  water  bubbling  over  into  a quiet  pool  disturbed  only  by 
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leaves  falling  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  a butterfly  ner- 
vously hovering  above  a flower;  the  tiny  handprints  made  by  a 
raccoon  the  night  before;  a squirrel,  undecided  whether  to  run  or 
to  stay,  peering  around  the  trunk  of  a tree.  Our  cameraman  will 
not  see  “a  field.”  Instead,  he  will  photograph  the  way  the  tall 
grass  ripples  in  the  wind;  the  grouse  scuttling  out  of  the  hedge; 
the  tattered  scarecrow  with  sparrows  teetering  impertinently  on  the 
broomstick  arms.1  AO  L J 

— Robert  W.  Wagner 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a paragraph  by  the  method  of  enumerating  details  for  a 
topic  sentence  of  your  own  or  for  one  in  the  list  that  follows.  Try 
to  make  your  paragraph  just  as  vivid  and  lively  as  the  example  that 
you  just  read.  Remember  to  revise  your  first  draft. 

1.  Just  to  look  at  the  old  car  made  me  laugh. 

2.  Many  articles  are  now  made  from  plastic. 

3.  Never  before  had  I been  in  such  a storm. 

4.  The  boys  played  a fast  and  brilliant  game. 

5.  Summer  school  has  its  advantages. 

X Contrasting  and  comparing  details.  You  will  find  sometimes 
that  you  are  able  to  develop  your  topic  sentence  most  effectively 
by  selecting  only  those  details  that  show  differences  or  only 
those  that  show  similarities.  In  the  paragraph  that  follows,  the 
writer  draws  a contrast  between  his  old  home  as  he  once  knew 
it  and  as  it  appears  now.  Do  not  confuse  development  by  com- 
parison or  contrast  with  analogy.  It  differs  in  that  the  compari- 
son or  contrast  made  is  real  or  actual,  whereas  in  analogy  the 
comparison  or  contrast  is  only  imaginary.  After  you  have  read 
this  student-written  paragraph,  select  the  contrasting  details. 

How  different  my  old  home  appeared  from  the  place  I remem- 
bered! No  longer  did  its  glistening  white  paint  and  neat  green  trim- 
mings present  a pleasing  picture.  Instead,  brown,  unpainted  boards 
peeped  informally  from  among  the  weeds  and  trees.  The  once  green 

1 From  “Man  with  Camera,”  by  Robert  W.  Wagner,  News  Letter,  Vol.  XI, 
1946,  No.  6,  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio 
State  University. 
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roof  was  dotted  with  innumerable  gray  patches,  and  a part  of  the 
red  brick  chimney  had  fallen  down.  On  the  ground  the  glass  from 
many  of  the  windowpanes  lay  shattered;  and,  in  the  gust  of  the 
wind  through  the  openings,  the  doors  creaked  loudly  on  their  rusty 
hinges.  What  had  been  a home  was  now  but  a forsaken  shell. 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  student  has  selected  only  those 
details  in  his  description  which  reveal  a similarity: 

When  I first  met  my  uncle,  I was  startled  by  his  resemblance  to 
my  father.  His  twinkling  gray  eyes  were  surmounted  by  the  same 
bushy  brown  eyebrows  as  Dad’s.  He  also  laid  claim  to  the  identical 
kind  of  dimple  in  his  chin.  He  was,  perhaps,  ten  pounds  lighter  than 
my  father  but  exactly  the  same  height.  Even  their  voices  were  alike 
in  the  quality  of  tone.  When  I remembered  that  this  was  my  Dad’s 
twin  brother,  I understood  their  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a paragraph  by  comparing  or  contrasting  details,  or  both, 
for  a topic  sentence  of  your  own  or  for  one  in  the  following  list: 

1.  Encouragement  is  more  effective  than  criticism. 

2.  The  twins  are  strangely  alike. 

3.  Experience  is  a great  teacher,  but  education  helps. 

4.  The  shaggy  little  mongrel  was  entirely  unlike  the  other  dogs. 

5.  He  was  a “chip  off  the  old  block.” 

1 Citing  examples.  When  you  have  been  trying  to  explain  some- 
thing to  someone  who  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  you 
meant,  you  may  often  have  said,  “I’ll  show  you  what  I mean.” 
You  have  then  illustrated  your  point  with  a diagram,  a picture, 
a model,  or  an  account  of  an  experience.  In  developing  topic 
sentences,  you  will  frequently  find  that  citing  one,  two,  or  three 
examples  at  the  most  will  help  you  to  make  your  ideas  clear. 
More  than  three  will  usually  confuse  rather  than  clarify  a 
situation.  oovor^i 
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Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Read  the  following  paragraph,  which  illustrates  this  method  of 
development.  Then  select  the  examples  that  the  writer  gives  to  show 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  love  for  children: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  his  children,  and  many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  his  adventures  with  them.  He  frequently  took  his 
boys  about  with  him,  finding  more  satisfaction  in  this  companion- 
ship than  among  his  old  associates.  He  seldom  went  to  his  office  in 
the  morning  without  carrying  his  youngest  child  down  the  street  on 
his  shoulder,  while  the  older  ones  clung  to  his  hands  or  coattails. 
Every  child  in  Springfield  knew  him  and  loved  him,  for  his  sympa- 
thy seemed  to  comprehend  them  all.1 

— William  Elroy  Curtis 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a paragraph  of  approximately  150  words  in  which  you 
develop  by  citing  examples  a topic  sentence  of  your  own  or  one  in 
the  list  that  follows.  An  anecdote  may  be  considered  as  an  example. 

1.  A few  remarks  often  reveal  a person’s  true  character. 

2.  Slow  driving  can  be  as  dangerous  as  fast  driving. 

3.  Many  humorous  incidents  occur  in  my  classes. 

4.  Much  of  today’s  radio  advertising  is  ridiculous. 

5.  Sportsmanship  is  essential  in  athletics. 

Giving  reasons.  Your  topic  sentence  sometimes  states  a fact 
which  needs  explanation.  In  your  paragraph  you  tell  why  you 
believe  your  idea  to  be  true.  Perhaps  you  are  firmly  convinced 
that  your  school  should  not  require  students  with  high  grades 
to  take  final  examinations.  You  defend  your  opinion  by  giving 
your  reasons, 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  For  an  example  of  a paragraph  developed  by  giving  reasons, 
read  the  student-written  paragraph  that  follows.  Then  list  the 

1 From  The  True  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  William  Elroy  Curtis,  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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reasons  that  explain  the  topic  sentence.  Note  the  satisfactory  con- 
cluding sentence. 

War  is  always  a losing  game.  No  matter  which  side  wins,  both 
have  lost  their  finest  young  men,  for  it  is  the  healthiest  and  most 
intelligent  that  war  demands.  Hatreds  are  fanned  to  so  great  a heat 
that  they  do  not  cool  in  one  generation.  The  country  is  devastated, 
works  of  art  are  destroyed,  great  libraries  are  ruined,  cathedrals  are 
wrecked,  and  homes  are  made  desolate.  Because  human  life  is  held 
so  cheap,  those  engaging  in  the  conflict  are  brutalized.  If  civilization 
is  to  be  saved,  the  world  must  find  some  way  other  than  war  to  settle 
disputes. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a paragraph  of  approximately  150  words  by  giving  rea- 
sons, using  a topic  sentence  of  your  own  or  one  in  the  following  list: 

1.  Buying  cheap  clothes  is  expensive. 

2.  Haste  often  makes  waste. 

3.  Every  student  should  read  a newspaper  regularly. 

4.  Participation  in  (the  name  of  an  extracurricular  activity ) is 
valuable  experience. 

5.  Today  a high  school  education  is  necessary. 

5 Defining  terms.  When  you  think  of  defining,  your  mind  in- 
stantly turns  to  the  dictionary.  Frequently,  however,  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  found  there  is  not  long  enough  to  give  a com- 
plete understanding  of  its  meaning.  Only  a paragraph  can  do 
that.  In  the  paragraph  you  answer  the  question  “What  is  it?” 
In  doing  this,  you  often  repeat  in  other  words  what  has  already 
been  said  in  your  topic  sentence.  You  may  also  explain  what 
is  or  is  not  included  in  your  topical  idea. 

The  first  step  in  forming  any  definition  is  to  place  the  term 
to  be  defined  in  the  large  class  ( category ) to  which  it  belongs. 
For  example:  An  island  is  a body  of  land.  Then  give  the  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  it  from  other  members  of  the  class.  These 
are  known  as  the  distinguishing  details.  For  example:  An  island 

word 
to  be 
defined 

is  a body  of  land  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water  and 

the  class  distinguishing  characteristics 

smaller  than  a continent. 
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When  you  are  giving  definitions,  be  sure  that  the  class  word 
is  the  same  part  of  speech  as  the  word  which  you  are  defining. 
A noun  should  be  followed  by  a noun  and  a verb  by  a verb.  Do 
not  say  An  island  is  where  a body  of  land,  smaller  than  a conti- 
nent, is  entirely  surrounded  by  water  or  Fighting  is  when  men 
struggle  against  each  other.  Another  caution  when  defining  words 
is  never  to  state  a definition  in  terms  of  the  word  itself. 
For  instance,  if  a person  told  you  that  nostalgia  was  “the  state 
of  being  nostalgic,”  you  would  have  little  idea  of  what  he  meant. 
What  did  he  mean?  Observe  how  the  following  paragraph  fol- 
lows these  principles: 

Consumption  is  the  use  of  any  goods  or  services  for  the  satisfaction 
of  human  needs.  It  is  not  only  the  eating  of  food  or  the  burning  of 
coal  that  we  can  see  disappear  before  our  eyes,  but  it  is  the  wearing 
of  clothes,  living  in  houses,  running  machines,  going  to  school,  get- 
ting our  hair  cut,  calling  the  doctor,  traveling  in  an  automobile  or 
an  airplane,  reading  books  and  magazines,  going  to  the  movies,  turn- 
ing on  the  radio,  mailing  a letter,  or  anything  whatever  that  calls 
for  the  work  of  others  or  uses  up,  ever  so  slowly,  the  accumulated 
“capital  goods”  of  the  human  race.  Every  one  of  us,  from  birth  to 
death,  is  a consumer  100  per  cent  of  the  time.  We  may  or  may  not  be 
producers,  for,  like  the  bees,  we  have  queens,  workers,  and  drones; 
but  we  are  all  consumers.  And  just  because  this  is  true,  everyone 
has  an  interest,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  in  what  he  buys  and 
uses  and  in  how  it  is  handed  out  to  him. 


Hand  in  . . . 


Assignment 


A.  Divide  a sheet  of  paper  into  three  columns.  Mark  the  first  col- 
umn Term  To  Be  Defined;  the  second  General  Class  To  Which  the 
Term  Belongs;  and  the  third  Distinguishing  Characteristics.  Define 
each  of  the  words  that  follow,  placing  each  part  of  the  definition  in 
the  column  in  which  it  belongs.  Check  the  definitions  that  you  write 
with  those  in  the  dictionary. 


1.  audition 

2.  statistics 

3.  registrar 

4.  matriculation 

5.  expedite 


6.  study  (verb) 

7.  homogeneous 

8.  thermostat 

9.  obliterate 

10.  penicillin 
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Hand  in  . . . 


B.  Rewrite  the  following  explanations  into  acceptable  definitions: 

1.  A fountain  pen  is  an  instrument  for  writing. 

2.  A harp  is  a stringed  musical  instrument. 

3.  Bigotry  is  when  one  is  blindly  devoted  to  one’s  belief. 

4.  An  altruist  is  when  you  act  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

5.  A hat  is  what  you  wear  on  your  head. 

6.  Metabolism  is  when  the  cells  of  the  body  change  to  produce 
energy. 

7.  Screeno  is  when  the  theater  pays  money  for  numbers  which 
are  drawn. 

8.  An  oboist  is  a musician  in  the  orchestra. 

9.  A caucus  is  when  the  leaders  of  a party  get  together. 

10.  Acquit  means  to  let  a prisoner  go  free. 


Hand  in  . . . 


G.  Write  a paragraph  in  which  you  define  one  of  the  terms  in 
the  list  that  follows.  Begin  with  a brief  definition  used  as  the  topic 
sentence.  Then  by  whatever  means  is  appropriate,  amplify  the  defi- 
nition. Be  sure  that  your  paragraph  definition  is  clear  and  complete. 
Revise  and  rewrite  the  paragraph. 


Frequency  modulation  (FM) 

Metabolism  test 

Zoning 

Democracy 

Hospitalization  insurance 


Education 
Analogy 
Atomic  energy 
Healthful  living 
Good  sportsmanship 


^Repeating  important  points.  When  you  wish  to  emphasize 
a point  strongly,  you  may  develop  your  paragraph  by  repeating 
the  main  thought  in  other  words  or  from  a different  point  of 
view.  The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  classic  “house 
divided”  speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  illustrates  effectively  the 
use  of  repetition. 

If  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far 
into  the  fifth  year  since  a policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object 
and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under 
the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased 
but  has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until 
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a crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  A house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.  I believe  this  government  cannot  endure  perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free.  I do  not  expect  the  union  to  be  dis- 
solved— I do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 
Either  the  opponents  to  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it 
and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or  its  advocates  will  push  it 
forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well 
as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  the  preceding  paragraph  by  citing  the  repetitious  sen- 
tences, phrases,  or  words  that  Lincoln  used  to  emphasize  his  point. 
What  sentence  best  states  Lincoln’s  main  idea?  Why  is  this  an  effec- 
tive paragraph?  Why  has  it  become  a classic? 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a well-organized,  convincing  paragraph  in  which  you  de- 
velop by  repetition  one  of  the  following  topic  sentences: 

1.  Rest  is  essential  to  effective  work. 

2.  Words  are  more  powerful  than  bullets. 

3.  The  parade  was  an  array  of  color. 

4.  Singing  commercials  are  obnoxious. 

5.  Liberty  is  a privilege  and  a responsibility. 

')  Combining  methods.  You  will  seldom  use  any  one  method 
of  paragraph  development  exclusively,  even  in  a single  para- 
graph. A variety  of  methods  is  yours  to  use  as  you  wish.  The 
important  point  to  remember,  however,  is  to  use  the  method 
or  combination  of  methods  that  best  fit  the  situation.  Some  of 
the  paragraphs  given  as  examples  in  this  chapter  have  been 
written  with  a combination  of  methods.  Some  that  you  have 
written  undoubtedly  have  combined  reasons  with  details,  exam- 
ples, or  comparison  and  contrast. 
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Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  the  different  methods  of  paragraph  development  that 
the  writer  of  the  following  selection  has  found  adapted  to  his  needs: 

Bread — the  “staff  of  life,”  they  call  it.  It’s  one  of  the  oldest  foods 
in  the  world.  Even  prehistoric  man  had  his  rough,  tasteless  mixture 
of  bread.  Hard  little  burned  remainders  have  been  found  in  his 
caves,  and  also  crude  implements  for  crushing  grain.  When  the  grain 
was  mixed,  it  was  spread  on  a hot  stone  with  hot  ashes  piled  on  top 
to  cook  it.  The  result  was  little  hard  cakes  gritty  with  ashes,  quite 
unappetizingly  dissimilar  from  our  bread  today.1 

— Gene  Goldsmith 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Read  each  paragraph  that  follows  and  discuss  which  of  the 
methods  for  development  of  the  topic  sentence  (enumerating  details, 
contrasting  and  comparing  details,  citing  examples,  giving  reasons, 
defining,  repeating,  or  using  a variety  of  methods)  it  has  followed 
most  closely: 

1 

Security  is  defined  by  Webster  as  “a  feeling  of  safety;  freedom 
from  anxiety  or  doubt.”  We  feel  secure  when  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,  when  we  have  a sense  of  belonging  in  the  niche  in  which  we 
live.  We  get  our  first  sense  of  security  through  the  experiences  of 
babyhood,  by  the  way  we  are  handled,  by  the  feeling  of  warmth,  and 
the  comfort  of  strong  arms  about  us.  A good  home,  understanding 
parents,  and  a harmonious  family  life  lay  the  foundations  for  a sense 
of  security.  Lack  of  these  results  in  a feeling  of  insecurity.  The  child 
who  never  knows  whether  or  not  he  will  have  food  when  he  is  hun- 
gry feels  insecure.  The  child  whose  mother  laughs  at  his  misbehaviour 
on  one  occasion  and  slaps  him  for  the  same  offense  on  another  feels 
insecure.  As  we  grow  older  and  gradually  assume  responsibility  for 
ourselves,  our  sense  of  security  depends  upon  our  success  in  meeting 
the  day-by-day  demands  of  living.  When  things  go  well,  we  are 
happy  and  feel  secure.  When  we  are  worried,  have  lost  confidence 
in  ourselves,  and  are  afraid  of  the  future,  we  feel  insecure.2 

— Lona  L.  Trott 

1 From  “Bread  Making  Modernized,”  by  Gene  Goldsmith,  Young  America, 
Young  America  Magazines,  New  York. 

2 From  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing,  by  Lona  L.  Trott,  published  by  The 
Blakiston  Company,  copyright  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, D.G. 
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More  and  more  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance 
of  mental  health  and  its  close  relationships  with  physical  health. 
Doctors  no  longer  treat  physical  ailments  without  consideration  for 
the  patient’s  state  of  mind.  They  know  that  they  cannot  heal  a sick 
body  unless  the  afflicted  person  co-operates  and  has  a forward-look- 
ing attitude  about  his  recovery.  The  success  of  the  treatment  often 
depends  upon  the  patient’s  will  to  recover.  It  is  also  possible  for  a 
person  to  show  all  the  signs  of  being  ill  when  no  actual  disease  or 
injury  exists,  simply  because  he  thinks  something  is  wrong;  or  to 
prolong  his  recovery  by  refusing  to  recognize  that  his  condition  is 
improved.  A young  woman  who  has  had  a simple  operation  for 
appendicitis  may  use  that  experience  as  an  attention-getting  device 
for  months,  or  even  years,  after  she  has  made  a complete  physical 
recovery.  There  is  also  the  woman  who  develops  a headache  which 
she  uses  as  a protest  against  the  confusion  of  children;  and  the  man 
who  thinks  he  has  heart  disease  because  he  wants  to  escape  hard 
work.  A physical  disorder  of  any  kind,  even  though  a very  minor 
one,  is  a common  method  of  escape  from  emotional  difficulties  or 
from  unwelcome  responsibilities.  But  it  is  also  true  that  physical 
disorder  may  be  a forerunner  of  mental  disease,  and  so  we  must 
realize  that  measures  which  help  to  prevent  one  may  help  to  pre- 
vent the  other.1 

— Lona  L.  Trott 

Introducing  articles.  The  paragraph  of  introduction  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  one  in  an  article,  for  it  must  not  only 
attract  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  arouse  his  curiosity  but 
also  make  clear  to  him  the  purpose,  plan,  and  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial that  is  to  follow.  Of  necessity  it  must  be  brief,  for  few 
readers  will  bother  to  read  through  a long,  elaborate,  and  de- 
tailed introduction.  Other  characteristics  of  good  introductory 
paragraphs  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  list: 

1.  The  length  of  an  introduction  will  vary  with  the  length 
of  the  whole  article.  If,  for  example,  you  are  writing  only  a 
three-paragraph  theme,  obviously  a one-paragraph  introduction 
would  be  too  long.  Perhaps  merely  a topic  sentence  would  be 
sufficient.  If,  however,  you  are  writing  an  article  equivalent  to 
a chapter  in  length,  you  may  want  several  paragraphs  of  intro- 


1 See  footnote  No.  2 on  p.  96  for  source. 
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duction  to  explain  not  only  what  you  are  going  to  say  but  why 
it  is  important  and  what  plan  you  are  going  to  follow  in  saying  it. 

2.  The  kind  of  introduction  you  use  will  vary  with  your  readers. 
If  you  are  writing  an  article  for  people  who  you  know  have 
an  interest  in  your  subject  matter,  you  may  best  state  the  sub- 
ject that  your  article  will  develop.  If,  however,  you  are  writing 
for  a rather  general  group  of  readers,  you  will  have  to  attract 
the  readers’  interest  either  by  a story  or  an  anecdote,  a clever 
quotation,  an  appropriate  question,  or  an  unusual  or  a startling 
statement. 

3.  The  type  of  introduction  that  you  use  should  not  be  forced 
or  unnatural.  It  must  fit  the  subject  matter.  Occasionally  high 
school  students  strive  so  hard  to  have  interesting  paragraph  be- 
ginnings that  they  write  startling  introductions  which  seem 
ridiculous  to  more  experienced  readers. 

4.  The  tone  of  the  introduction  should  fit  the  subject  matter. 
If  you  have  a serious  subject,  a light,  humorous  introduction 
will  probably  not  be  appropriate.  Likewise,  a serious  beginning 
for  a humorous  article  would  be  inappropriate. 

5.  A paragraph  of  introduction  should  be  direct.  It  should  not 
beat  around  the  bush.  Instead,  it  should  begin  at  the  beginning 
without  wasting  words,  stating  excuses  or  apologies,  or  taking 
up  space  with  other  preliminaries. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a good  introduction : 

Our  life  on  this  planet  is  a never  ending  struggle  against  a brutal 
and  relentless  enemy — the  weather.  Hurricanes  slash  at  coastal  regions, 
tornadoes  strike  without  warning,  blizzards  grip  wide  areas  in  a 
white  strangle  hold. 

Hailstones  destroy  crops,  lightning  rips  through  the  skies,  cloud 
masses  blanket  the  sun,  fogs  choke  off  visibility.  Not  a minute  goes 
by  that  the  weather  is  not,  at  some  point,  attacking  our  very  right 
to  live  on  this  earth. 

Although  man  has  dreamed  for  centuries  of  controlling  the 
weather,  today  that  dream  has  become  a practical  plan  giving  spec- 
tacular evidence  of  success.1 

— Reed  Millard 

1 From  “Can  Man  Control  the  Weather?”  Coronet,  January,  1948.  Copy- 
right, 1948,  by  Esquire,  Inc. 
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Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the  preceding  introductory  para- 
graph. Why  do  you  think  that  it  is  effective?  What  makes  it  a lively 
opening  for  the  article?  How  do  you  know  what  the  article  is  going 
to  be  about?  Is  the  introduction  appropriate?  Is  it  natural  or  forced? 
Do  you  think  that  the  article  was  written  for  a particular  group  of 
people  or  for  the  general  reader?  How  do  you  know?  Comment  on 
the  word  choice. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Bring  three  different  types  of  introductory  paragraphs  to  class. 
They  may  be  from  magazine  articles,  from  textbooks,  or  from  articles 
within  books.  Do  not  select  fiction,  however.  Be  prepared  to  read 
these  paragraphs  to  the  class  and  to  explain  their  effectiveness. 

Concluding  articles.  Paragraphs  of  conclusion  are  not  always 
necessary.  A short  composition  that  has  been  clearly  organized, 
one  that  contains  an  obvious  set  of  ideas,  may  need  merely  a 
final  sentence  or  a restatement  of  the  topic  sentence  introduced 
by  a transitional  expression  such  as  finally,  therefore,  in  the  end, 
thus,  after  all,  or  other  similar  words  or  phrases.  Longer  articles 
usually  need  a summary  in  which  the  main  ideas  are  restated 
briefly.  Whatever  kind  of  conclusion  you  use,  you  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  concluding  paragraphs  give  the  impression  of  com- 
pleteness and  finality  to  your  article.  A caution  should  be  men- 
tioned, though:  Do  not  write  a special  concluding  paragraph 
if  the  article  seems  to  close  naturally  without  it. 

Read  the  following  concluding  paragraph  of  the  same  article 
from  which  the  opening  paragraphs  on  page  98  were  taken: 

Surely  it  is  comforting  to  picture  a world  in  which  man  would 
no  longer  have  to  fear  the  violence  of  the  elements.  When  that 
happy  day  arrives,  you  will  be  able  to  read  a weather  forecast  and 
know  that  it  means  what  it  says,  because  the  people  who  made  the 
forecast  will  also  be  making  the  weather.1 


1 From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  98. 
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— Reed  Millard 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  the  preceding  example  of  a concluding  paragraph.  Is 
there  an  impression  of  completeness  or  finality?  If  there  is,  explain 
how  it  is  achieved. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Bring  to  class  three  examples  of  concluding  paragraphs.  Be 
prepared  to  discuss  their  effectiveness  and  to  tell  how  the  impressions 
of  completeness  are  achieved. 


Writing  paragraph-length  characterizations 

When  you  are  closely  associated  with  people,  you  come  to  see 
them  just  as  they  are.  Both  their  good  and  bad  traits  become 
known  to  you.  You  admire  your  father  for  his  good  nature; 
you  love  your  mother  for  looking  after  your  welfare;  you  wish 
that  your  small  brother  would  be  more  particular  about  his 
appearance  and  that  your  friend  Jim  wouldn’t  lose  his  temper 
so  easily.  Because  you  have  observed  your  friends  and  relatives 
under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  you  have  definite  impressions  of 
them.  You  have  judged  them  largely  by  what  they  do,  by  what 
they  say,  and  by  what  others  say  of  them.  If  asked  your  opinion 
of  certain  people,  you  can  usually  answer  readily.  Thus,  all 
through  life  you  will  be  learning  to  value  people  for  their 
characters. 

In  the  following  paragraph  a high  school  girl  gives  you  an 
impression  of  her  father.  Do  you  think  that  she  has  acquainted 
you  with  the  kind  of  man  her  father  is?  What  points  have  helped 
her  to  understand  her  father’s  character? 

Father  gets  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  life.  No  one  has  seen 
my  father  at  any  time  when  he  was  not  joking  and  wearing  a big 
smile.  He  delights  in  teasing  someone,  and  I am  usually  the  one. 
When  a new  boy  moves  into  our  neighborhood  and  Father  sees  me 
talking  to  him,  right  then  and  there  he  begins  drawing  conclusions; 
and  his  fun  begins.  A great  many  of  our  friends  come  to  Father  for 
advice.  At  Christmas  and  Easter  time  he  is  in  great  demand.  On 
Christmas  he  plays  Santa  Claus  for  the  smaller  children.  This  last 
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Easter  an  organization  to  which  he  belongs  went  so  far  as  to  make 
an  Easter  bunny  out  of  him.  Such  things  please  Father,  for  he  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  helping  others  to  enjoy  themselves. 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Select  from  your  leisure  reading  a good  paragraph  in  which 
the  author  gives  you  either  a definite  impression  or  a good  picture 
of  some  person.  Practice  reading  this  paragraph  aloud  at  home  so 
that  you  may  read  it  effectively  to  the  class.  Discuss  the  paragraphs 
that  the  class  presents  by  describing  how  the  authors  made  their 
characterizations  interesting. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a well-planned  paragraph  in  which  you  describe  some 
person  whom  you  know  well.  When  you  have  revised  and  rewritten 
your  paragraph,  underline  the  topic  sentence  and  list  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  the  method  or  methods  that  you  used  to  develop  the 
main  idea. 


Optional  assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a paragraph  in  which  you  describe  some  person  in  a fixed 
position,  such  as  asleep  on  the  porch,  listening  to  the  radio,  or  read- 
ing the  evening  paper. 


Writing  paragraph-length  answers  to  questions 

In  your  daily  work  you  have  discovered  that  many  questions, 
such  as  those  in  class,  in  an  examination,  and  in  your  contact 
with  people,  cannot  be  answered  by  a single  word  or  sentence. 
Only  in  a paragraph  can  you  present  the  material  which  will 
show  that  you  possess  a real  knowledge  of  your  subject.  The 
paragraph-length  answer,  then,  requires  a proper  grouping  and 
organization  of  facts  at  your  command.  Your  ability  to  express 
yourself  in  a well-planned  paragraph  will  go  far  toward  helping 
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you  to  answer  questions  satisfactorily.  Before  beginning  to  answer 
any  question,  you  will  find  it  helpful  to  decide  upon  the  main 
point  of  the  answer. 

Read  the  following  question  and  paragraph-length  answer: 

Question:  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  flambeau , as  found 
in  Chapter  9 of  A Tale  of  Two  Cities? 

Answer:  The  flambeau  was  a light  or  torch  used  extensively 
throughout  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  made  in 
many  designs;  sometimes  it  was  roughly  shaped  with  an  axe,  and 
sometimes  it  was  turned  on  a lathe  and  richly  ornamented  with 
trimmings.  The  general  shape  was  long,  and,  from  a wide  top, 
tapered  down  to  a blunt  point.  The  top  was  hollowed  out,  and 
heavy  rope  wicks  were  inserted  and  covered  with  wax  or  with  some 
kind  of  tallow.  These  flambeaux  furnished  the  best  possible  light  and 
were  to  be  found  everywhere.  In  the  houses  were  hooks  on  which 
to  hang  the  torch  while  visiting.  Often  it  was  used  to  furnish  light 
for  the  household.  These  lights  were  carried  by  the  torch-bearers 
who  were  for  hire;  the  nobles  usually  employed  servants  regularly 
to  carry  their  lights.  Because  of  their  heavy  designs,  flambeaux  were 
sometimes  used  as  weapons  or  clubs  when  time  taken  to  draw  a 
sword  or  a pistol  might  mean  death  to  the  one  attacked. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a paragraph-length  answer  to  one  of  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  How  may  a foreigner  become  a citizen  of  Canada? 

2.  How  may  a person  enlarge  his  vocabulary? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  of  forest  fires? 

4.  How  should  you  try  to  resuscitate  a nearly  drowned  person? 

ARRANGING  PARAGRAPHS  INTO  ARTICLES 

Now  that  you  have  acquired  the  technique  of  writing  different 
kinds  of  paragraphs,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  learning 
how  to  write  a complete  article,  for  all  that  you  need  to  do  is 
to  write  a series  of  connected  paragraphs.  The  reason  that  some 
people  worry  about  writing  is  that  they  are  uncertain  as  to  how 
to  go  about  it.  They  visualize  the  completely  finished  article 
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right  at  the  beginning,  even  before  they  have  done  much  think- 
ing about  it.  Writing,  like  any  other  kind  of  work,  should  be 
done  systematically,  one  step  at  a time.  If  you  understand  these 
steps  and  attack  each  one  as  you  come  to  it,  you  can  write  your 
paper  in  an  orderly  fashion. 


Knowing  the  steps  to  follow  before  writing 

Five  definite  steps  make  up  the  formula  to  follow  before  you 
write.  If  you  will  plan  carefully  what  you  are  going  to  write, 
the  actual  writing  will  be  much  easier.  Imagine  a contractor 
starting  to  build  a house  without  following  a set  of  blueprints 
and  without  having  thought  through  his  problem.  He  could  not 
expect  to  have  a satisfactory  building  when  he  finished.  Like- 
wise, a person  who  begins  to  write  without  having  done  the 
preliminary  thinking  and  planning  cannot  write  successful  articles. 

Select  a subject.  To  do  your  best  job  you  should  select  a sub- 
ject about  which  you  already  know  a great  deal  or  one  in  which 
you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  gather  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. If  you  do  not  select  such  a subject,  you  have  handicapped 
yourself  from  the  start.  Select  a subject  from  your  own  experi- 
ence, no  matter  how  limited  it  may  seem  to  you.  If  it  is  interest- 
ing to  you,  it  can  be  made  interesting  to  others. 

Perhaps  your  assignment  is  to  write  a paper  on  how  you  can 
earn  your  spending  money.  That  assignment  has  infinite  possi- 
bilities. You  can  tell  about  your  job,  why  you  like  it,  why  you 
dislike  it,  how  hard  the  work  is,  how  easy  the  work  is,  how  much 
you  are  learning,  and  the  like.  If  you  do  not  earn  your  spending 
money,  you  can  tell  how  you  manage  to  get  along  or  not  to  get 
along  on  your  allowance.  If  you  think  about  a subject  long 
enough,  you  can  always  find  an  angle  to  develop. 

If  your  assignment  is  to  write  an  article  based  upon  a little 
investigation,  try  to  select  a subject  in  which  you  will  not  be 
merely  retelling  what  someone  else  has  written.  Instead,  choose 
a subject  to  which  you  can  add  your  experience  or  your  opinions 
or  from  which  you  can  draw  a conclusion.  There  is  little  value 
in  rewriting  something  that  you  have  read. 
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Another  point  to  consider  when  selecting  a subject  is  the  par* 
ticular  group  for  whom  your  article  is  to  be  written.  It  should 
interest  its  readers,  and  it  should  fit  the  special  occasion  for 
which  it  is  written. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Make  a list  of  ten  experiences  which  you  could  use  as  the  basis 
for  themes.  List  your  hobbies,  your  travels,  your  camping  days,  your 
work  experiences,  and  other  similar  topics.  Next  list  five  subjects 
in  which  you  are  especially  interested  but  for  which  you  would  have 
to  do  some  research  before  you  could  write  on  any  one  of  them. 
This  list  might  include  something  that  has  come  up  in  a conversa- 
tion or  in  a class  discussion.  It  might  include  a topic  related  to  one 
of  your  experiences.  For  example,  you  may  have  visited  Banff 
National  Park  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  have  taken  the  trip 
out  to  Sundance  Canyon.  The  canyon  itself  could  be  the  subject 
of  any  number  of  interesting  theme  topics.  The  reason  for  naming 
the  canyon  Sundance  would  open  a whole  series  of  fascinating 
stories  on  the  lives  and  customs  of  the  Indians.  Do  you  see  how 
much  more  interesting  these  subjects  can  become  for  you  and  for 
your  prospective  readers  if  you  can  add  personal  experiences  to 
them? 

Limit  the  subject.  Once  you  have  selected  a subject,  the  next 
step  is  to  limit  it  so  that  you  can  develop  it  adequately  in  the 
number  of  words  that  have  been  allotted  to  you.  You  could  say 
little  of  significance  in  500  words  on  “Safety,”  for  example,  but 
you  could  write  a good  article  if  you  limited  it  to  “Safety  on  the 
Highway.”  One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  high  school  writ- 
ers is  that  they  choose  topics  that  are  too  broad  and  general. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Formulate  specific  topics  for  the  list  of  subjects  that  you  made 
for  the  previous  assignment.  Plan  your  topics  so  that  each  may  be 
developed  adequately  in  500  words.  For  example,  if  one  of  your 
subjects  under  “Hobbies”  is  “Fishing,”  you  might  limit  it  by  writ- 
ing “Fishing  for  Trout”  or  “The  Best  Bait  for  Catching  Trout.” 
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B.  Limit  each  of  the  following  general  subjects  so  that  each  may 
be  developed  adequately  in  a theme  of  approximately  500  words: 


1.  Vacation  travel 

2.  Radio  advertising 

3.  Accidents 

4.  Sports 

5.  Camping 


8.  Representative  government 

9.  Modern  farming 
10.  Music 


7.  The  RCMP 


6.  Cooking 


Analyze  the  subject.  This  step  is  the  most  important  one  in 
your  preliminary  planning,  for  it  determines  what  your  purpose 
will  be  in  writing  the  article,  what  you  include  in  it,  and  what 
you  leave  out  of  it.  If  you  are  to  have  a strong  theme,  you  should 
do  your  real  thinking  in  this  step.  Let  us  analyze  “Safety  on  the 
Highway”  for  an  example. 

The  first  step  is  to  decide  what  your  purpose  is  going  to  be. 
Is  it  to  tell  how  a motorist  can  avoid  accidents  on  the  highway, 
or  is  it  to  tell  what  precautionary  measures  our  highway  de- 
partments should  take  to  avoid  accidents?  Let  us  choose  the  lat- 
ter. Our  attention  is  now  limited  to  precautionary  measures.  We 
no  longer  need  to  think  all  around  the  more  general  subject  of 
“Safety  on  the  Highway.”  We  should  list  next  the  precautionary 
measures  that  are  taken  by  highway  departments.  Here  is  such 
a list: 

1.  Road  signs,  such  as  stop,  slow,  curve,  etc. 

2.  Speed  limits 

3.  Highway  patrolmen  to  enforce  laws 

4.  Drivers’  license  tests 

5.  Safety  lanes  to  inspect  cars 

6.  Legislation  against  billboards,  etc.,  which  obstruct  the  view 

7.  Roads  in  good  repair 

This  list  could  be  extended,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  laws 
of  various  provinces.  The  list  is  in  no  special  order.  That  arrange- 
ment will  come  in  the  next  step.  The  important  point  in  the 
first  step  is  to  get  down  on  paper  as  long  and  as  varied  a list  of 
pertinent  measures  as  possible. 
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Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Think  through  the  following  subjects,  and  have  your  teacher 
list  on  the  blackboard  all  of  the  points  that  you  can  think  of  for 
each  topic: 

1.  Causes  of  automobile  accidents 

2.  Elements  of  character 

3.  Causes  of  failure  in  school 

4.  The  importance  of  learning 

5.  Choosing  a career 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a controlling-purpose  sentence  to  be  handed  in  for  each 
of  the  topics  listed  above.  In  this  sentence  you  will  tell  exactly  what 
you  would  hope  to  do  with  each  topic  if  you  were  to  develop  that 
topic  in  a 500-word  theme.  For  example,  for  the  topic  “Safety  on 
the  Highway,”  you  might  have  written : “The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  tell  the  chief  precautionary  measures  that  the  provincial 
highway  department  takes  to  avoid  accidents.” 

Gather  the  material.  You  may  decide,  after  analyzing  your 
subject  and  thinking  about  your  main  purpose,  that  you  need 
additional  information  before  you  can  make  your  outline.  This 
research  is  not  necessary  for  short  papers  on  simple  and  familiar 
subjects,  of  course,  but  is  essential  for  longer  papers  on  less 
familiar  subjects.  Most  of  the  material  that  we  use  in  writing 
comes  from  observation  and  experience,  from  memory,  from  inter- 
views with  people,  from  reading  and  studying,  from  reasoning 
and  thinking  about  what  we  know,  and  from  imaginary  incidents 
and  plots.  You  should  decide  what  sources  are  best  to  consult 
for  the  traditional  information  that  you  need  and  then  gather 
all  of  the  necessary  material.  Keeping  in  mind  your  controlling 
purpose  will  make  this  step  much  easier  for  you.  (See  page 
40  for  the  proper  way  to  take  notes.)  When  you  have  com- 
pleted your  investigation,  you  are  then  ready  to  add  to  your  first 
list  of  data.  For  example,  after  making  a preliminary  list  of 
precautionary  measures  of  the  provincial  highway  department,  you 
may  read  a bulletin  issued  by  the  provincial  department  before 
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beginning  to  arrange  your  topics,  just  to  assure  yourself  that  you 
are  not  omitting  any  important  methods.  Such  attention  to  details 
will  enable  you  to  have  an  accurate,  informational  article. 

An  experienced  feature  writer  tells  how  he  works  up  to  this 
point: 

First,  I fix  upon  the  particular  aspect  of  the  particular  subject 
which  I wish  to  treat.  Second,  I outline  the  questions  which  require 
to  be  answered  in  treating  this  subject.  Third,  I supply  from  my 
own  resources  what  part  of  the  answers  I can.  Fourth,  I complete 
my  answers  by  additional  study  and  by  personal  investigation — in- 
quiry from  competent  persons  or  personal  visits  to  whatever  places 
may  be  necessary.  When  all  the  questions  are  answered  satisfactorily, 
the  material  is  ready  to  be  organized  and  written  out.1 


Assignment 

Hand  In  . . . 

A.  Select  one  of  the  topics  in  the  assignment  on  page  104  for 
which  you  will  need  to  do  a little  investigation  before  you  can  write 
adequately  a 500-word  theme.  Write  your  limited  topic  at  the  top 
of  a sheet  of  paper.  Then  write  your  controlling-purpose  sentence. 
Follow  this  with  a list  of  data  taken  from  your  own  memory  and 
observation.  Then  jot  down  questions  which  you  believe  should  be 
investigated  before  you  begin  to  organize  your  material. 


Class  activity  . . 

B.  Investigate  the  answers  to  the  questions  that  you  listed  as 
part  of  assignment  A.  Write  the  information  on  notecards  as 
explained  on  page  40.  Keep  this  material,  for  you  will  use  it 
later. 

Arrange  the  ideas  properly.  After  you  have  finished  gathering 
all  of  your  material  and  have  thought  through  your  subject,  you 
are  ready  to  arrange  your  information  in  the  clearest  and  strong- 
est order  possible.  Three  principles  will  govern  this  arrange- 
ment: unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 

Unity,  you  will  recall,  is  oneness.  It  is  achieved  by  deciding 
on  one  main  idea  and  by  including  only  material  that  bears 

1 From  Modern  Feature  Writing  by  Harry  F.  Harrington  and  Elmo  S.  Watson, 
by  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 
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Arranging  your  ideas  properly  means  that  you  will  express  them  according 
to  the  three  important  principles  of  effective  writing  — emphasis,  coherence, 

unity. 


directly  on  this  central  purpose.  Unity  in  a paragraph  is  obtained 
by  developing  a topic  sentence.  In  a longer  article,  it  is  achieved 
by  developing  your  controlling  purpose  or  theme  sentence. 

Coherence  in  a paragraph,  you  will  remember,  is  obtained  by 
arranging  the  points  that  pertain  to  your  topic  sentence  in  the 
most  logical  and  natural  order  possible.  To  strengthen  this  re- 
lationship, transitions  are  sometimes  used.  Coherence  in  an  entire 
article  is  achieved  in  exactly  the  same  way.  You  arrange  your  main 
topics  in  the  most  effective  order  and  develop  each  one  in  a 
paragraph  or  two.  To  strengthen  the  relationship  between  para- 
graphs, formal  transitional  devices  are  sometimes  necessary.  If 
you  have  arranged  the  main  topics  properly  and  have  developed 
each  one  effectively,  you  will  have  a clear  article. 

Emphasis.  Unity  and  coherence  help  you  to  achieve  emphasis. 
You  should  remember,  though,  that  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  an  article  are  the  most  emphatic  positions.  To  achieve  emphasis, 
then,  you  should  consider  the  positions  of  your  points  and  the 
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amount  of  space  that  you  devote  to  each  one.  The  exact  order 
in  which  you  present  your  information  will  depend  upon  your 
purpose.  Sometimes  you  may  wish  to  build  to  a climax.  In  that 
case,  you  will  arrange  your  ideas  in  the  order  of  increasing  im- 
portance and  devote  more  space  to  each  succeeding  point.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  a news  story,  for  example,  you  may  have  reason 
to  present  the  facts  in  the  order  of  decreasing  importance.  You 
will  then  arrange  your  facts  in  just  the  opposite  order. 

Knowing  your  purpose  and  being  aware  of  the  three  great 
principles  of  writing — unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis — you  are 
ready  to  prepare  a formal  outline.  This  outline  or  plan  is  as 
important  to  the  writer  as  a blueprint  is  to  a contractor.  Neither 
person  can  achieve  a commendable  product  without  a good  plan. 

Study  the  form  of  the  outline  that  follows: 

How  the  Province  Helps  to  Prevent  Accidents 

Controlling  purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  tell  the 
chief  precautionary  measures  that  the  provincial  highway  depart- 
ment takes  to  prevent  accidents. 

I.  Purposes  of  a provincial  highway  department 

A.  To  reduce  the  number  of  automobile  accidents 

B.  To  supervise  the  maintenance  of  the  highways 

II.  Ways  of  reducing  the  number  of  automobile  accidents 

A.  To  patrol  the  highways 

B.  To  erect  road  signs,  such  as  stop,  slow,  curve,  etc. 

C.  To  keep  highways  clear  of  obstructions,  such  as  billboards, 
etc. 

D.  To  keep  roads  in  good  repair 

E.  To  create  and  enforce  speed  limits 

F.  To  require  cities  to  have  safety  lanes 

G.  To  require  drivers’  license  tests 

III.  Results  of  the  provincial  highway  program 

A.  A highway  system  of  which  to  be  proud 

B.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  accidents  and  the  number  of 
deaths  due  to  accidents 

The  main  parts  of  the  outline  are  indicated  by  roman  numerals. 
The  first  subtopics  under  each  main  topic  are  represented  by 
the  use  of  capital  letters.  Notice  that  these  subtopics  are  in- 
dented. If  one  subtopic  is  too  long  for  one  line,  it  is  carried 
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over  to  the  next  line  to  begin  under  the  first  word  of  the  pre- 
ceding line,  not  under  the  capital  letter.  If  you  wish  to  break 
down  a subtopic  into  more  details,  you  can  do  so  by  the  use  of 
Arabic  numerals  1,  2,  3,  etc.  These,  in  turn,  are  broken  down 
to  a,  b,  c,  etc.  You  must  have  a II  if  you  have  a I,  a B if  you  have 
an  A,  a 2 if  you  have  a 1 , and  the  like.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
you  cannot  divide  a topic  unless  you  divide  it  into  at  least  two 
parts.  If  you  have  just  one  point,  include  it  as  part  of  the  topic 
immediately  preceding  it. 

Another  outline  technique  is  to  have  your  topics  parallel.  No- 
tice that  I,  II,  and  III  all  begin  with  nouns  followed  by  prepo- 
sitional phrases.  A and  B under  I are  parallel,  for  they  both 
begin  with  infinitive  phrases,  as  do  the  subtopics  under  II.  A and 
B under  III  all  begin  with  nouns  followed  by  prepositional 
phrases.  Parallel  structure  is  necessary,  for  it  helps  to  make  clear 
the  relationship  between  points. 

Why  do  you  suppose  this  outline  is  arranged  as  it  is?  Is  the 
arrangement  logical?  Are  unity  and  coherence  evident? 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  insure  emphasis  after  arranging  the 
points  in  the  most  emphatic  order  is  to  decide  approximately 
how  much  space  to  allow  to  each  point.  If  beginning  writers  do 
not  do  this,  they  usually  overdevelop  the  first  few  topics,  and 
then,  since  the  theme  meets  the  requirements  as  to  minimum 
length  or  because  they  are  tired,  they  dismiss  the  last  topics, 
which  are  probably  the  most  important,  with  only  a few  sen- 
tences. 

In  the  outline  on  page  109  did  you  realize  the  reasons  for  the 
particular  arrangement  of  the  subtopics  under  each  main  topic? 
Since  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  the  most  emphatic  posi- 
tions, with  the  conclusion  usually  the  most  emphatic,  the  sub- 
topics  are  arranged  in  that  order. 

Now  that  you  know  how  the  order  helps  to  achieve  emphasis, 
let  us  see  how  you  can  be  sure  that  you  will  not  violate  this 
major  principle.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  length  of 
the  article  and  to  study  your  outline.  Then  mark  beneath  each 
topic  the  approximate  space  or  number  of  words  that  you  will 
give  to  it.  By  keeping  the  outline  in  front  of  you  as  you  write, 
you  will  not  exceed  your  word  length  and,  more  important,  you 
will  achieve  emphasis,  which  is  vital  to  a forceful  paper. 
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Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  List  again  on  the  blackboard  all  the  points  that  you  can 
think  of  as  causes  of  automobile  accidents.  When  you  have  com- 
pleted your  list,  select  four  or  five  points  that  you  consider  the  most 
important,  and  then  arrange  them  on  the  board  in  outline  form.  Be 
prepared  to  defend  your  opinions  in  the  discussion.  Keep  in  mind 
the  principles  of  coherence  and  emphasis  in  the  way  that  you  arrange 
the  causes  on  the  blackboard.  Decide  how  much  space  to  allot 
to  each  cause  if  you  were  to  write  a 500- word  theme. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Prepare  an  outline  for  the  material  that  you  gathered  as  part 
of  assignment  A on  page  107.  Follow  all  of  the  principles  necessary 
for  a good  article  of  approximately  500  words.  Decide  on  the 
amount  of  space  to  give  to  each  topic.  Keep  your  outline  when  it  is 
returned  to  you,  for  you  will  need  it  later. 


Knowing  the  steps  to  follow  while  writing 

Before  you  consider  your  outline  completed  and  begin  to 
write  your  first  draft,  re-evaluate  your  outline  to  be  sure  that 
you  have  the  best  possible  arrangement  and  that  you  have 
achieved  unity  and  emphasis.  This  re-evaluation  is  especially 
important,  for  your  final  paper  will  be  like  your  outline.  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  changes  in  the  outline  than  it  is  in  the 
theme,  just  as  it  is  easier  for  a contractor  to  make  changes  in  his 
specifications  rather  than  in  the  building  that  is  partially  erected. 

Now  with  your  outline  before  you,  you  know  what  you  wish 
to  write.  Your  problem,  then,  is  how  to  say  it  clearly  and  effectively. 

Write  the  first  draft.  The  writing  process  should  be  easy  if  you 
have  taken  the  preliminary  steps.  Here  are  eight  suggestions  to 
guide  you  while  writing: 

1.  Have  all  writing  materials  available.  Sit  at  a desk  where 
you  have  good  light  and  where  you  are  comfortable.  Of  course, 
you  should  have  absolute  quiet. 
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2.  Keep  your  outline  constantly  before  you.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  make  changes  in  the  outlines,  however,  if  such  changes  will 
improve  the  final  paper. 

3.  Get  started  quickly.  Don’t  waste  too  much  time  thinking 
of  an  opening  sentence  or  paragraph.  The  important  thing  is 
to  get  started.  Later,  as  you  arc  writing  along  smoothly,  a better 
beginning  may  suggest  itself  to  you.  Perhaps  the  third  paragraph 
that  you  write  will  make  your  best  opening  paragraph.  All  that 
you  need  to  do,  then,  is  to  cross  out  the  first  two  paragraphs. 

4.  Express  each  main  topic  in  a good  topic  sentence.  Very 
often,  as  in  the  outline  on  page  109,  many  of  your  subtopics,  too, 
should  be  stated  in  topic  sentence  form  and  developed  into  good 
paragraphs.  You  should  have  a paragraph  for  each  principal 
topic.  Write  as  effective  paragraphs  as  you  can,  for  your  final 
paper  is  merely  a chain  of  paragraphs  and  the  whole  cannot  be 
any  better  than  each  individual  paragraph. 

5.  Write  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  To  obtain  liveliness  and  spon- 
taneity, you  should  not  stop  to  perfect  each  sentence  as  you 
write  it.  Corrections  will  be  made  in  the  revision,  an  essential 
step  in  the  preparation  of  a good  article. 

6.  Write  with  plenty  of  space  between  the  lines  to  permit  in- 
sertions and  corrections  in  the  revision. 

7.  Write  a concluding  paragraph  which  is  as  strong  and  effec- 
tive as  possible. 

8.  Try  to  set  aside  your  first  draft  for  at  least  a day  before  you 
revise  it.  After  a brief  rest,  you  will  rewrite  it  with  a fresh  slant 
and  a better  perspective. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Using  the  outline  that  you  prepared  for  part  B of  the  assignment 
on  page  111,  write  the  first  draft  of  a theme  (approximately  500 
words  in  length).  Follow  the  eight  preceding  suggestions.  Keep  the 
theme  until  you  are  ready  to  prepare  assignment  B on  page  115. 
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Connect  the  paragraphs  with  transitions.  You  have  seen  how 
transitions  are  used  within  a paragraph.  (See  pages  86  to  87.) 
To  use  transitions  between  paragraphs  is  much  the  same  process. 
In  each  paragraph  except  the  last  you  should  prepare  your  read- 
ers for  what  is  to  follow  in  the  next  paragraph.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  one  or  more  of  these  devices: 

1.  Use  transitional  words  or  phrases  like  those  suggested  in 
the  list  on  pages  86  to  87. 

2.  Repeat  a word  or  phrase  from  the  preceding  paragraph  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph. 

3.  Refer  to  an  idea  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

4.  Close  a paragraph  by  preparing  the  reader’s  thought  for 
what  is  to  come  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Read  the  following  series  of  paragraphs  and  notice  how  closely 
the  ideas  are  knit  together  by  transitional  devices: 

Madame  Schumann-Heink,  the  great  singer,  was  once  asked  to 
express  her  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a home.  She  replied:  “A  roof 
to  keep  out  rain,  four  walls  to  keep  out  wind,  floors  to  keep  out 
cold.  Yes,  but  home  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  laugh  of  a baby,  the 
song  of  a mother,  the  strength  of  a father,  warmth  of  loving  hearts, 
light  from  happy  eyes,  kindness,  loyalty,  comradeship.  Home  is  the 
first  school  and  first  church  for  young  ones;  where  they  learn  what 
is  right,  what  is  good,  and  what  is  kind;  where  they  go  for  comfort 
when  they  are  sick  and  hurt;  where  joy  is  shared  and  sorrow  eased; 
where  fathers  and  mothers  are  respected  and  loved;  where  children 
are  wanted ; where  the  simplest  food  is  good  enough  for  kings  be- 
cause it  is  earned;  where  money  is  not  so  important  as  loving  kind- 
ness; where  even  the  teakettle  sings  from  happiness.  That  is  home — 
God  bless  it!” 

Madame  Schumann-Heink’s  ideals  of  a home  were  the  outgrowth 
of  practical  experience.  She  grew  up  in  poverty  and  made  her  own 
way  while  a young  girl.  She  married  a poor  man  and  raised  a family 
of  eight  children  whom  she  supported  with  her  own  earnings.  She 
was  not  only  a great  singer  but  a great  mother  who  has  set  an 
example  of  successful  living  that  will  endure  for  years  to  come. 

Did  you  ever  notice  a vine  of  ivy  which  climbs  up  the  wall  of  a 
house?  It  puts  out  tiny  fingers  or  rootlets  that  feel  their  way  into 
crevices  and  cling  tightly  to  any  edge  offering  a hold  against  the 
wind  and  rain  which  batter  it  from  time  to  time.  These  little  feelers 
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help  to  give  the  vine  security,  but  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the 
roots  which  are  planted  firmly  in  the  ground  below. 

The  emotional  development  of  a child  is  comparable  to  the  ivy 
plant.  As  he  climbs  toward  the  sun  of  happiness  and  success  he  puts 
out  his  emotional  feelers  and  grasps  that  which  gives  him  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  But  away  back  in  his  home  experiences,  during  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  are  the  real  roots  of  his  emotions.  It  is  there  he 
learns  to  live.  It  is  there  his  habits  and  attitudes  are  developed. 

The  institution  of  marriage  itself  was  established  to  give  security 
to  the  child.  Study  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  of  early 
civilizations  leads  us  to  believe  that  fathers  and  mothers  first  began 
living  together  in  order  to  share  the  responsibility  of  taking  care  of 
the  children.  Various  types  of  marriage  ceremonies  were  established 
to  give  greater  permanency  to  the  family  relationship  and  greater 
security  to  the  home.  The  father  and  mother  are  equally  obligated 
to  share  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  child.  This  is  the  ideal  on 
which  every  home  is  founded,  even  though  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  live  up  to  it. 

Children  are  by  nature  imitators.  They  learn  to  do  and  say  and 
think  as  older  members  of  the  family  do.  Note  how  quickly  the 
baby  will  imitate  the  antics  of  an  older  child.  Watch  the  small  boy 
try  to  walk  exactly  as  his  father  walks.  Listen  to  the  little  girl  talk 
to  her  dolls  as  she  has  heard  her  mother  talk  to  the  baby.  It  is 
mainly  through  this  urge  to  imitate  that  the  child  learns  to  meet 
the  problems  of  life.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  patterns  set  by 
older  members  of  the  family,  in  every  detail  of  living,  determine 
what  the  child’s  character  shall  be  when  he  grows  up.  No  one  will 
recognize  more  quickly  than  the  child  himself  when  the  pattern  of 
the  home  is  right.  It  is  the  rightness  of  things  at  home  that  gives  him 
confidence  in  himself  and  the  world.1 

— Lon  a L.  Trott 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Point  out  all  the  ways  that  coherence  is  achieved  within  the 
preceding  paragraphs  and  also  between  the  paragraphs. 

1 From  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing,  by  Lona  L.  Trott,  published  by  The 
Blakiston  Company,  copyright  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Check  the  first  draft  of  your  theme  for  transitions.  Try  to 
strengthen  the  relationships  between  sentences  by  inserting  formal 
transitional  devices,  remembering  not  to  use  them  where  the  relation- 
ship is  already  clear.  Be  sure  that  your  paragraphs  follow  one 
another  smoothly.  If  the  transition  is  not  smooth,  you  should  insert 
transitional  devices  to  connect  the  paragraphs  more  closely. 


Knowing  the  steps  to  follow  after  writing 

Revise  the  first  draft.  Inexperienced  writers  are  likely  to  con- 
sider their  first  draft  as  their  finished  product.  Experienced 
writers,  however,  realize  that  there  is  little  good  writing,  only 
good  rewriting.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  expressed  this  idea  when 
he  said,  “When  I say  writing,  O,  believe  me,  it  is  rewriting  that 
I have  chiefly  in  mind.”  All  writing  can  be  improved  by  rewriting, 
for  every  writer  is  sure  to  make  errors  of  various  kinds.  There- 
fore, you  should  realize  that  you  are  really  just  beginning  when 
you  have  completed  your  first  draft. 

Here  are  six  steps  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  val- 
uable in  revising  any  writing: 

1.  Read  your  first  draft  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  writing 
it.  Correct  the  obvious  errors  as  you  come  to  them. 

2.  Put  your  first  draft  aside  for  at  least  a day  before  you  read 
it  again. 

3.  After  at  least  a day  has  passed,  read  the  first  draft  once  for 
content . Decide  whether  you  have  accomplished  your  purpose. 
Have  you  included  enough  examples  or  details?  Will  the  facts 
be  interpreted  correctly?  Are  the  facts  accurate?  Are  they  the 
best  that  you  can  obtain?  Pretend  that  you  are  the  reader  for 
whom  the  paper  is  intended  and  ask  yourself,  “Would  I enjoy 
reading  this  paper?  Would  I profit  from  reading  it?”  By  trying 
to  be  as  objective  as  your  readers,  you  will  be  able  to  improve 
the  paper  a great  deal. 

4.  Read  the  first  draft  again,  this  time  for  its  plan.  Is  the  be- 
ginning clear,  direct,  emphatic,  and  interesting?  Does  the  order 
accomplish  the  controlling  purpose?  Are  the  relationships  be- 
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tween  sentences  and  between  paragraphs  clear?  Is  the  para- 
graphing correct?  Should  several  short  paragraphs  be  combined, 
or  should  long  paragraphs  be  divided?  Does  the  conclusion  give 
an  impression  of  completeness  and  finality?  Is  the  conclusion  as 
forceful  as  it  should  be?  Does  the  reader  obtain  the  impression 
that  you  wish  him  to  have? 

5.  Read  the  paper  again  for  errors  in  mechanics. 

a.  Are  all  words  spelled  correctly? 

b.  Are  there  any  errors  in  grammar?  Does  every  verb  agree 
with  its  subject?  Does  every  pronoun  refer  clearly  to  its  antecedent? 
Is  every  pronoun  in  the  right  case? 

c.  Have  you  punctuated  every  sentence  correctly?  Do  you 
have  any  sentence  fragments?  Do  you  have  any  comma  faults 
or  run-together  sentences? 

d.  Have  you  used  a variety  of  sentences  so  that  your  writing 
is  free  from  monotony?  Have  you  avoided  a series  of  short, 
choppy  sentences  that  should  be  combined?  Do  you  have  any 
sentences  that  are  too  long? 

e.  Are  your  sentences  direct  and  effective?  Do  they  subordinate 
the  less  important  ideas  in  subordinate  clauses  and  phrases?  Are 
sentences  unified  by  each  including  only  one  main  idea? 

f.  Are  modifiers  correctly  placed? 

g.  Have  you  used  exact  and  meaningful  words?  Have  you 
used  synonyms  in  order  to  avoid  repeating  words?  Have  you 
used  expressive  action  verbs?  Have  you  avoided  the  passive  voice 
except  where  it  is  necessary? 

6.  Read  the  article  aloud  for  the  last  test.  How  does  it  sound? 
Read  it  slowly  as  you  listen  particularly  for  awkward  expressions 
and  for  errors  that  you  often  make.  Much  can  be  done  in  this 
way  to  correct  your  individual  weaknesses. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Make  a thorough  revision  of  the  theme  that  you  have  been  work- 
ing on  for  the  last  four  assignments.  Follow  each  of  the  preceding 
suggestions.  If  necessary,  rewrite  whole  paragraphs  or  even  the  en- 
tire article.  Let  the  second  draft  represent  your  very  best  efforts. 
Keep  this  theme  until  you  prepare  the  next  assignment  on  page  118. 
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Prepare  the  final  manuscript.  The  last  step  in  writing  a theme 
is  preparing  the  manuscript  in  its  final  form.  The  goal  of  this 
step  is  an  attractive  paper,  a composition  that  looks  interesting 
and  reads  easily. 

Unless  your  school  has  its  own  style  for  the  preparation  of  the 
final  manuscript,  you  should  follow  these  steps  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  your  papers: 

1.  Write  on  white  paper  8/2  by  11  inches  with  black  or 
dark-blue  ink.  If  you  type,  use  a fair  grade  of  bond  paper. 

2.  Write  on  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper. 

3.  Leave  an  inch  margin  on  the  left  side,  an  inch  at  the  right, 
an  inch  and  a half  at  the  top,  and  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  Center 
short  themes. 

4.  Center  the  title  on  the  top  line  of  ruled  paper  and  about 
an  inch  and  a half  from  the  top  on  unlined  paper.  Remember 
that  only  the  important  words  in  a title  are  capitalized.  No  period 
is  used  after  a title,  even  when  it  is  a sentence.  When  necessary, 
a question  mark  or  an  exclamation  mark  is  used.  A title  should 
not  be  underlined  or  set  in  quotation  marks  unless  it  is  an  actual 
quotation. 

5.  Begin  the  theme  itself  on  the  second  line  of  ruled  paper 
and  one-half  inch  below  the  title  on  unruled  paper. 

6.  Double-space  typewritten  copy.  Do  not  type  your  themes, 
though,  unless  you  can  turn  in  more  attractive  manuscripts  than 
you  can  by  your  own  handwriting. 

7.  Indent  paragraphs  about  an  inch  in  longhand  and  five  to 
eight  spaces  in  typescript. 

8.  Arrange  your  pages  in  the  correct  order.  Number  all  pages 
after  the  first  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  with  Arabic  nu- 
merals and  no  punctuation. 

9.  Write  a neat  and  legible  copy.  If  an  insertion  is  necessary, 
use  a caret  (A)  at  the  place  where  the  insertion  is  to  go.  Words 
that  are  to  be  deleted  should  have  a line  drawn  through  them. 
If  you  have  several  corrections  or  if  you  cannot  make  a correc- 
tion neatly,  you  should  recopy  the  entire  page. 

10.  Endorse  your  manuscript  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  first  page  by  writing  your  name.  Immediately  below  that 
line  you  will  write  the  name  of  the  course  and  the  class  period. 
Following  this,  write  the  date  on  which  you  submit  the  article. 
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This  endorsement  should  begin  even  with  the  left-hand  margin 
and  about  one-half  inch  from  the  top  of  the  page. 

11.  Hand  in  your  papers  flat  with  the  pages  clipped  together 
in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Rewrite  the  second  draft  of  your  theme  by  following  the  preceding 
directions.  Let  your  final  manuscript  represent  your  very  best  efforts 
toward  neatness  and  legibility. 


KNOWING  THE  KINDS  OF  EXPOSITION 

Now  that  you  know  how  to  write  independent  paragraphs 
effectively  and  how  to  join  these  paragraphs  into  a unified  article, 
you  are  ready  to  write  expository  articles  of  all  kinds.  To  be- 
come a good  writer,  you  need  only  practice  the  techniques  ex- 
plained to  you  in  this  chapter  and  develop  your  ability  to  criticize 
your  own  writing.  Your  ability  to  direct,  explain,  or  interpret, 
in  expository  articles  will  be  a real  test  of  your  power  to  think, 
speak,  and  write  clearly  and  effectively,  and  that  ability  will 
prove  invaluable  to  you  in  all  of  your  school  subjects. 

Exposition  is  seldom  used  alone.  For  example,  if  you  are 
asked  the  meaning  of  personality,  you  first  define  it,  then  you 
describe  a person  who  you  think  has  an  attractive  personality, 
or  you  relate  the  story  of  his  acts  to  illustrate  your  point.  In  other 
words,  to  make  your  exposition  clear  and  understandable  to 
others,  you  use  as  tools  all  of  the  methods  of  writing  at  your 
command. 

No  other  kind  of  writing  is  so  exacting  as  exposition.  In  any 
explanation,  you  must  proceed  point  by  point,  being  careful  not 
to  omit  any  link,  for  such  omissions  will  weaken  your  chain  of 
thought.  From  actual  experience  some  of  you  know  what  will 
happen  to  your  cake,  for  instance,  if  you  leave  out  one  small  in- 
gredient, such  as  baking  powder.  The  same  thing  will  happen 
to  your  exposition  if  you  forget  necessary  information — it  will 
fall  flat  and  be  of  little  value. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  exposition,  the  practical  and  the  artistic. 
Let  us  see  how  each  type  differs  from  the  other. 


Practical  exposition 

Frequently  an  explanation  requires  exact  information,  involving 
necessary  detail.  This  is  true  particularly  in  discussing  problems 
or  experiments,  in  giving  correct  directions,  or  in  defining  words. 
Such  an  explanation  appeals  primarily  to  the  understanding  and 
is  called  a practical  exposition.  It  is  the  language  of  textbooks 
and  of  business,  for  it  arrives  at  the  point  quickly  and  directly. 
Often  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions.  For  ex- 
ample, a housewife  has  recently  purchased  a gas  stove.  She 
calls  the  store  to  complain  that  the  pilot  light  will  not  stay 
lighted.  She  wants  to  know  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and  what 
she  can  do  to  remedy  it.  The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
examples  of  practical  exposition. 

Frequently  in  this  type  of  exposition  the  writer  or  speaker 
uses  pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  or  charts  to  help  make  his  mean- 
ing clear.  Read  the  following  practical  exposition,  in  which  road 
signs  and  signals  are  not  only  fully  and  clearly  discussed  but 
are  also  illustrated. 


ROAD  SIGNS  AND  SIGNALS 

To  everyone  signs  are  important,  but  to  the  motorist  they  are 
essential.  To  the  motorist  signs  and  signals  are  what  charts  and 
compasses  are  to  the  mariner.  The  good  driver  studies  the  “sign 
language”  of  the  road,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  his  reliance  on  signs  and 
signals.  He  knows  that  signs  will  save  his  time,  and  will  make  his 
journey  safer,  surer,  and  more  comfortable. 

Signals.  The  most  familiar  signal — and  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant— is  the  traffic  light  at  intersections.  By  means  of  its  timed  color 
flashes — red  for  “stop”  and  green  for  “go” — it  speeds  the  flow  of 
traffic,  eliminates  confusion,  and  protects  both  motorist  and  pedes- 
trian. In  three-color  systems  a yellow  light,  shown  a few  seconds 
before  the  green  and  red,  warns  the  driver  that  there  is  about  to 
be  a change  in  the  directional  flow  of  traffic.  In  some  sections,  hand- 
operated  semaphores  are  used  instead  of  traffic  lights. 
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The  second  principal  class  of  signals  are  the  red  or  yellow  “blinker 
lights”  or  “flashing  signals”  which  call  atten- 
tion to  dangerous  intersections,  the  approach 
of  trains,  hazardous  curves,  and  the  like.  The 
good  driver  always  slows  down  when  he  sees 
such  signals. 

Signs.  Highway  signs  fall  into  three  groups: 
regulatory,  warning,  and  guide.  As  the  result 
of  nation-wide  efforts  to  secure  uniformity, 
each  group,  for  the  most  part,  has  a character- 
istic design  which  makes  its  message  instantly 
known  to  the  driver. 

Regulatory  Signs:  In  the  regulatory  group 
are  such  signs  as  “No  Left  Turn,”  “Pass  in 
Center  Only,”  and  “Keep  Right.”  As  you 
will  note  in  the  accompanying  examples,  their  characteristic  shape  is 
a vertical  rectangle.  They  usually  have  a white  background  and 
black,  green,  or  red  letters. 

The  all-important  “Stop” 
sign  is  an  exception  in 
shape  and  color — it  is 
octagonal,  with  a yellow 
background  and  black  let- 
ters. 

Warning  Signs:  Most 
warning  signs  are  distin- 
guished by  their  diamond 
shape,  with  yellow  back- 
ground and  black  letters. 

An  important  exception  is 
the  “Railroad  Crossing” 
sign,  which  is  circular  in 
shape.  The  meaning  of  all 
warning  signs  is  to  slow 
down,  and  the  good  driver 
learns  to  do  this  instinc- 
tively— whether  the  sign 
warns  of  a curve,  hill,  or 
obstruction.  Many  signs, 
in  order  to  make  the  driver  react  to  their  message  instantly,  use 
symbols  instead  of  words,  such  as  a curved  arrow  to  indicate  a 
sharp  curve. 


STOP 


ONEWAY 

NO 

00  NOT 

LEFT 

ENTER 

J 

STURM 
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Many  signs,  particularly  the  “Railroad”  signs,  are  equipped  with 
reflector  devices  which  illuminate  them  at  night  when  they  are 
struck  by  the  headlight  of  a car. 

Warning  signs  which  caution  the  motorist  about  conditions  of 
the  road,  such  as  “Loose  Gravel”  and  “Men  Working,”  are  usually 
diamond-shaped,  with  yellow  background  and  black  letters.  Signs 
cautioning  the  motorist  that  he  is  approaching  a hospital  or  school 
are  also  of  this  shape,  or  more  rarely,  rectangular. 

The  good  driver  realizes  that  all  warning  signs  on  highways  have 
been  placed  there  by  skilled  engineers  who  have  frequently  put  years 
of  study  into  the  problem.  Because  the  good  driver  knows  that  it  is 
foolish  to  pit  his  judgment  against  this  greater  experience,  he  develops 
a respect  for  signs  which  is  characteristic  of  all  really  capable  drivers.1 


Sometimes  a practical  exposition  calls  for  interpretation,  as  in 
the  following  paragraph: 


FAMILY  SERVICES 

“A  dollar  saved  is  a dollar  earned”  is  frequently  quoted,  but  often 
not  applied  to  the  value  of  services  rendered  by  members  of  the  family 
in  the  household.  If  you  carry  out  the  ashes  or  cut  the  lawn  instead 
of  hiring  some  other  boy  to  do  it,  the  money  saved  to  your  family 
can  be  spent  for  something  else.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  sum  had 
been  added  to  the  income.  The  household  in  which  many  services 
are  performed  by  family  members  has  more  money  to  spend  for 
commodities  than  does  the  household  where  all  services  must  be 
purchased.  If  your  mother  did  nothing  all  day  long  and  you  had  to 
hire  people  to  do  the  various  kinds  of  work  which  she  does,  how 
much  of  your  family’s  income  would  be  taken  from  its  present  pur- 
chasing use?  What  pay  does  a skillful  housekeeper  get  in  your  city? 
Your  mother,  of  course,  adds  this  and  more  to  the  real  income  of 
your  family.2 

— Burnham,  Jones  and  Redford 


1 Reprinted  from  Scholastic , by  permission  of  the  editors. 

2 From  Boys  Will  Be  Men,  Revised,  by  Helen  A.  Burnham,  Evelyn  G.  Jones, 
and  Helen  D.  Redford,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Chicago. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a practical  exposition  (approximately  500  words),  using  as 
your  subject  one  of  the  topics  from  the  list  below.  You  may  have  to 
limit  the  subject  somewhat.  Follow  all  of  the  principles  which  have 
been  given  in  this  chapter.  Revise  your  first  draft  carefully,  and 
copy  it  in  final  form  according  to  the  directions  on  pages  117  to  118. 


Fire  Hazards  in  the  Home 
A Balanced  Diet 
How  to  Play  Chess 
How  to  Plan  a Party 
How  to  Get  a Driver’s 
License 


How  to  Plan  a Picnic 
How  to  Open  a Bank 
Account 

How  to  Plan  a Trip 
How  to  Read  the  Paper 
How  to  Learn  to  Swim 


Artistic  exposition 

Often  an  exposition  appeals  to  both  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
tions. In  artistic  exposition  the  personality  of  the  writer  so  col- 
ors the  thought  as  to  give  it  a delightful  individuality.  In  this 
field  of  writing  you  will  find  editorials,  characterizations,  in- 
formal essays,  book  reviews,  and  certain  clever  explanations  and 
letters.  Such  explanations,  which  are  found  in  the  best  literature, 
are  known  as  artistic  expositions. 

By  way  of  illustration,  read  the  artistic  expositions  that  follow. 
Note  their  appeal  to  both  the  intellect  and  the  emotions.  Select 
the  sentences  or  paragraphs  in  each  exposition  that  particularly 
reflect  the  personality  of  the  writer. 

MAGIC  WORDS  THAT  MAKE  PEOPLE  BUY 

Every  once  in  a while  I am  asked,  “Why  don’t  you  give  us  the 
formula  that  you  use  to  make  a Tested  Selling  Sentence?  Certainly, 
after  having  tested  sales  talks  on  Statler  Hotels  and  Johns-Manville, 
Remington-Rand,  American  Airlines,  and  other  companies,  you 
must  have  some  kind  of  formula?” 

I want  to  give  you  five  principles  today  which  are  going  to  help 
you  make  your  sentences  sell.  Because,  after  all,  your  single  sen- 
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tences  make  up  long  sales  presentations,  and  if  you  watch  the  single 
sentences,  the  sales  talk  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Principle  No.  1 : “Don’t  sell  the  steak;  sell  the  sizzle!”  It  is  the 
sizzle  that  sells  the  steak  and  not  the  cow,  although  the  cow  is,  of 
course,  mighty  important.  The  sizzle  is  your  biggest  selling  argu- 
ment, but  remember  one  thing:  What  is  a sizzle  to  you  may  be  a 
fizzle  to  some  prospect.  There  rule  No.  1 is:  fit  the  sizzle  to  the  pros- 
pect on  hand. 

Principle  No.  2:  “Don’t  write,  telegraph.”  By  this  principle  I 
mean  make  every  word  count.  Get  the  prospect’s  attention  in  the 
fewest  words  possible.  How?  By  speaking  telegraphically  across  your 
counters,  because  you  haven’t  got  the  time  for  a long  message. 

Principle  No.  3:  “Say  it  with  flowers.”  By  this  I mean  prove  your 
point.  “Happy  returns  of  the  day”  means  much  more  when  you  say 
it  with  flowers.  When  you  used  the  oldest  “Tested  Selling  Sentence” 
in  the  world  and  got  down  on  your  right  knee  and  said,  “Emma,  I 
love  you,”  you  convinced  her  when  she  saw  the  flowers  in  your  right 
hand. 


Get  action  into  your  sentences 

Because  the  little  things  that  you  do  as  you  speak  your  lines  make 
the  sales  stand  out,  fortify  your  sentences  with  action  and  drama. 
When  you  tell  the  woman  that  the  square  clothes  pin  won’t  roll, 
drop  the  clothes  pin  to  prove  the  point.  Get  adtion  with  action.  And 
when  you  demonstrate,  demonstrate  to  sell.  It  is  the  movement  of 
your  hands,  your  features,  your  head,  your  pencil,  and  how  you 
handle  your  product  which  are  just  as  important  as  what  you  say. 

You  are  going  to  close  your  sales  just  a little  bit  faster  with  the 
fourth  principle,  which  is  this:  “Don’t  ask  if — ask  which.”  By  this  I 
mean,  always  give  the  other  fellow  a choice  between  something  and 
something;  never  between  something  and  nothing.  Don’t  ask  him  if 
he  buys  but  ask  which  he  wants;  how  he  wants  it,  where  he  wants  to 
use  it,  when  he  wants  it. 

I am  going  to  give  you  one  word  which  is  the  hardest  word  in  a 
salesman’s  vocabulary  for  a prospect  to  overcome.  If  you  will  prac- 
tice this  one  word,  you  will  find  that  it  will  work  magic  for  you.  The 
next  time  the  prospect  says,  “Well,  I’ll  think  about  it,”  don’t  say, 
“What  do  you  want  to  think  about  it  for?”  but  just  say,  “Why?” 
The  next  time  he  says,  “Well,  I can’t  afford  it,”  say,  “Why?”  and 
watch  him  wiggle  trying  to  put  his  objection  into  words.  Watch  him 
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fumble  around.  You  have  him  on  the  defensive.  You  have  time  to 
think  up  your  answers  while  he  is  trying  to  answer  that  “why?” 

One  egg  or  two? 

And  if  somebody  else  should  happen  to  be  a little  clever,  too,  and 
should  use  the  “why”  on  you,  here  is  what  you  do:  Say,  “Well,  Bill, 
why  do  you  ask  me  ‘why?’  ” And  it  is  right  back  on  him. 

If  you  go  into  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Drug  Stores  in  New  York 
or  the  People’s  Drug  Stores  in  Washington,  and  you  ask  for  a malted 
milk,  the  clerks  won’t  do  what  many  drug  clerks  do  (I  hope).  You 
ask  for  a malted  milk  in  the  average  store  and  what  does  the  clerk 
say?  “You  want  an  egg  in  it?”  And  you  say,  “No.”  Why?  Because  he 
didn’t  ask  a leading  question.  He  asked  you  a question  to  which  you 
could  answer  “No”  very  easily  and  you  do  say  “No”  automatically 
because  of  force  of  habit. 

So  the  rule  is,  make  it  easy  for  the  other  fellow  to  say  “Yes”  and 
difficult  for  him  to  say  “No.”  When  the  clerk  asked  “Do  you  want 
an  egg  in  your  malted  milk?”  you  would  say,  “No,”  so  we  tried  this 
idea: 

You  went  into  a store  for  a malted  milk.  This  time  the  drug  store 
clerk  held  an  egg  in  one  hand  and  an  egg  in  the  other  hand.  He  said, 
“One  or  two  eggs  today,  sir?”  The  average  man  would  look  at  both 
eggs  and  would  scratch  his  head  and  say,  “One  egg’s  enough,  thanks.” 

You’d  be  surprised  how  those  words  worked!  Why?  What  was  the 
philosophy? 

Remember  that  point:  Don’t  ask  him  “if,”  ask  him  “which,  how, 
when,  where,  what  ” Not  “if.” 

Watch  your  bark 

I have  given  you  now  four  good  principles  that  we  use  and  we 
know  that  they  work,  and  yet  without  this  fifth  principle,  those 
other  four  won’t  work  because  this  fifth  principle  is  the  keynote  of 
all  others.  Again,  it  is  a very  simple  one. 

This  is  it:  “Watch  your  bark ” Consider  for  a moment  that  little 
dog.  It  has  only  one  word  and  one  little  tail  to  wag,  but  it  is  the 
tone  behind  the  “woof,”  and  the  wag  behind  his  tail  that  sells  you 
his  many  messages.  So  watch  the  bark  that  can  creep  into  your  voice 
— and  watch  the  wag  that  can  get  into  your  sales  technique.  Avoid 
voice  peculiarities.  “See?”  or  “Listen,  you  get  what  I mean?”  Avoid 
those  selling  statements.  Test  your  voice  out  sometimes  when  you 
are  by  yourself.  Cup  your  hands  behind  your  ears  and  start  talking 
and  see  how  you  sound  to  yourself. 
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When  you  smile,  for  the  love  of  Pete,  don’t  smile  insincerely  as 
if  you  just  turned  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  prospect.  And  don’t 
smile  like  the  wolf  rapping  at  Little  Red  Ridinghood’s  door.  Be 
sincere.  How?  By  being  sincere.  Don’t  be  a “Johnny-One-Note.” 
Have  a voice  that  can  go  up  and  down  the  scale,  because  your  voice 
is  the  carrier  of  your  message .* 

— Elmer  Wheeler 


PRINTING  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

Man  is  a successful  failure.  Throughout  the  ages  he  has  developed 
such  wonders  as  the  wheel,  the  gun,  the  printing  press,  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  He  has  shown  the  world  that  his  hands  and  mind  can 
combine  to  produce  startling  and  amazing  things.  He  is  supposedly 
highly  cultured  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  species,  but  he  has 
failed  miserably  from  the  standpoint  of  creating  a lasting  peace. 
In  the  development  of  human  understanding  and  the  love  for  his 
neighbor,  man  is  primitive. 

Wars  are  waged  by  fanatics,  but  they  are  fought  by  the  people — 
people  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  their  “enemy,”  only  that 
they  must  kill  or  be  killed.  When  the  arms  are  put  aside  and  hos- 
tilities end,  men  will  go  back  to  their  fields,  farms,  and  factories. 
The  war  has  ended,  but  the  real  one  has  only  just  begun.  The  war 
for  peace  must  be  waged  with  weapons  of  education.  It  must  be 
fought  on  a large  scale,  by  all  countries,  by  all  people.  Through 
understanding  of  his  neighbor,  man  will  achieve  a rich  and  reward- 
ing goal — the  foundation  for  peace.  Much  of  this  peace  may  be 
accomplished  through  printing.  An  American  cannot  meet  easily  a 
Chinese,  an  Arab,  or  a Russian,  but  he  can  learn  and  enrich  his 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  background  of  these  people  through  read- 
ing. Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  can  play  a vital  role  in 
cementing  human  relationships. 

During  wars,  governments  emphasize  destructive  propaganda 
through  the  printed  page.  When  the  firing  ceases,  printing  presses 
counteract  this  mighty  power  into  a never  ending  campaign  to  edu- 
cate man.  If  one  understands  his  neighbor,  he  will  be  less  inclined 
to  give  way  to  a groundless  hatred  or  a baseless  jealousy.  He  will 
develop  a feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  problems  faced  by 
the  common  men  of  other  nations. 

The  men  behind  the  typewriters  and  the  printing  presses  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility  in  making  the  ideals  and  goals  of  a 

1From  Tested  Sentences  That  Sell,  by  Elmer  Wheeler,  printed  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  Copyright,  1938,  by  Elmer  Wheeler. 
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nation  understandable  to  others.  Ignorance  breeds  fear,  and  fear 
may  breed  another  war  that  may  mean  the  end  of  our  civilization. 
“Think  wisely  but  speak  in  the  language  of  the  people”  is  more 
significant  today  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.1 

— Janice  Gockel 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Bring  to  class  an  artistic  exposition  from  some  book,  magazine, 
or  newspaper.  Be  prepared  to  give  a brief  synopsis  of  it  to  the  class. 
Read  to  the  class  those  paragraphs  which  definitely  reflect  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  an  artistic  exposition  on  a topic  of  your  own  choice  or 
on  one  from  the  list  that  follows.  Be  sure  that  your  exposition  re- 
flects, to  some  extent,  your  personal  feelings. 

1.  How  to  See  a Movie 

2.  How  to  Take  a Good  Snapshot 

3.  Ways  to  Earn  Money 

4.  How  to  Fit  a Dress  or  Suit 

5.  How  to  Behave  at  a Baseball  Game 

6.  High  School  Slang 

1 From  International  Printing  Ink , by  permission  of  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Association. 
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G hap  ter  3 


INCREASING  YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


KNOWING  WAYS  OF  BUILDING  A VOCABULARY 

Fundamental,  of  course,  to  increasing  your  vocabulary  is  your 
real  desire  to  do  so.  Unless  you  have  this  desire,  these  suggestions 
will  do  little  for  you.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  these  ways  are. 


Keeping  a notebook 

This  method  can  be  an  effective  way  of  enlarging  your  vocab- 
ulary, for  keeping  a notebook  means  that  you  not  only  record 
the  words  but  you  also  consult  a dictionary.  This  added  activity 
of  writing  the  words  and  of  looking  them  up  will  help  to  make  a 
more  lasting  impression  than  merely  looking  them  up  in  a dic- 
tionary. 

The  best  way  to  keep  a vocabulary  notebook  is  to  have  a small 
note  pad  for  jotting  down  the  words  when  you  come  across  them 
and  a large  loose-leaf  notebook  in  which  to  transfer  the  words 
for  a permanent  record.  Index  your  loose-leaf  notebook  so  that 
you  can  easily  add  words  and  look  them  up.  Keep  the  small  note 
pad  with  you  constantly  so  that  you  can  add  new  words  at  any 
time.  Write  down  all  unfamiliar  words,  and,  if  possible,  copy 
the  sentences  in  which  they  appear.  This  will  help  you  to  use 
the  words  correctly.  Simply  knowing  definitions  of  words  is  not 
enough.  You  will  want  to  transfer  unfamiliar  words  into  your 
use  vocabulary. 

Suppose  that  you  are  reading  the  article  “Sneak  Citizens  of 
the  U.S.A.”  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  you  come  across 
the  words  ignominious  and  audacious,  both  of  which  are  unfamiliar 
to  you.  By  entering  the  words  in  your  vocabulary  notebook  in  the 
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following  way,  you  will  probably  assure  yourself  of  adding  those 
words  to  both  your  recognition  and  your  use  vocabularies. 

Ignominious:  “Although  his  arrival  may  rate  a colorful  paragraph 
or  two  in  the  papers  if  the  circumstances  are  interesting,  the  stowa- 
way’s exit  is  sure  to  be  quick,  ignominious  and  unsung.”  1 

Definition:  dishonorable,  despicable,  humiliating,  degrading 

Part  of  speech:  adjective 

Original  sentence:  The  criminal  made  an  ignominious  exit  from 
the  courtroom. 

Audacious:  “Just  as  audacious  was  the  more  recent  escapade  of  a 
forty-nine-year-old  grandmother  from  New  York.” 2 

Definition:  daring,  bold,  spirited,  adventurous 

Part  of  speech:  adjective 

Original  sentence:  The  bandits  staged  an  audacious  bank  robbery. 

From  time  to  time,  especially  when  you  have  a theme  to  write, 
you  should  look  over  the  list  of  words  that  you  have  entered  in 
your  vocabulary  notebook.  Often  you  will  notice  several  words 
that  you  can  use  effectively,  words  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  forgotten.  If  you  do  not  keep  your  vocabulary  active,  it 
will  cease  to  grow. 

Do  not  be  timid  about  using  new  words  because  you  fear  that 
you  may  make  an  error  or  appear  to  be  showing  off.  No  one  will 
ever  make  progress  in  anything  if  he  does  not  have  courage.  If 
you  have  learned  the  word  correctly,  that  is,  if  you  know  how  to 
spell  it,  how  to  pronounce  it,  and  how  it  can  be  used  in  a sen- 
tence, you  should  practice  using  it.  You  will  never  improve  your 
use  vocabulary  to  any  great  extent  unless  you  constantly  try  to 
use  new  words. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

Begin  now  to  keep  a vocabulary  notebook  for  the  rest  of  the  school 
year.  Paste  small  tabs  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  on  the  edges  of 
sheets  of  paper  to  divide  your  loose-leaf  notebook  into  sections.  En- 
ter words  from  your  reading  and  listening  according  to  the  preced- 

1 From  “Sneak  Citizens  of  the  U.S.A.,”  by  Gledhill  Cameron,  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  June  26,  1948. 

2 See  footnote  above  for  source. 
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ing  method.  Have  your  notebook  ready  for  your  teacher’s  inspec- 
tion. From  time  to  time  you  should  read  through  your  entries.  Your 
teacher  will  check  the  notebook  periodically. 


Using  books  of  reference 

The  dictionary.  By  this  time  in  your  high  school  career  you 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  dictionary  as  a means  of 
enlarging  your  vocabulary.  You  know  that  it  is  valuable  in  learn- 
ing the  spelling  of  a word  and  in  learning  its  pronunciation,  its 
part  of  speech,  its  origin,  and,  of  course,  its  meaning  and  partic- 
ular shades  of  meaning.  You  know,  too,  that  the  unabridged 
dictionary  is  much  more  complete  than  the  abridged.  You  have 
become  familiar  with  a number  of  different  kinds  of  dictionaries: 
the  Winston  Dictionary,  the  Thorndike-Century  Senior  Diction- 
ary, the  American  College  Dictionary,  and  others.  You  realize 
that  some  of  these  dictionaries  vary  a little  in  the  way  that  words 
are  included,  but  you  know  that  a quick  scanning  of  the  pre- 
face or  the  introduction  will  explain  the  particular  system  that 
is  used.  The  best  plan  is  to  equip  yourself  with  one  of  the  best 
abridged  dictionaries  and  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
use.  Only  as  a dictionary  becomes  easy  for  you  to  use  will  you 
obtain  the  most  value  from  it. 

Let  us  look  up  a number  of  words  in  a dictionary  to  discover 
all  of  the  information  that  you  can  find  about  a word.  First, 
though,  you  should  study  the  chart  below  which  indicates  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  diacritical  marks.  Practice  saying  these 
sounds  aloud. 


a:  ale,  chaotic,  parent,  add,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa 
e : eve,  ffar,  event,  excuse,  novel,  maker 
i:  ice,  ill,  direct 

o : old,  obey,  ordain,  odd,  soft,  occur 
oo:  food,  foot 

th:-then  (voiced),  thin,  (voiceless) 
u:  cube,  unite,  urn,  up,  caucus,  menu 

zh:  for  z in  azure;  for  zi  in  glazier;  for  s in  pleasure;  for  si  in  vi- 
sion; for  g in  rouge.1 

1 By  permission.  From  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  copyright,  1949, 
by  G.  & G.  Merriam  Company. 
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Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  on  a sheet  of  paper  the  numbers  1 to  15,  one  number  for 
each  italicized  word  in  the  sentences  that  follow.  Opposite  each 
number  write  the  italicized  word.  Following  the  word  give  this  in- 
formation: the  pronunciation  as  indicated  by  the  accent  and  dia- 
critical marks;  the  number  of  meanings  that  the  word  has  (indicate 
the  number  in  Arabic  numerals) ; the  exact  meaning  for  the  word  as 
it  is  used  in  the  sentence;  the  origin  of  the  word;  its  synonyms  and 
antonyms;  the  meanings  that  are  archaic,  obsolete,  colloquial,  dia- 
lectal, or  slang.  Pronounce  these  words  in  class. 

1.  His  perspicacity  is  the  answer  to  his  success. 

2.  Three  doses  of  that  medicine  will  prove  debilitating. 

3.  Circumspect  actions  never  cause  trouble. 

4.  The  lawyers  acquiesced  in  a verdict  which  they  regarded  as 
unfair. 

5.  Mercenary  men  seldom  appreciate  noble  deeds. 

6.  Time  does  not  make  her  less  vitriolic. 

7.  Your  reputation  on  that  point  is  impeccable. 

8.  Hemophilia  runs  in  that  family. 

9.  Bibliomania  has  made  him  a poor  man. 

10.  He  protested  in  an  obstreperous  manner.1 

11.  Some  of  her  motions  seemed  histrionic. 

12.  He  was  well  liked  by  his  employees  because  he  was  intrin- 
sically honest. 

13.  His  unfortunate  accident  proved  to  be  salutary. 

14.  We  oftentimes  forget  our  erstwhile  friends. 

15.  Bilateral  trade  agreements  have  been  established  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  thesaurus.  A thesaurus  (the'so'rus),  a book  of  synonyms, 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  books  of  reference  for  writers  and 
speakers.  One  of  the  best  known  is  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  the 
English  Language.  Study  the  example  on  the  next  page. 

You  should  learn  to  use  Roget’s  Thesaurus  and  thus  know 
how  to  interpret  the  material  on  page  132.  Suppose  that  you 
wish  an  adjective  to  express  how  terse  good  newspaper  writing 
should  be.  The  best  word  that  you  can  think  to  look  up  is  con- 
ciseness. Thus  you  turn  to  the  index  guide  in  the  back  of  the 
book  and  find  conciseness.  Following  that  word  you  note  the 

1 These  first  ten  sentences  are  from  the  booklet  “How  Do  You  Rate?”  copy- 
right, 1942,  by  John  G.  Winston  Company,  publishers. 
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568.1—572.4 

2.  adj.  perspicuous,  clear,  explicit  etc. 
(intelligible)  518.5,  6,  (manifest)  525.4, 
5;  exact  etc.  (accurate)  494.10. 

571.  Imperspicuity 

(See  570.  Perspicuity) 

1.  n.  imperspicuity,  obscurity,  dark- 
ness of  meaning  etc.  (unintelligibility) 
519;  involution,  complexity,  confusion 
etc.  (disorder)  59;  ambiguity  etc.  (equiv- 
ocalness) 520;  inexactness  etc.  (inac- 
curacy) 495.4. 

2.  adj.  imperspicuous,  obscure,  vague 
etc.  (unintelligible)  519.6,  7;  involved, 
confused  etc.  (disorderly)  59.8,  10;  in- 
exact etc.  (inaccurate)  495.14. 

572.  Conciseness 

(See  573.  Diffuseness) 

1.  n.  conciseness,  briefness  etc.  adj., 
brevity,  economy  of  speech  or  language; 
laconics,  laconism,  laconicism;  ellipsis, 
syncope;  monostich;  abbreviation  etc. 
(shortening)  201.2;  compression  etc. 
(contraction)  195;  epitome  etc.  (com- 
pendium) 596;  portmanteau  word  etc. 
563  9. 

2.  v.  be  concise  etc.  adj.,  come  to  the 
point,  make  a long  story  short,  cut  the 
matter  short,  laconize;  telescope;  abridge, 
condense  etc.  (shorten)  201.4,  (abstract) 
596.4- 

3.  adj.  concise,  brief,  short,  “short  and 
sweet”  (T.  Lodge),  terse,  laconic,  pithy, 
succinct,  crisp,  trenchant,  summary,  neat, 
close,  compact,  compressed,  condensed, 
epigrammatic  (al),  sententious,  ellip- 
tic (al)  ; curt,  curtal  [arch.],  curtate,  de- 
curtate;  pointed,  to  the  point;  pregnant; 
compendious  etc.  596.5. 

4.  adv.,  concisely,  briefly  etc.  adj.;  in 
brief,  in  short,  in  epitome,  in  a word,  in 
a few  words,  in  substance,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  for  shortness’  sake,  to  be  brief, 
to  come  to  the  point,  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  to  make  a long  story  short. 


571.  Now  we  see  through  a glass,  darkly. — 

Bible.  Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio  [I 
strive  to  be  brief,  I become  obscure], — Horace. 

572.  Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  / And 
tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes,  / I 
will  be  brief. — Shakespeare.  Whatever  advice  you 
give,  be  brief. — Horace.  As  man  is  now  con- 
stituted, to  be  brief  is  almost  a condition  of  being 
inspired. — Santayana. 

From  p.  391  of  Roget’s  International  Thesaurus,  New  Edition,  by  permission 
Df  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  publishers. 
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number  572.  This  number  refers  you  to  the  section  572  in  the 
main  part  of  the  book.  You  can  easily  locate  this  section  by  not- 
ing the  section  number  at  the  top  left  or  top  right  of  each 
page.  Notice  that  in  section  572  (see  the  example  on  page  132) 
the  words  under  conciseness  are  grouped  under  n.  for  nouns, 
v.  for  verbs,  adj.  for  adjectives,  and  adv.  for  adverbs.  Since  you 
are  looking  for  an  adjectival  synonym,  you  will  look  only  under 
the  adj.  section.  Here  you  find  terse,  the  word  which  best  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  directness  and  conciseness  in  newspaper  writing. 
Thus  terse  is  the  word  that  you  select. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  you  wish  to  describe  somebody’s  be- 
havior as  foolish,  but  the  word  doesn’t  seem  to  have  just  the 
right  shade  of  meaning  for  you.  You  look  up  the  word  foolish 
in  the  index  guide,  and  there  you  find  several  references.  Absurd 
and  silly  are  two  of  the  words.  You  decide  that  absurd  seems 
to  characterize  behavior  better  than  silly,  which  would  apply 
to  the  person  himself.  Thus  you  note  the  reference  number  497.4 
after  absurd,  and  you  turn  to  a list  of  adjectives  from  which  you 
can  choose  exactly  the  meaning  that  you  wish. 

Notice,  too,  in  the  sample  column  that  the  positive  meanings 
of  words  are  always  followed  by  opposite  meanings.  Thus  572. 
Conciseness  is  followed  by  573.  Diffuseness;  574.  Vigor  is  fol- 
lowed by  575.  Feebleness.  The  list  of  synonyms  includes  foreign 
words  and  phrases  and  slang.  Figures  refer  to  related  words.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  page  appear  famous  quotations,  which  either 
pertain  to  or  use  the  words  that  appear  directly  above. 

Another  valuable  book  of  synonyms  is  Webster’s  Dictionary  of 
Synonyms,  a reference  that  is  somewhat  easier  for  high  school 
students  to  use.  Notice  the  plan  of  this  reference  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 

In  using  this  reference  you  do  not  refer  to  an  index  guide. 
Simply  turn  in  the  main  section  to  the  word  for  which  you  wish 
a synonym.  If,  for  example,  you  need  a synonym  for  balmy  (see 
page  134),  you  would  turn  to  page  102.  There  you  will  find  the 
word  in  boldface  type  and  two  sections  of  synonyms,  indicated 
by  the  1 and  the  2.  The  synonyms  are  separated  like  this  to  in- 
dicate the  different  meanings  or  senses  of  the  word.  Very  often 
there  is  a short  article  in  which  the  various  words  are  used. 
When  this  is  not  done,  an  asterisk  (*)  appears  next  to  one 
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ters”  in  a controversy  may  be  said  to  exert  a demulcent 
influence. 

Ana.  Comfort,  solace,  consolation  (see  corresponding 
verbs  at  comfort)  : refreshing  or  refreshment,  renewing 
or  renewal,  rejuvenation  (see  corresponding  verbs  at 
renew). 

Ant.  Irritant. 

balmy.  1 Aromatic,  fragrant,  *odorous,  redolent. 

Ana.  Refreshing,  restoring,  rejuvenating  (see  renew)  : 
pleasing,  grateful,  welcome,  ^pleasant. 

Ant.  Rank,  noisome.  — Con.  ^Malodorous,  fetid,  stink- 
ing, fusty,  musty,  putrid. 

2 *Soft,  gentle,  bland,  mild,  lenient. 

Ana.  Agreeable,  *pleasant,  gratifying,  grateful:  glad- 
dening, delighting,  rejoicing,  regaling  (see  please): 
assuaging,  allaying,  lightening,  relieving  (see  relieve): 
salubrious,  salutary  (see  healthful). 

Con.  * Intense,  vehement:  vexing,  bothering  or  bother- 
some, irking  or  irksome,  annoying  (see  corresponding 
verbs  at  annoy). 

bamboozle.  Trick,  hoodwink,  *dupe,  gull,  hoax,  befool. 

Ana.  Delude,  ^deceive,  beguile,  mislead:  outwit,  cir- 
cumvent (see  frustrate)  : defraud,  cozen,  overreach, 

*cheat,  swindle. 

ban,  v.  1 Anathematize,  curse,  damn,  objurgate,  *exe- 
crate. 

Ana.  Denounce,  condemn,  reprobate,  censure  (see  criti- 
cize) : ^disapprove,  deprecate : *malign,  asperse,  vilify. 

Ant.  Bless.  — Con.  Extol,  laud,  Upraise,  acclaim:  ap- 
plaud, * commend. 

2 Prohibit,  ^forbid,  interdict,  inhibit,  enjoin. 

Ana.  Bar,  block,  ^hinder:  ^prevent,  prelude:  * exclude, 
debar,  rule  out. 

Con.  Allow,  permit,  suffer,  *let:  tolerate,  abide,  suffer 
see  bear). 

banal.  Flat,  jejune,  inane,  vapid,  wishy-washy,  *insipid. 

Ana.  *Trite,  hackneyed:  *simple,  fatuous,  silly,  asinine: 
commonplace,  platitudinous,  bromidic  (see  correspond- 
ing nouns  at  commonplace). 

Ant.  Original:  recherche.  — Con.  Fresh,  *new,  novel: 
pithy,  terse,  succinct  (see  concise)  : stimulating  or 
stimulative,  provoking  or  provocative,  exciting,  piquing 
(see  corresponding  verbs  at  provoke). 

band,  n.  1 *Bond,  tie. 

Ana.  Connection,  link,  joining  (see  corresponding  verbs 
at  join):  * joint,  articulation,  suture. 

2 * Strip,  stripe,  ribbon,  fillet. 

3 Troop,  troupe,  * company,  party. 

Ana.  Coterie,  clique,  *set,  circle:  horde,  mob,  * crowd: 
society,  club,  '•''association,  order, 
bandit.  *Brigand,  highwayman,  footpad,  marauder, 
bandy,  v.  *Exchange,  interchange,  swap. 

bane.  * Poison,  venom,  virus,  toxin. 

By  permission.  From  p.  102  of  Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms , copyright, 
1942,  by  G.  & C.  Merriam  Company. 
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of  the  synonyms,  in  this  case,  odorous . If  you  will  turn  to 
the  word  odorous , you  will  find  a number  of  sentences  using 
all  of  the  synonyms  listed  there,  including  balmy.  Other  in- 
formation is  given  by  the  use  of  Ant.  for  antonyms,  words  opposite 
in  meaning;  Con.  for  contrasted  words,  those  that  are  not  antonyms 
though  somewhat  opposite  in  meaning;  and  Ana.  for  analogous 
words,  words  that  are  closely  related  in  meaning  but  are  not 
synonyms.  The  colon  ( : ) that  appears  frequently  in  the  lists  of 
words  groups  words  that  are  discriminated  in  the  book. 

In  the  list  of  antonyms  and,  less  often,  of  analogous  and  con- 
trasted words,  italic  notations  in  parentheses  indicate  the  limited 
use  or  application  in  which  the  preceding  word  is  to  be  taken. 
(See  salubrious  and  salutary  under  balmy.) 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  questions  based  on  the 
column  from  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  on  page  134. 

1.  Why  does  bond  have  an  asterisk  preceding  it? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  odorous  and  fragrant?  Are 
they  exactly  synonymous?  Which  has  the  more  pleasant  connotation? 

3.  Why  is  outwit  listed  under  bamboozle? 

4.  When  would  you  use  ban  and  when  would  you  use  curse? 

5.  Which  is  the  stronger  word,  cheat  or  swindle? 

6.  Why  under  ban  is  a reader  told  to  (see  BEAR ) after  the  word 
suffer? 

7.  What  is  a contrasted  word?  What  are  the  ones  given  for 
balmy? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  analogous  word  and  a 
synonym?  Explain  the  difference  with  the  words  clique  and  troupe. 

9.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  vexing  and  bothering, 
both  listed  as  contrasted  words  under  balmy? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a contrasted  word  and  an 
antonym? 
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Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  sentences  for  each  of  the  synonyms  in  the  list  that  fol- 
lows to  show  that  you  understand  the  exact  differences  in  meaning 
between  the  words  in  each  group.  Your  teacher  may  wish  to  divide 
the  list  into  several  groups  so  that  all  of  you  may  learn  the  differ- 
ences between  more  words.  Use,  if  possible,  either  Ro get’s  Thesau- 
rus or  Webster’s  Book  of  Synonyms.  If  neither  of  these  books  is 
available,  use  an  unabridged  dictionary.  Be  prepared  to  discuss 
your  sentences  in  class. 

1.  passive,  stoical,  apathetic,  stolid 

2.  hazy,  obscure,  indistinct 

3.  hateful,  abhorrent,  abominable,  detestable,  loathsome,  disgust- 
ing, revolting,  offensive 

4.  joke,  quip,  witticism,  jest 

5.  gather,  accumulate,  collect,  harvest,  conclude 

6.  flattery,  adulation,  compliment,  cajolery 

7.  profession,  trade,  art,  craft,  vocation,  handicraft 

8.  assume,  affect,  pretend,  simulate,  feign 

9.  govern,  conduct,  supervise,  curb,  bridle,  rule 

10.  anxiety,  care,  concern,  worry,  solicitude 

11.  endure,  bear,  stand,  tolerate 

12.  contest,  battle,  struggle,  altercation,  conflict,  combat,  fight, 
affray,  fray 

13.  doctrine,  principle,  position,  opinion,  dogma,  precept,  tenet 

14.  fear,  dread,  fright,  alarm,  dismay,  panic,  consternation,  terror, 
horror 

15.  interest,  engross,  hold,  entertain,  divert 

Learning  prefixes,  roots,  and  suffixes 

You  have  learned,  in  your  previous  English  courses,  that  a 
knowledge  of  prefixes,  roots,  and  suffixes  can  help  you  to  know 
the  meanings  of  many  new  words.  To  help  you  to  increase 
your  vocabulary,  we  will  review  these  forms  and  extend  our 
study  of  them. 

Prefixes.  The  three  most  common  types  of  prefixes  in  the 
English  language  are  those  derived  from  the  English,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Greek.  We  shall  concern  ourselves  with  only  the  more 
common  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes.  Study  carefully  the  lists  on 
the  next  three  pages. 
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LATIN  PREFIXES 


Prefix 

Meaning 

a-,  ab-,  abs- 

from,  separa- 
tion, away 

ad-,  ac- 

to,  toward 

ambi- 

both,  two  sides 

ante- 

before 

bene- 

well 

bi-,  bis- 

two,  twice 

cir-,  circum- 

around 

con-,  com-,  col-, 

together,  with 

cor-,  co- 

contra-,  contro-, 

against 

counter- 

de- 

away from, 
down 

demi- 

half, medium 

dis-,  di- 

away,  apart 

e-,  ex- 

ou^J  from,  be- 
yond 

equi- 

equal 

extra-,  extro- 

beyond 

in-,  im-,  il-,  ir- 

not 

in-,  im-,  il- 

into,  within 

inter-,  intra- 

between, 

among, 

intro- 

within 

mal,  male- 

bad,  evil,  badly 

mis- 

wrong,  ill 

multi- 

many 

non- 

not 

o 

cr 

■ 

■ 

against 

per- 

through 

post- 

after 

pre- 

before 

pro- 

before,  for, 
forward 

re- 

again,  back 

Example 

avert,  abdicate,  abscond 

administer,  accredit 
ambidextrous 
antecedent,  antedate 
beneficial,  benefactor 
bilateral,  biscuit 
circulate,  circuit,  circumfer- 
ence 

congregation,  combine,  collat- 
eral, correspond,  co-worker 
contradiction,  controversy, 
counter-clockwise 
departure,  deform,  demotion 

demigod,  demitasse 
dissension,  divert 
evaporate,  exit 

equilateral 

extraordinary,  extrovert 
informal,  immune,  illegal, 
iirelevent 

induction,  immerse,  illustri- 
ous 

interurban,  intramural 
introvert 

malpractice,  malefactor 
misbehaviour,  misfortune 
multiple,  multitude 
noncombatant,  nonconformist 

obstacle,  opposition 
permeate,  perception 
postgame,  posthumous 
preamble,  predestined 
prologue,  pronoun,  proceed 

re-echo,  reconversion,  reversal 
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retro- 

backward 

retroactive,  retrospect 

se- 

apart 

secession,  secretive 

semi- 

half 

semiannual,  semifinals 

sub-,  subter-, 

under 

subordinate,  subterranean, 

sup- 

support 

super- 

above 

superhuman 

trans-,  tra- 

across,  beyond 

transportation,  transverse 

ultra- 

beyond 

ultraviolet,  ultramodern 

un- 

not 

unprofitable 

uni- 

one 

universal,  unique 

vice- 

in  place  of 

vice-principal,  vice-president 

GREEK  PREFIXES 

Prefix 

Meaning 

Example 

a-,  an- 

not 

atheist,  anarchy 

amphi- 

both 

amphibian 

anti- 

against 

antisocial,  antidote 

arch- 

first,  chief 

archbishop,  archaic 

auto- 

self 

automobile 

bio- 

life 

bio-chemistry 

cata- 

down,  com- 

catacomb, catalogue,  cata- 

pletely, 

against 

clysm 

dec-,  deca- 

ten 

decade,  decimate 

di- 

two 

dilemma 

dia- 

through,  across 

diagonal,  diameter 

ec-,  ex- 

from,  out  of 

eccentric,  exodus 

eu- 

well,  good 

eulogy 

hetero- 

different 

heterogeneous 

homo- 

common,  joint, 
like 

homogeneous 

hydro- 

water 

hydrogen 

hyper- 

over,  excessive 

hypersensitive 

hypo- 

under,  deficient 

hypodermic,  hypocrite 

kilo- 

one  thousand 

kilowatt 

meta- 

between,  be- 
yond, change 

metaphysical,  metaphor 

micro- 

small 

microscope 

mono- 

one 

monotony 

neuro- 

nerve 

neuroglia 

octo- 

eight 

octet,  octogenarian 

omni- 

all 

omnipresent 
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pan- 

penta- 

peri- 

photo- 

poly- 

pseudo- 

syn-,  sym- 

tri- 


all 

five 

round,  about 
light 
many 
false 

with,  together 
three 


pan-American,  pantomime 
pentameter,  pentagon 
peripatetic,  perimeter 
photography 
polygon,  polysyllabic 
pseudonym,  pseudoscientific 
synonym,  symptoms 
tricycle,  trimeter 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  without  consulting  a 
dictionary.  Try  to  decode  the  meanings  by  studying  the  prefixes. 
When  you  have  finished,  check  your  meanings  with  a dictionary. 
In  your  definition  write  and  underline  the  meaning  of  the  prefix. 


Example:  premonition:  a warning  beforehand 


1.  bigamous 

2.  adjunct 

3.  postern 

4.  exotic 

5.  panorama 

6.  antemeridian 

7.  monotheism 

8.  euphonious 


9.  antipathy 

10.  beneficence 

11.  archduke 

12.  metabolism 

13.  octave 

14.  pseudoclassic 

15.  pericardium 

16.  ecstatic 


17  subtenant 

18.  synchronize 

19.  translucent 

20.  Unitarian 

21.  rejuvenate 

22.  precaution 

23.  obdurate 

24.  malnutrition 


Roots.  A root,  you  will  recall,  is  the  basic  part  of  a word  to 
which  prefixes  and  suffixes  may  be  added.  For  example,  the 
English  root  scribe  means  write.  From  it  are  formed  all  of  these 
words:  subscribe,  describe,  scribble,  transcribe,  prescribe,  pro- 
scribe, and  ascribe.  In  Latin  the  root  is  script,  and  thus  we  have 
subscription,  description,  inscription,  conscription,  superscription, 
and  many  others.  With  a knowledge  of  the  most  common  roots 
you  can  add  many  words  to  your  vocabulary.  Study  the  follow- 
ing fist  carefully.1 

1 This  list  is  based  in  part  on  a list  in  Handbook  of  Effective  Writing,  by  Smart 
and  Lang,  used  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Company,  publishers. 
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Root 

Meaning 

Example 

amo,  amatus 

to  love 

amiable,  amateur 

anima 

breath,  spirit 

animated,  inanimate 

annus 

year 

annual,  annuity 

anthrop 

man,  manlike 

anthropology,  philan- 
thropy 

aqua 

water 

aquatic,  aquarium 

audio,  auditus 

to  hear 

audible,  audition 

brevis 

short 

brevity,  abbreviate 

bon 

well,  good 

bonus 

caput,  capitis 

head 

capital,  decapitate 

cedo,  cessus 

to  go/ 

recede,  procession 

chrom 

color 

kodachrome,  chroma-blind 

cognosc 

know 

recognize,  cognizance 

cor,  cordis 

heart 

cordial,  concord 

corpus,  corporis 

body 

corpse,  corporation 

credo,  creditus 

to  believe 

credible,  credit 

curro,  cursus 

to  run 

current,  cursory 

cyclo 

circle 

bicycle,  cyclone 

dicto,  dictus 

to  say 

diction,  predict 

doceo,  doctus 

to  teach 

docile,  doctrine 

duco,  ductus 

to  lead,  draw 

conductor,  ductile 

dynam 

power 

dynamic,  dynamite 

flecto,  flexus 

blend,  turn 

deflect,  flexible 

graph 

write 

graphic  telegraphy 

frater 

brother 

fraternal 

loc 

place 

dislocate,  allocate 

lumen,  luminis 

light 

luminous,  illuminate 

lux,  lucis 

light 

lucid,  translucent 

magn 

great 

magnitude,  magnate 

manus 

hand 

manual,  manufacture 

mater 

mother 

maternal 

metro 

measure 

meter,  chronometer 

micro 

small 

microscope 

mitto,  missus 

to  send 

transmit,  mission 

moneo,  monitus 

to  warn,  remind 

admonish,  monitor 

novus 

new 

novelty,  renovate 

ortho 

straight 

orthopedic,  orthodontia 

pater 

father 

paternal 

pes,  pedis 

foot 

pedal 

phono 

sound 

phonograph,  telephone 

porto,  portatus 

to  carry 

porter,  portable 

pyr 

fire 

pyrex,  pyre 
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rid 

laugh 

ridiculous 

scop 

see 

horoscope,  stethoscope 

scribo,  scriptus 

to  write,  draw 

inscribe,  scripture 

sen 

old 

senator,  senility 

sew 

save 

conserve,  reservoir 

specto,  spectatus 

to  look  at 

inspect,  spectator 

spiro,  spiratus 

to  breathe 

transpire,  spirit 

tele 

far 

telephoto,  television 

ten,  tain 

hold 

retentive,  retain 

terra 

earth 

terrestrial,  terrain 

tract 

draw 

attraction,  retract 

urbs,  urbis 

city 

suburb,  urban 

venio,  ventus 

to  come 

convene,  advent 

versus 

true 

verify,  verity 

verto,  versus 

to  turn 

revert,  reverse 

video,  visus 

to  see 

provident,  vision 

vita 

life 

vitamins,  vitality 

voco,  vocatus 

to  call 

convoke,  vocation 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  without  consulting  a 
dictionary.  Try  to  determine  the  meanings  by  studying  the  prefixes 
and  the  roots.  When  you  have  finished,  check  your  meanings  with 
a dictionary.  In  your  definition  write  and  underline  once  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prefix  and  underline  twice  the  meaning  of  the  root.  To 
show  the  exact  meanings  of  prefixes  and  roots  of  some  words,  you 
may  have  to  give  a literal  meaning  and  then  the  current  meaning  of 
the  word. 


Example:  megaphone:  great  sound,  an  instrument 
to  magnify  sound  or  to  direct  it  in  a greater  volume 
For  others  you  need  only  give  the  literal  meaning: 


Example:  biped:  a two-footed  animal  or  person 


1.  polychrome 

2.  irrevocable 

3.  circumvent 

4.  precursor 

5.  dynamics 

6.  indoctrinate 


7.  orthography 

8.  photogenic 

9.  pyromaniac 

10.  ridicule 

11.  periscope 

12.  preservative 
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13.  discord 

14.  excursion 

15.  convivial 

16.  demotion 

17.  irrational 

18.  supervisor 


Suffixes.  You  have  discovered  how  many  words  reveal  their 
meanings  through  prefixes  and  roots.  A knowledge  of  the  more 
common  suffixes  will  also  help  you  to  increase  your  vocabulary. 
For  example,  the  meaning  of  the  word  transportation  is  revealed 
by  each  of  its  three  parts.  The  prefix  trans-  means  across;  the 
root  porta  means  carry;  and  the  suffix  -tion  means  the  act  of. 
Therefore,  we  have  the  act  of  carrying  across  for  the  literal 
meaning.  Here  is  a list  of  the  more  common  suffixes: 


Suffix 

Meaning 

Example 

-able,  -ible 

having  the  quality  of 

noticeable,  edible 

-ant,  -ent 

a person  or  thing  act- 
ing as  an  agent 

applicant,  regent 

-archy 

rule 

monarchy 

-ary 

place  where 

library 

-ation,  -ition 

action,  state,  or  qual- 

ity 

admonition 

-cide 

killer 

fratricide 

-dom 

dominion,  state 

kingdom,  wisdom 

-ee 

a person 

employee 

-en 

to  make 

lessen 

-er,  -ier,  -yer 

agent,  the  one  acting 

player,  clothier,  lawyer 

-ful 

full  of,  filled 

wonderful,  beautiful 

-fy 

make 

pacify 

-gram 

something  drawn  or 
written 

telegram 

-graphy 

the  writing  of 

telegraphy 

-hood 

state,  condition 

neighborhood,  false- 
hood 

-ic,  -ics 

a person,  pertaining 
to 

critic,  physics 

-ion,  -sion,  -tion 

act  of  or  process 

fusion,  illusion,  accli- 
mation 

-ish 

belonging  to,  similar 

childish,  bookish 

-ism 

state 

barbarism 

-ist 

one  who 

isolationist 

-ite 

native,  or  citizen  of, 
adherent  of,  a min- 
eral or  chemical 

suburbanite,  anthracite 

-itis 

an  inflammatory 
disease 

appendicitis 

-kin 

little 

manikin,  bodkin 
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-less 

without,  unable  to 

friendless,  helpless 

-let 

small 

booklet 

-like 

resembling 

childlike 

-ling 

little 

yearling 

-ness 

quality  of 

goodness 

-or 

person  who 

supervisor 

-orium 

place  where 

auditorium 

-ous,  -ious 

having  the  quality  of, 
similar  to 

porous,  capacious 

-ship 

state,  skill 

friendship,  marksman- 
ship 

-ster 

person 

youngster 

-tude 

state,  condition,  qual- 
ity 

attitude,  gratitude 

-ward  (-wards) 

direction  to 

homeward 

-ways  (-wise) 

way,  manner 

sideways,  otherwise 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  without  consulting  a 
dictionary.  Try  to  determine  the  meanings  by  studying  the  prefixes, 
roots,  suffixes.  When  you  have  finished,  check  your  meanings  with 
a dictionary.  In  your  definition  write  and  underline  once  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prefix;  underline  twice  the  meaning  of  the  suffix.  If 
necessary,  give  both  a literal  meaning  and  the  current  meaning. 

1.  trickster 

2.  knighthood 

3.  liberator 

4.  fortitude 

5.  portable 

6.  martyrdom 

7.  manikin 

8.  hamlet  15.  planetarium 

9.  immutable  16.  omnivorous 

10.  lessee  17.  huckster 

11.  lighten  18.  concession 

12.  sanctify  19.  monograph 

13.  acoustics  20.  aversion 

14.  dauntless 

Knowing  synonyms 

Your  study  of  the  dictionary  and  the  thesaurus  (pages  130  to 
135)  has  given  you  a knowledge  of  synonyms.  The  proper  use 
of  synonyms  will  not  only  help  you  to  achieve  variety  in  your 
writing  and  speaking  but  also  will  develop  an  exactness  in  the 
use  of  words,  another  trait  of  good  writing  and  speaking. 
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Knowing  antonyms 

When  you  wish  to  express  the  opposite  of  a particular  thought, 
you  will  need  to  use  an  antonym.  Examples  are  good  and  bad, 
black  and  white,  old  and  young.  The  important  point  to  realize 
is  that  not  all  antonyms  suggest  their  opposites  as  readily  as  do  the 
examples  given.  The  word  fast,  for  example,  as  a verb  can  be 
used  to  refer  to  abstaining  from  food.  Thus  an  antonym  for 
fast  might  be  to  eat.  As  an  adjective,  fast  refers  to  pleasure-seeking 
or  a life  that  is  lead  with  little  regard  for  moral  standards,  like 
in  fast  company.  Here  an  antonym  would  be  quiet  or  temperate. 
Fast  can  also  mean  quick,  like  in  a fast  train.  An  antonym  might 
be  slow  or  leisurely.  Another  meaning  of  fast  is  “fixed  firmly,” 
like  in  The  door  is  held  fast  by  bolts.  An  antonym  for  this  use 
is  loose  or  insecure. 


Assignment 

Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  For  each  of  the  words  that  follow,  write  at  least  two  antonyms. 
Use  each  antonym  correctly  in  a sentence. 

arrive  dark  perfect  powder  delay 

brave  help  queer  small  antique 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Not  all  words  have  antonyms  or  exact  opposities.  For  example, 
tiny  is  not  the  precise  antonym  for  large,  since  tiny  indicates  a greater 
degree  of  smallness  than  large  does  of  largeness.  Small  would  be  a 
better  word.  What  would  be  a good  antonym  for  tiny?  List  an  anto- 
nym for  each  of  the  words  that  follow.  Be  as  precise  as  you  can. 

weird  tired  irregularity  wholesome  round 

h^t  faultless  pencil  drudgery  significant 

Hand  in  . . . 

G.  Make  a list  of  three  synonyms  and  three  antonyms  for  each  of 
the  following  words: 

strong  youth  generous  arrive  difficult 

cheap  health  praise  ask  knowledge 
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* 

Hand  in  . . . 


Knowing  homonyms 


A homonym  is  one  of  two  words  that  is  different  in  meaning 
and  usually  spelling  but  similar  in  sound.  Careless  writers  often 
use  the  wrong  word  form,  such  to  for  too,  birth  for  berth, 
and  great  for  grate.  Precise  writers  are  careful  to  use  the  exact 
word  that  is  meant. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  write  at  least  one  homonym  for  each  word  that  follows.  Then 
use  the  two  words  correctly  in  sentences  to  show  that  you  know  the 
difference  in  meaning. 


dual 

peace 

principal 

currant 

lesson 

too 

session 

capitol 

site 

weight 

whose 

gate 

compliment 

coarse 

caste 

bough 

council 

mete 

herd 

dessert 

plain 

wrung 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a list  of  as  many  homonyms  as  you  can  without  repeat- 
ing those  in  the  previous  assignment.  Your  teacher  will  collect  all 
of  the  papers  from  the  class  and  will  ask  you  to  spell  correctly  and 
use  in  sentences  the  homonyms  that  the  class  has  listed. 


Reading  good  literature 

Reading  good  literature  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  increasing 
your  vocabulary.  Obviously  you  have  not  needed  to  look  up  in  a 
dictionary  all  of  the  words  that  you  know.  Many  of  them  you 
acquired  in  reading  and  in  listening.  Reading  good  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  makes  a greater  demand  upon  your  knowl- 
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edge  of  words  than  if  you  were  to  read  poorer  material.  You  see 
a more  exact  vocabulary  and  a better  expression  of  ideas.  Such 
good  reading  makes  many  impressions  upon  you.  One  of  these 
is  in  vocabulary  growth.  Those  students  who  do  the  most  read- 
ing are  usually  the  ones  with  the  most  extensive  vocabularies. 
The  two  just  naturally  go  together. 

You  ask,  “How  is  this  possible?”  The  answer  lies  in  your 
seeing  the  words  in  their  context — their  use.  When  you  see  the 
word  rife  alone,  for  example,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  define. 
When  you  see  it  in  a sentence  in  relationship  with  other  words, 
in  its  context,  you  can  easily  guess  at  its  meaning.  Notice  this 
sentence  from  Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  Charles  Dickens: 

“Before  even  these  indications  of  approaching  morning  were  rife 
in  busy  London,  Nicholas  had  made  his  way  alone  to  the  city  and 
stood  beneath  the  windows  of  his  mother’s  house.” 

What  does  rife  mean?  Check  your  answer  with  the  dictionary 
definition. 

The  way  a word  is  used  in  a sentence,  however,  will  not  always 
give  you  a clue  to  its  meaning.  Notice  this  sentence:  Mother 
remained  adamant.  You  can  guess  at  the  meaning  of  adamant, 
but  you  have  no  clues  upon  which  to  base  your  guess.  Now 
notice  this  sentence:  Mother  remained  adamant,  refusing  to 
grant  John  permission  to  use  the  car.  Now  you  have  a real  clue 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 

There  are  at  least  five  kinds  of  clues  to  help  a reader  deter- 
mine the  meanings  of  words  in  context.  Notice  these  carefully: 

1.  Elaboration.  The  sentence  Mother  remained  adamant,  re- 
fusing to  grant  John  permission  to  use  the  car  is  an  example  of 
a sentence  that  reveals  the  meaning  of  a word  by  elaboration. 
Without  the  participial  phrase,  a reader  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  adamant  would  have  no  clue  to  its  meaning. 

2.  Similar  words  and  meaning.  Notice  this  sentence:  He  has 
a strong  and  sinewy  physique.  From  the  word  strong  you  can 
conclude  rightfully  that  sinewy  means  muscular.  Without  the 
word  strong  you  could  not  be  sure. 

3.  Contrast.  Notice  this  sentence:  Did  the  man  try  to  help  or 
to  deter  your  efforts?  You  can  easily  see  that  to  help  suggests  the 
opposite  meaning  for  to  deter. 
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4.  Unrevealed  definition.  Notice  this  sentence:  A salubrious 
climate  is  necessary  for  him  to  regain  his  health.  In  this  sentence 
the  meaning  of  salubrious  is  hidden  in  the  sentence  itself.  Ob- 
viously an  unhealthful  climate  would  not  help  anyone  regain 
his  health.  Sentences  very  often  reveal  meanings  of  words  in  this 
way. 

5.  The  sentence  as  a whole.  Often  when  a meaning  is  not  re- 
vealed by  any  of  the  four  previous  ways,  the  sentence  itself  will 
suggest  the  meaning  of  a word.  Notice  this  example:  His  father’s 
tongue  lashing  nettled  him.  What  does  nettled  mean?  What 
synonym  can  you  substitute  for  it? 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  the  meanings  for  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentences  that 
follow.  Opposite  each  meaning  tell  how  you  discovered  it.  If  you 
made  use  of  one  of  the  five  clues,  indicate  which  one.  If  you  already 
knew  the  word,  write  known  opposite  your  definition.  If  you  had  to 
consult  a dictionary,  write  dictionary.  Discuss  these  sentences  in 
class.  All  of  these  sentences  are  from  Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot, 
or  from  Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  Charles  Dickens. 

1.  But  while  opinion  concerning  him  had  remained  nearly  station- 
ary, and  his  daily  habits  had  presented  scarcely  any  visible  change. 
Marner’s  inward  life  had  been  a history  and  a metamorphosis,  as 
that  of  every  fervid  nature  must  be  when  it  has  fled  or  been  con- 
demned to  solitude. 

2.  Suddenly  a deep  flush  came  over  his  face,  and  he  was  about 
to  speak  impetuously  when  he  seemed  checked  again  by  some  in- 
ward shock  that  sent  the  flush  back  and  made  him  tremble. 

3.  There  was  a general  shudder  at  this  blasphemy. 

4.  If  there  is  an  angel  who  records  the  sorrows  of  men  as  well 
as  their  sins,  he  knows  how  many  and  deep  are  the  sorrows  that 
spring  from  false  ideas  for  which  no  man  is  culpable. 

5.  Dunsey  perceived  that  he  had  overshot  his  mark  and  that  there 
was  a point  at  which  even  the  hesitating  Godfrey  might  be  driven 
into  decision. 

6.  The  utmost  concession  to  Dunstan  about  the  horse  began  to 
seem  easy  compared  with  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  threat. 
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7.  He  had  long  known  that  the  delusion  was  partly  due  to  a trap 
laid  for  him  by  Dunstan,  who  saw  in  his  brother’s  degrading  mar- 
riage the  means  of  gratifying  at  once  his  jealous  hate  and  his 
cupidity. 

8.  The  old  Squire  was  an  implacable  man;  he  made  resolutions 
in  violent  anger,  and  he  was  not  to  be  moved  from  them  after  his 
anger  had  subsided — as  fiery  volcanic  matters  cool  and  harden  into 

rock. 

9.  “And  how  long  have  you  been  so  thick  with  Dunsey  that 
you  must  collogue  with  him  to  embezzle  my  money?” 

10.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  understood  to  be  requisite  for  all  who 
were  not  household  servants  or  young  men  to  take  the  sacrament 
at  one  of  the  great  festivals. 

11.  To  be  sure  he  exaggerated  rather  than  depreciated  the  merits 
of  his  new  acquaintance. 

12.  With  a disdainful  scowl  at  the  object  of  his  anger,  who  met 
his  eye  but  uttered  not  a word,  Ralph  walked  away  at  his  usual 
pace,  without  manifesting  the  slightest  curiosity  to  see  what  became 
of  his  late  companion  or  indeed  once  looking  behind  him. 

13.  Newman,  still  cogitating  deeply,  turned  away. 

14.  Nicholas  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his  head  in  a threatening  man- 
ner, but  appeared  for  the  moment  unable  to  articulate  a syllable. 

15.  He  was  scarce  fifty,  perhaps,  but  so  emaciated  as  to  appear 
much  older. 

16.  And,  thirdly,  old  Arthur  premised  that  the  girl  was  a delicate 
and  beautiful  creature  and  that  he  had  really  a hankering  to  have 
her  for  his  wife. 

17.  She  had  set  out  at  an  early  hour  but  had  lingered  on  the  road, 
inclined  by  her  indolence  to  believe  that  if  she  waited  under  a 
warm  shed  the  snow  would  cease  to  fall. 

18.  At  one  time,  she  was  all  cordiality  and  ease;  at  another,  all 
stiffness  and  frigidity. 

19.  What  in  the  world  Tim  was  doing  with  his  arm,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture. 

20.  By  this  time,  the  apoplectic  butler  was  nearly  in  fits,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unheard-of  postponement  of  dinner. 


Increasing  your  experiences 

Perhaps  the  most  natural  way  of  increasing  one’s  vocabulary 
is  through  new  experiences,  whether  they  are  in  reading;  listen- 
ing; studying  new  subjects,  traveling;  making  new  friends,  tour- 
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mg  factories,  radio  stations,  or  newspaper  plants;  or  merely  eating 
dinner  in  a restaurant  where  foreign  foods  are  served.  Nearly 
every  new  experience  adds  several  new  words  to  your  vocabulary. 
For  example,  from  reading  your  daily  newspaper  you  may  have 
acquired  the  words  encampment,  acquittal,  and  true  bill.  In 
listening  to  a radio  commentator  you  may  have  obtained  the 
words  ultimatum,  sporadic  fighting,  and  hamstring.  While  eating 
in  a French  restaurant  you  may  have  learned  the  words  a la  carte 
or  table  d’hote.  As  you  toured  a newspaper  plant  you  probably 
learned  the  words  chase,  teletype,  and  mat. 

Think  of  the  new  words  that  you  would  learn  if  you  were 
to  have  a hobby  of  stamp  collecting,  of  sailing,  or  of  photography. 
You  would  have  little  trouble  making  these  words  part  of  your 
use  vocabulary,  for  you  would  be  interested  in  talking  with  your 
friends  about  your  experiences.  Just  to  convince  yourself  that 
you  have  acquired  a number  of  new  words  rather  unconsciously 
from  several  experiences  of  yours,  prepare  the  following  assign- 
ment. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

List  as  many  words  as  you  can  under  each  of  these  headings: 
This  Year’s  School  Subjects,  Hobbies,  Travel,  Tours,  Friends.  Try 
to  list  those  words  which  have  come  to  you  only  as  a result  of  these 
experiences. 


USING  CONCRETE  WORDS 

Specific  or  concrete  words  are  always  more  effective  than  general 
and  abstract  words. 

Since  concrete  details  often  appeal  to  some  or  to  all  of  the 
senses,  they  are  likely  to  give  definite  impressions.  General  state- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  vague  and  hazy.  Unless  a 
writer  or  a speaker  wishes  merely  to  summarize  or  to  make  brief, 
unemphatic  statements,  he  should  use  the  most  specific  words 
that  he  knows. 

Notice  how  the  concrete  details  that  are  provided  for  these 
generalizations  make  more  vivid  images  in  the  reader’s  mind: 
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Generalization 


Concrete  Details 


It  was  cold. 


wind  rattling  at  the  windows 
crunch-crunch  of  hard  snow 
people  hurrying  along  with  coat  collars 
turned  up 
clouds  of  breath 

shivery  waves  down  spinal  column 


The  kitchen  was  always 
untidy. 


dishes  piled  high  in  sink 

half-empty  milk  bottles  standing  about 

cabinet  littered  with  crumbs 

greasy-looking  stove 

smell  of  burned  steak 

odor  of  stale  coffee 


It  was  a disagreeable  day. 


dreary  downpour  of  rain 
feeling  of  cold,  damp  clothing  and  wet 
feet 

- mud  puddles — children  and  dogs 
splashing  in  them 

sound  of  water  rushing  down  sewer  on 
[ a flooded  street. 


sound  of  drilling  reverberating  through 
my  ears  and  brain 
feeling  of  unbearable  tightness  and 
soreness  from  clamps  and  screws 

My  visit  to  the  dentist’s  of-  horrible  rattle  of  burrs  and  grinding 
fice  was  very  unpleasant.  stones 

taste  of  creosote  and  chloroform 
smell  of  antiseptic 

feeling  of  intense  pain  when  buzzer  hit 
nerve 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Rewrite  each  of  the  sentences  that  follow  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  concrete  details  that  appeal  to  sight,  sound,  smell,  taste,  or 
feeling.  In  class  you  will  read  and  discuss  your  sentences. 

© it  was  hot. 

2.  It  was  cold. 
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(§)  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  up  on  a cold  morning. 

C*  The  sunset  on  the  lake  was  beautiful. 

5.  The  puppy  was  too  playful  to  be  allowed  in  the  house. 

6.  At  housecleaning  time,  the  living  room  was  badly  upset. 

7.  Grandmother’s  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner  was  good. 
0/He  appeared  angry. 

9.  John  found  his  mystery  story  interesting. 

10.  I joined  the  crowd  at  the  Country  Fair. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  as  many  specific  words  for  each  of  the  following  general 
words  as  you  can:  food,  house,  sport,  coat,  smell,  bad,  say,  loud 
sound,  color,  look,  pretty,  weather.  Be  prepared  to  read  your  lists 
in  class. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

G.  Bring  to  class  several  examples  of  the  effective  use  of  concrete 
details  which  you  have  found  in  your  reading.  Be  prepared  to  read 
and  comment  on  these  examples. 
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AVOIDING  WEAK  VERBS 


Good  writing  and  speaking  should  be  lively  and  vigorous. 
Strong  verbs  can  help  to  produce  those  qualities.  Here  are  the 
rules  to  follow  in  selecting  verbs : 

1.  Use  the  weak  linking  verb  to  be  sparingly.  There  is  not 
much  life  in  is,  are,  were,  have  been,  and  other  forms  of  to  be. 

2.  Use  the  passive  voice  sparingly.  When  you  can  place  the 
most  important  part  of  a sentence  at  the  beginning  by  using  a 
passive-voice  verb,  then,  of  course,  you  should  use  it.  Ordinarily, 
though,  the  passive  voice  deadens  writing  and  speaking.  These 
sentences  use  the  passive  voice  correctly: 

These  heirlooms  have  been  handed  down  to  me. 

This  farm  was  purchased  fifteen  years  ago. 

Notice  the  difference  that  the  active  voice  makes  in  these 
sentences: 

Mary  was  given  a book  by  her  father,  (passive) 

Mary’s  father  gave  her  a book,  (active) 

The  accident  was  caused  by  a heavy  rain,  (passive) 

A heavy  rain  caused  the  accident,  (active) 

3.  Use  colorful  verbs  that  suggest  action  and  definite  sense 
impressions.  Notice  these  sentences: 

The  man  asked  for  help. 

The  man  screamed  for  help. 

The  baby  walked  to  the  door. 

The  baby  toddled  to  the  door. 

He  left  the  room  in  a hurry. 

He  dashed  from  the  room. 

4.  Avoid  whenever  possible  such  expressions  as  could  be  or 
might  be,  were  seen  or  were  heard,  seemed  to  be,  appeared  or 
appeared  to  be,  there  is,  and  there  are.  All  of  these  words  are 
somewhat  dull  and  weak.  Here  are  examples : 
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He  might  be  there. 

Perhaps  he  is  there. 

He  appeared  to  be  intelligent. 

His  talk  was  intelligent. 

There  are  fourteen  members  in  the  club. 
The  club  has  fourteen  members. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences,  substituting  strong 
verbs  for  those  that  are  weak  and  making  any  other  changes  that 
would  improve  the  sentences : 

1.  It  was  found  by  him  that  fish  could  not  be  caught  with  artificial 
bait. 

2.  Many  sea  gulls  could  be  seen  by  them  from  the  bow  of  the  ship. 
' 3.  A car  was  seen  speeding  around  the  corner. 

4.  She  appeared  to  be  tired  and  discouraged. 

5.  The  noise  could  be  heard  on  the  second  floor. 

"”6.  Breakfast  was  eaten  by  the  family  at  an  early  hour. 

7.  There  was  a motorboat  cruising  near  the  shore. 

8.  A great  hill  could  be  seen  looming  up  in  the  distance. 

9.  There  is  a bird  building  a nest  in  our  apple  tree. 

-10.  He  appeared  to  find  it  difficult  to  climb  the  narrow,  winding  path. 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

B.  Copy  each  of  the  five  sentences  that  follow,  filling  in  the  blank 
with  the  most  effective  word  given  in  parentheses.  Consider  each 
word  as  a possible  choice  before  you  make  your  selection.  What 
effect  does  each  word  carry  to  you?  Which  words  are  most  nearly 
alike  in  effect?  Which  are  the  most  different? 


1.  The  man  down  the  hill,  (tottered,  raced,  darted, 

strode,  lurched,  trudged,  staggered,  gamboled,  danced,  slunk,  sneaked, 

stole) 

2.  Our  old  car  up  the  incline,  (rattled,  sputtered,  gasped, 


groaned,  clattered,  creaked,  rumbled,  coughed,  chugged) 
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3.  The  lightning  across  the  sky.  (darted,  streaked,  shot, 

raced,  zigzagged,  flashed,  blazed,  flared,  glinted) 

4.  The  rain on  the  tin  roof,  (pattered,  beat,  splashed, 

pounded,  drummed,  clattered) 

5.  The  crowd  along  the  boulevard,  (strutted,  prome- 

naded, pushed,  sauntered,  idled,  surged,  strolled,  rambled,  tripped) 

USING  CONNOTATIVE  WORDS 

Words  have  two  powers.  They  either  denote  an  exact  mean- 
ing or  they  connote  their  own  meaning.  When  they  denote  a 
meaning,  they  convey  a definite  impression  to  the  reader  or 
listener.  Words  like  chair,  door,  and  house  are  all  denotative 
words,  for  they  all  convey  exact  meanings  about  which  all  per- 
sons will  agree.  When  words  connote  their  meaning,  they  not 
only  give  definite  impressions,  but  they  also  suggest  various 
other  meanings  to  different  people.  These  meanings  will  vary 
according  to  the  experiences  that  various  people  have  had  with 
words.  For  example,  antique  has  different  meanings  for  people. 
Those  who  are  collectors  of  antiques  probably  like  the  word, 
but  those  who  prefer  ultramodern  furniture  may  dislike  it.  Some 
people  will  use  the  word  as  an  indication  of  the  value  of  a 
piece  of  furniture,  and  others  will  use  it  to  indicate  little  value. 
For  example,  read  these  two  sentences: 

“Oh,  look,  an  antique  table!”  Mary  exclaimed  enthusiastically. 

“Just  another  antique,  I’d  say,”  sneered  her  husband. 

Other  examples  of  connotative  words  are  cottage,  mansion, 
hut,  shack,  palace,  and  bungalow.  All  of  these  words  can  mean 
house,  but,  as  you  have  noticed,  the  words  have  a variety  of 
meanings  for  you.  They  suggest  more  than  they  state.  A cottage, 
for  example,  is  a small  and  simple  house;  a mansion  is  a large 
and  pretentious  home.  A hut  is  an  extremely  small  and  unpre- 
tentious house,  while  a shack  suggests  a tumble-down  building. 
Palace  connotes  an  ornate  home  of  royalty,  whereas  bungalow 
suggests  a comparatively  small  one-story  house. 

Good  writers  and  speakers  try  to  use  many  connotative  words, 
for  such  words  help  to  make  writing  and  speech  colorful  and 
concise.  A few  striking  details  will,  of  course,  do  the  work  of 
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many  poorly  selected  ones.  A connotative  word  stimulates  thought, 
it  brings  a picture  or  an  action  vividly  before  the  mind.  For 
example,  examine  the  following  sentences: 

His  index  finger  stabbed  at  the  gloom. 


The  harvest  days  hurried  along. 


. . . her  husband  replied,  harpooning  a potato. 

— Richard  Connell 


Grim  winter  clamped  its  hold  upon  the  hill. 


She  saw  great  woods  blotched  against  the  sky. 


But  now  life  surged  against  her  door.1 

— Mabel  R.  Cobb 

The  sound  of  a hammer  clopping  against  the  upturned  edge  of 
a flatiron  was  as  familiar  to  our  ears  during  the  winter  season  as  the 
chonking  of  apples. 

— Della  Thompson  Lutes 

Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Be  prepared  to  read  in  class  this  passage  from  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth  and  to  point  out  all  of  the  connotative  words  and  specific 
details.  Notice  that  all  of  the  details  were  chosen  to  create  a unified 
impression.  What  is  the  impression? 

1 From  “Liberated,”  by  Mabel  R.  Cobb,  in  The  Lyric  West,  reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  Ethelean  Tyson  Gaw. 
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THE  WITCHES'  BREW 


Round  about  the  caldron  go; 

In  the  poison’d  entrails  throw. 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelt’red  venom  sleeping  got, 

Boil  thou  first  i’  the  charmed  pot.  . . . 
Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf, 

Witches’  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin’d  salt-sea  shark, 

Root  of  hemlock  digg’d  i’  the  dark,  . . . 
Gall  of  goat  and  slips  of  yew 
Silver’d  in  the  moon’s  eclipse, 

Nose  of  Turk  and  Tartar’s  lips,  . . . 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab;  . . . 
Cool  it  with  a baboon’s  blood; 

Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Read  the  passage  that  follows  from  Thomas  Wolfe’s  Look 
Homeward y Angel.  Make  a list  of  all  of  the  concrete  words  that  con- 
note more  than  one  basic  meaning.  Be  ready  to  discuss  to  which 
senses  the  author  appeals.  Tell  how  the  author  achieves  his  effects. 

He  remembered  yet  the  East  India  House  at  the  Fair,  the  sandal- 
wood, the  turbans,  and  the  robes,  the  cool  interior  and  the  smell  of 
India  tea;  and  he  had  felt  now  the  nostalgic  thrill  of  dew- wet  morn- 
ings in  spring,  the  cherry  scent,  the  cool  clarion  earth,  the  wet  loami- 
ness  of  the  garden,  the  pungent  breakfast  smells,  and  the  floating 
snow  of  blossoms.  He  knew  the  inchoate  sharp  excitement  of  hot 
dandelions  in  young  spring  grass  at  noon;  the  smell  of  cellars,  cob- 
webs, and  built-on  secret  earth;  in  July,  of  watermelons  bedded  in 
sweet  hay,  inside  a farmer’s  covered  wagon;  of  cantaloupe  and  crated 
peaches;  and  the  scent  of  orange  rind,  bittersweet,  before  a fire  of 
coals.  He  knew  the  good  male  smell  of  his  father’s  sitting  room;  of 
the  smooth  worn  leather  sofa,  with  the  gaping  horsehair  rent;  of 
the  blistered  varnished  wood  upon  the  hearth;  of  the  heated  calf- 
skin bindings;  of  the  flat,  moist  plug  of  apple  tobacco,  stuck  with  a 
red  flag;  of  wood  smoke  and  burnt  leaves  in  October;  of  the  brown 
tired  autumn  earth;  of  honeysuckle  at  night;  of  warm  nasturtiums; 
of  a clean,  ruddy  farmer  who  comes  weekly  with  printed  butter, 
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eggs,  and  milk;  of  fat,  limp,  underdone  bacon  and  of  coffee;  of  a 
bakery  oven  in  the  wind;  of  large  deep-hued  stringbeans  smoking 
hot  and  seasoned  well  with  salt  and  butter;  of  a room  of  old  pine 
boards  in  which  books  and  carpets  have  been  stored,  long  closed; 
of  Concord  grapes  in  their  long  white  baskets.1 


AVOIDING  CLICHES 

Cliches  are  trite  expressions  which  have  been  used  so  often 
that  they  are  no  longer  connotative  or  effective.  These  words 
and  expressions  have  lost  their  precise  meaning,  and  they  now 
make  writing  and  speaking  meaningless,  commonplace,  and  dull. 
Only  speakers  and  writers  who  are  too  lazy  to  think  of  new, 
original  ways  of  expressing  themselves  will  use  cliches. 

Perhaps  the  following  paragraph  will  make  you  cliche-con- 
scious: 


"IT  GOES  WITHOUT  SAYING" 

As  I wended  my  way  from  the  haunts  of  men  and  set  foot  upon 
solid  Mother  Earth,  all  Nature  seemed  to  be  rejoicing.  Qld__Sol  in 
all  his  glory  was  sinking  to  rest  from  the  vault  of  the  blue  empyrean; 
and  the  trees,  clothed  in  autumnal  beauty,  beggared  description. 
The  carpet  of  grass  spread  out  before  me  in  a velvety  sward,  dotted 
with  flowers  galore,  while  words  fail  me  to  describe  how  the  feath- 
ered songsters,  whose  name  was  legion,  flicking  their  caudal  append- 
ages, discoursed  sweet  music.  Last  but  not  least,  the  river  lay  like 
a mirror  beside  me,  clear  as  crystal  and  passing  fair,  completing  the 
picture.  The  melancholy  days  were  come,  and  the  last  rose  of  sum- 
mer was,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  dropping  its  lovely  petals.  As  I 
paced  along,  smoking  the  fragrant  weed,  I realized  that  the  psycho- 
logical moment  had  come  for  my  budding  genius  to  indite  a master- 
piece. But  pride  goeth  before  a fall;  it  was  easier  said  than  done, 
and  all  too  soon  I returned  to  my  humble  habitation  a sadder  but 
a wiser  man,  leaving  the  river  like  a silver  ribbon  behind  me,  with 
Old  Capitol  like  a sentinel  beside  it.  And  thus  I sought  my  downy 
couch  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just.2 

— Frank  Luther  Mott 


1 From  Look  Homeward,  Angel,  by  Thomas  Wolfe,  by  permission  of  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  publishers. 

2 By  permission.  From  Word  Study,  copyright,  1935,  by  G.  & C.  Merriam 
Company. 
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Now  read  these  three  couplets: 

It’s  a trite  and  vexing  platitude 
To  speak  of  “base  ingratitude.” 

I’d  gladly  strike  with  vocal  paralysis 
The  man  who  says  “in  the  last  analysis.” 

This  fills  me  with  esthetic  sadness. 

“My  dear,  there’s  method  in  my  madness.” 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Rewrite  each  of  the  sentences  that  follow  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
them  more  natural,  direct,  sincere,  and  vigorous.  Be  prepared  to 
read  and  discuss  your  sentences  in  class. 

1.  As  the  sun  sank,  a golden  ball  in  the  west,  the  robin  caroled 
its  evening  lay. 

2.  After  the  guests  had  done  justice  to  the  sumptuous  repast, 
they  trod  the  light  fantastic  until  the  early  morn. 

3.  All  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
scene. 

4.  The  knight  of  the  road  is  wending  his  way  toward  the  great 
open  spaces. 

5.  With  a sigh  of  relief  she  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

6.  Last  but  not  least,  Miss  Brown  will  favor  us  with  a vocal 
selection.  As  the  saying  goes,  “Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast,”  and  it  will  calm  us  all  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress. 

7.  Friends,  on  this  enjoyable  occasion,  I am  happy  to  have  the 
privilege  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  untiring  efforts  to  put  this 
drive  over  in  a big  way. 

8.  I am  ofttimes  reminded  of  the  fact  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  as  is  evident  to  all  those  who  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

9.  These  last  sad  rites  marked  the  conclusion  of  a strange  and 
checkered  career. 

10.  Don’t  talk  too  much.  “Silence  is  golden,”  you  know. 

USING  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

Figures  of  speech,  you  will  recall,  are  rhetorical  devices  used 
to  express  comparisons  between  essentially  unlike  things,  as  in 
the  case  of  similes  and  metaphors,  or  to  impress  images  upon  a 
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reader’s  mind  in  some  rather  striking  ways,  as  in  the  other  types 
of  figures  of  speech.  They  are  not,  as  many  people  believe, 
merely  flowery  expressions.  Fresh,  original  figures  lend  beauty, 
humor,  clearness,  and  vigor  to  both  prose  and  poetry.  They 
make  images  vivid,  they  challenge  thought,  and  they  lift  ex- 
pression above  the  dull  and  commonplace.  The  person  who  can 
state  or  imply  a comparison  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  before 
and  yet  one  that  seems  just  as  natural  as  “tired  to  death”  or 
“wait  a second”  is  the  kind  of  person  whose  writing  always  has 
a fresh,  colorful  approach.  Let  us  review  those  figures  of  speech 
which  you  already  know  and  then  add  several  new  ones  to  your 
knowledge. 

Simile.  A simile  is  an  explicit  comparison  between  two  ob- 
jects, ideas,  or  experiences  of  different  classes.  It  is  usually  in- 
troduced by  like,  as,  as  if,  or  as  when. 

Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a book  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters. 

— William  Shakespeare 

Metaphor.  A metaphor  implies  a likeness  between  two  ob- 
jects, ideas,  or  experiences  without  using  the  comparative  words 
like,  as,  as  if,  or  as  when. 

He  had  a will  of  iron. 

Methought  I heard  a voice  cry,  “Sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,”  the  innocent  sleep, 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelVd  sleeve  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  days’  life , sore  labor’s  bath, 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s  second  course, 

Chief  nourisher  of  life’s  feast,  . . . 

— William  Shakespeare 

Personification.  Personfi cation  represents  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject or  abstraction  as  a person. 

Miss  Chrysanthemum  is  shaking  her  frowsy  head. 

jocund  Day 

Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

— William  Shakespeare 
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Hyperbole.  Hyperbole  is  purposeful  exaggeration,  not  for 
the  sake  of  misleading  someone  but  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

I have  a million  things  to  do. 

“Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red.” 

— William  Shakespeare 

Litotes.  Litotes  is  purposeful  understatement  by  denying  the 
reverse. 

He  has  a position  of  no  little  importance. 

Joe  Louis  was  not  a bad  boxer. 

Irony.  Irony  is  a figure  of  speech  implying  a meaning  mark- 
edly different,  sometimes  directly  opposite  from  what  is  said. 
Light  irony  may  be  humor,  whereas  serious  irony  usually  is 
satire.  Read  the  following  paragraph  by  William  Saroyan  and 
notice  that  he  means  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  advice  he  seems 
to  be  giving: 

But  rules  without  a system  are,  as  every  good  writer  will  tell  you, 
utterly  inadequate.  You  can  leave  out  “utterly”  and  the  sentence 
will  mean  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  always  nicer  to  throw  in  an 
“utterly”  whenever  possible.  All  successful  writers  believe  that  one 
word  by  itself  hasn’t  enough  meaning  and  that  it  is  best  to  emphasize 
the  meaning  of  one  word  with  the  help  of  another.  Some  writers 
will  go  so  far  as  to  help  an  innocent  word  with  as  many  as  four  and 
five  other  words,  and  at  times  they  will  kill  an  innocent  word  by 
charity  and  it  will  take  years  and  years  for  some  ignorant  writer 
who  doesn’t  know  adjectives  at  all  to  resurrect  the  word  that  was 
killed  by  kindness.1 

Because  too  many  figures  of  speech  can  detract  from  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a piece  of  writing,  they  should  not  be  overused,  nor 
should  they  be  artificial  or  laborious.  A figure  which  is  too  ex- 
tended diverts  attention  from  the  subject  instead  of  enhancing 
it.  You  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  write  mixed  figures 

1From  the  Preface  to  The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,  by 
William  Saroyan,  Modern  Library  Edition,  by  permission  of  Random  House, 
Inc.,  publishers. 
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of  speech.  A classic  example  is  “I  smell  a rat;  I see  it  floating 
through  the  air;  and,  by  heavens,  I’ll  nip  it  in  the  bud!”  Another 
is  “It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  seed  sown  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears.”  Such  combinations  of  literal  and  figurative  statements 
are  always  confusing  and  often  ridiculous. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  fresh,  original  figures  of  speech  for  the  following  sug- 
gestions. Read  them  in  class,  and  let  your  classmates  identify  the 
kinds  of  figures  that  you  used.  Try  to  use  as  many  different  kinds 
as  you  can. 

1.  Change  is  inevitable.  It  brings  progress,  but  it  also  may  bring 
sorrow  and  despair. 

2.  A subway  during  a rush  hour. 

3.  A speeding  car.  It  sways  precariously  as  the  driver  recklessly 
weaves  in  and  out  of  traffic. 

4.  Time  moves  on  relentlessly. 

5.  A dilapidated  and  deserted  house.  Several  windows  are  out, 
the  roof  sags,  but  lilacs  bloom  by  the  door. 


Clast  discussion  . . . 


B.  Point  out  all  of  the  figures  of  speech  that  appear  in  this  ex- 
pository paragraph  from  Time  magazine.  What  do  these  figures  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  paragraph?  What  other  qualities  of  good 
writing  does  this  paragraph  reveal? 

One  day  last  week  a black  cloud  rolled  in  from  Lake  Erie  toward 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  dropped  from  its  belly  a thin,  whirling  column 
which  touched  the  dark  water,  churned  up  a fountain  of  spray. 
This  towering  waterspout,  more  than  3,000  feet  high,  moved  in  over 
the  fringe  of  the  town,  where  it  began  to  behave  like  a tornado.  It 
smashed  windows  in  a score  of  houses,  ripped  off  a porch,  reduced 
a chicken  coop  to  matchwood,  hurled  a bevy  of  screeching  fowl  high 
into  the  air.  Prancing  into  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  yards,  the  funnel 
sucked  up  some  heavy  cans  of  calcium  carbide,  flung  one  300  yards 
against  the  side  of  a coal  tower.  After  20  minutes,  the  twister  was 
lifted  back  into  its  mother  cloud,  drenching  the  ground  with  water 
as  it  rose.1 


Hand  in  . . . Do  not  write  in  this  book 

G.  Write  your  own  similes  and  metaphors  for  the  following  sen- 
tences. 

1.  The  sailboat  moved  like  a 

2.  The  twelve-year-old  campus  car  whizzed  along  like  

3.  Tired,  dejected,  and  forlorn,  he  looked  like  

4.  He  spoke  like  

5.  The  road,  like  a , wound  up  the  hill. 

6.  The  moon  was  


7.  The  clouds  across  the  sky. 

8.  He his  orders  to  his  employees. 


9.  Her  words  were  

10.  The  thistle  is  a 

Clciss  activity  . . . 

D.  Try  to  find  examples  of  the  six  kinds  of  figures  of  speech  dis- 
cussed in  this  section.  Be  prepared  to  read  your  examples  in  class. 
Time  magazine  and  the  Reader’s  Digest  often  are  good  sources. 

1 Courtesy  of  Time,  copyright,  Time  Inc.,  1936. 
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USING  SIGNIFICANT  MODIFIERS 


Modifiers,  carefully  selected  and  vivid,  are  important  aids  to 
effective  style  in  writing  and  speaking.  Masters  of  the  act  of  ex- 
pression know  well  the  value  of  significant  descriptive  words. 
For  example,  read  the  following  paragraphs  from  Poe’s  “The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.”  Notice  the  skill  with  which  the 
author  selects  his  modifiers  and  how  the  modifiers  contribute  to 
the  mood. 

During  the  whole  of  a dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens, 
I had  been  passing  alone  on  horseback,  through  a singularly  dreary 
tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the  shades  of  evening 
drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House  of  Usher.  I know  not 
how  it  was— but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  building,  a sense  of 
insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spirit  ...  I looked  upon  the  scene 
before  me — upon  the  mere  house,  and  the  simple  landscape  features 
of  the  domain,  upon  the  bleak  walls,  upon  the  vacant,  eyelike  win- 
dows, upon  a few  rank  sedges,  and  upon  a few  white  trunks  of 
decayed  trees — with  an  utter  depression  of  soul. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Of  course,  the  overuse  of  modifiers  should  be  avoided.  Flowery, 
unctuous  advertising,  particularly  certain  kinds  of  radio  and 
movie  advertising,  warns  of  the  dangers  of  artificial  modifiers.  The 
words  stupendous,  colossal,  gripping,  wonderful,  and  thrilling, 
for  example,  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  insincerely  used  that 
they  no  longer  are  effective.  Savory,  delicious  foods  no  longer 
make  people  hungry.  Empty  words  or  phrases,  however,  high- 
sounding,  are  never  effective.  No  words  are  greater  than  the 
thoughts  behind  them. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a descriptive  paragraph  (approximately  150  words)  in 
which  you  demonstrate  your  ability  to  use  significant  modifiers.  Re- 
member that  modifiers  are  both  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Remember 
that  verbs,  too,  should  help  to  make  writing  picturesque  and  vigor- 
ous. Select  one  of  the  topics  listed  below  or  one  of  your  own,  but 
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remember  to  limit  your  topic  sufficiently  so  that  you  can  describe  it 
adequately  with  150  words.  Your  paragraph  may  appeal  to  any  of 
the  senses. 


A broadcasting  studio 
An  airplane 
A riding  horse 
Your  dog 
Christmas  Eve 


A barker  at  a carnival 
A blizzard 
A heavy  rainstorm 
The  first  warm  day  in  spring 
A beautiful  Indian  summer  day 


ARRANGING  MODIFIERS  CLEARLY 


Modifying  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  meaning  of  a sentence  is  absolutely  clear.  Modifiers  are 
usually  placed  most  logically  nearest  the  words  that  they  modify. 
Carelessly  placed  modifiers  can  easily  make  the  sentence  seem 
ridiculous,  and  at  best  they  make  the  statement  confusing. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  rearranging  or  recast- 
ing the  modifying  words  and  groups  of  words  that  need  to  be 
changed : 

1.  Wieners  were  roasted  by  the  boys  on  the  ends  of  long,  pointed 
sticks. 

2.  Take  one  of  the  capsules  on  retiring  in  a little  hot  water. 

3.  She  went  out  to  feed  the  chickens  with  an  umbrella. 

4.  No  one  hearing  Miss  Brown’s  lovely  voice  could  have  thought 
that  she  was  singing  with  a broken  rib. 

5.  The  candidate  encountered  difficulties  in  the  middle  of  his 
campaign. 

6.  They  caught  several  rainbow  trout  in  the  stream  which  they 
brought  back  to  camp  for  supper. 

7.  He  walked  down  the  shady  lane  wearing  a sun  visor. 

8.  They  found  that  Mary  had  cooked  supper  after  they  had  been 
there  a half-hour. 

9.  His  feet  ached  all  the  way  down  West  Washington  Street. 

10.  I only  need  fifty  cents. 

11.  Wanted:  Women  to  sew  buttons  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Merchants’  Bank  Building. 

12.  Mr.  Chapman’s  back  was  injured  by  lifting  the  latter  part  of 
the  week. 
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USING  EFFECTIVE  REPETITION 


Nothing  can  more  quickly  impair  one’s  style  of  writing  or 
speaking  than  careless  and  awkward  repetition  of  words  and 
phrases.  Such  writing  indicates  either  a limited  vocabulary  or 
the  “bad  manners”  of  slouchy  expression.  With  your  ability  to 
use  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms,  and 
the  dictionary,  you  should  not  need  to  repeat  words  unneces- 
sarily. When  you  select  synonyms,  however,  you  must  be  especially 
careful  to  get  the  right  shade  of  meaning  to  convey  your  exact 
idea.  You  will  recall  that  synonyms  usually  have  only  similar 
meanings,  not  exactly  synonymous  meanings. 

Poor:  She  said  that  the  teacher  said  we  were  to  give  book  reports 
today. 

Better:  She  said  that  the  teacher  assigned  book  reports  for  today. 

Poor:  After  his  odd  jobs  are  done,  John  does  his  homework.  Some- 
times John  goes  to  the  movies  instead. 

Better:  After  his  odd  jobs  are  done,  John  does  his  homework  or 
goes  to  the  movies. 

Sometimes,  however,  repetition  may  be  used  intentionally  for 
clearness  or  emphasis,  as  in  these  two  quotations: 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a wide,  wide  sea! 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

The  world  changes,  times  change,  and  people  change  with  them. 
Even  you  and  I change. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Study  the  following  group  of  sentences,  and  rewrite  those  that 
contain  awkward  repetition.  Tell  why  those  with  intentional  repetition 
are  effective. 

1.  He  did  not  foresee  the  results  which  resulted. 

2.  We  were  enthusiastic  but  inarticulate  comrades:  I could  speak 
only  German,  and  he  could  speak  only  French! 
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3.  After  talking  about  a car  with  several  car  salesmen,  we  decided 
to  buy  a car  of  the  same  make  as  our  old  one. 

4.  To  study  or  not  to  study — that  is  the  question  which  con- 
fronts me  every  time  a good  movie  comes  to  town. 

5.  When  my  father  was  a boy,  he  certainly  liked  to  swim.  He 
has  often  told  us  how  often  he  went  swimming.  The  most  times  he 
ever  went  swimming  in  one  day  was  fourteen. 

6.  It  was  the  time  of  year  we  liked  best — the  time  of  bird  songs, 
the  time  of  apple  blossoms,  the  time  of  new  hope  and  joy. 

7.  He  was  taking  a course  in  chemistry;  that  and  his  course  in 
physics  and  another  course  in  zoology  were  his  favorite  courses. 

8.  I wish  I could  tell  you  how  much  your  kindness  has  meant  to 
me.  I wish  I could  express  my  appreciation  more  adequately. 

9.  His  grandfather  was  a doctor,  his  father  was  a doctor,  and  now 
he  is  a doctor. 

10.  Let  the  liquid  boil  just  five  minutes  after  it  has  started  to  boil. 
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apter  4 


READING 

NEWSPAPERS 

INTELLIGENTLY 


Most  of  you  will  spend  more  time  reading  newspapers  during 
your  lives  than  you  will  reading  magazines,  novels,  short  stories, 
poetry,  or  plays.  Because  of  this  fact  and  because  newspapers 
greatly  influence  the  thoughts,  actions,  and  opinions  of  their 
readers,  you  should  learn  to  become  an  intelligent  reader  of  the 
daily  press.  Newspapers  can  be  no  better  than  their  readers  or 
their  producers,  and  you  will  help  to  determine  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  newspaper  publishers  give  to  you.  Publishers  must 
appeal  to  their  readers  in  order  to  sell  their  papers.  If  newspaper 
readers  make  no  protests  when  news  stories  and  features  are 
cheap,  biased,  and  inaccurate,  publishers  will  continue  to  give 
the  public  what  it  apparently  wants;  but  if  readers  demand  high 
standards  in  their  newspapers,  they  are  likely  to  get  ethical,  un- 
biased, and  accurate  news  and  features.  Newspaper  publishing 
is  a business,  and,  like  all  businesses,  the  publishers  want  to 
make  money.  In  order  to  sell  their  papers,  they  must,  for  the 
most  part,  give  their  customers  what  is  wanted. 

KNOWING  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Man  invented  the  newspaper  to  answer  the  universal  ques- 
tion, “What’s  new?”  America’s  first  newspaper,  Publick  Occur- 
rences Both  Foreign  and  Domestick,  was  started  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Benjamin  Harris  in  1690.  Read  Harris’s  purpose  in  his 
own  words: 

It  is  designed,  that  the  Countrey,  shall  be  furnished  once  a moneth 
(or  if  any  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen,  oftener)  with  an  account  of 
such  considerable  things  as  have  arrived  unto  our  Notice. 

In  order  hereunto,  the  Publisher  will  take  what  pains  he  can  to 
obtain  a Faithful  Relation  of  all  such  things;  and  will  particularly 
make  himself  beholden  to  such  Persons  in  Boston  whom  he  knows 
to  have  been  for  their  own  use  the  diligent  Observers  of  such  mat- 
ters. . . . 
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That  people  every  where  may  better  understand  the  Circum- 
stances of  Publique  Affairs,  both  abroad  and  at  home;  which  may 
not  only  direct  their  thoughts  at  all  times,  but  at  some  times  also  to 
assist  their  Business  and  Negotiations.  . . . 

Slightly  over  half  a century  later,  inspired  by  the  same  purpose 
as  prompted  Harris,  Bartholomew  Green  founded  the  Halifax 
Gazette;  and  to  publish  the  news,  or  to  tell  what  is  new  is  still 
the  main  function  of  the  Canadian  newspaper.  But  the  newspaper 
has  grown  and  developed  until  today  it  does  much  more  than 
publish  news.  Let  us  discover  what  the  functions  of  the  Canadian 
newspaper  are,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  learn  why  we  read 
newspapers. 

Publishing  the  news 

Publishing  the  news  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  primary 
function  of  the  newspaper.  We  read  our  daily  newspapers  to  be 
informed  and  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  our  community,  in 
the  province,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  world. 

Merely  publishing  the  news  is  not  enough,  however.  News- 
papers should  report  news  fully,  accurately,  and  fairly.  They 
should  present  it  with  variety  and  balance.  Publishing  only 
part  of  the  news  is  not  keeping  the  public  properly  informed 
of  current  happenings.  When  a reader  picks  up  his  newspaper, 
he  expects  to  see  a complete  story  of  the  important  happenings 
in  his  city,  province,  nation  and  world.  If  the  newspaper  does 
not  give  him  all  of  this  information,  it  is  guilty  of  failing  to 
fulfill  one  of  its  most  sacred  duties.  The  New  York  Times , one  of 
North  America’s  largest  metropolitan  dailies,  fulfill’s  this  function 
admirably  by  zealously  following  its  slogan:  “All  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print.”  Do  you  think  that  most  newspapers  could  honestly 
display  this  slogan? 

A good  newspaper  is  expected  to  present  accurate  news  in  so 
far  as  is  humanly  possible.  We  all  realize  that  human  beings 
make  mistakes,  and  news  reporters  are  only  human.  They  can 
unintentionally  misinform  their  readers,  for  example,  by  failing 
to  see  the  exact  cause  of  an  accident.  Sometimes  there  are  as 
many  versions  of  the  cause  as  there  are  witnesses.  Newspaper  re- 
porters can  easily  misquote  speakers  if  those  reporters  have  not 
trained  themselves  to  listen  carefully.  They  can  write  wholly 
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false  stories  if  they  are  not  intelligent  and  if  they  permit  them- 
selves to  become  victims  of  pressure  groups.  By  and  large,  though, 
reporters  are  intelligent  and  they  try  to  present  the  news  as 
accurately  as  they  know  how,  for  the  reputation  of  a newspaper 
depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  it  presents  the  news. 

Truth  is  a motto  for  most  newspapers,  and  readers  want  the 
whole  truth  in  their  news.  Some  biased  newspapers  may  publish 
only  that  part  of  the  story  that  agrees  with  their  editorial  policy. 
They  may  insist  that  they  publish  the  truth,  but  they  publish  it 
with  such  limitations  that  you  can  easily  see  how  they  can  misin- 
form a reader. 

A noted  British  journalist  has  stated:  “Fundamentally,  journalism 
implies  honesty,  cleanness,  courage,  fairness,  and  a sense  of  duty  to 
the  reader  and  the  community.  The  newspaper  is  of  necessity 
something  of  a monopoly,  and  its  first  duty  is  to  shun  the  tempta- 
tions of  monopoly.  Its  primary  office  is  the  gathering  of  news. 
At  the  peril  of  its  soul  it  must  see  that  the  supply  is  not  tainted. 
Neither  in  what  it  gives,  nor  in  what  it  does  not  give,  nor  in  the 
mode  of  presentation,  must  the  unclouded  face  of  Truth  suffer 
wrong.  Comment  is  free,  but  facts  are  sacred.  . . . The  voice  of 
opponents,  no  less  than  that  of  friends,  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 
Comment  is  also  justly  subject  to  a self-imposed  restraint.  It  is 
well  to  be  frank;  it  is  even  better  to  be  fair.”  1 

Publishing  the  news  fairly  means  distinguishing  between  fact 
and  opinion.  This  does  not  mean  that  opinion  cannot  be  part 
of  a news  story.  It  can  be  if  the  opinion  is  quoted  or  if  the  story 
is  written  under  a by-line  authorizing  the  writer’s  own  conclusions 
and  interpretations. 

Fair  play  has  been  adopted  by  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  They  state:  “A  newspaper  should  not 
publish  unofficial  charges  affecting  reputation  or  moral  character, 
without  opportunity  to  the  accused  to  be  heard.  ...  A news- 
paper should  not  invade  rights  of  private  feelings  without  sure 
warrant  of  public  right  as  distinguished  from  public  curiosity 
It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  a newspaper  to  make 
prompt  and  complete  correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of 
fact  or  opinion,  whatever  the  origin.”  2 f 

1 G.  P.  Scott  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Reprinted  from  The  Story  of  the 
Canadian  Press , by  M.  E.  Nichols,  by  permission  of  The  Ryerson  Press. 

2 Taken  from  the  ethical  rules  adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  April  28,  1923. 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Study  carefully  your  daily  newspaper  and  clip  examples  of  the 
following  types  of  stories: 

(Jy  A news  story  that  is  completely  objective;  that  is,  it  seems  to 


present  both  sides  accurately 


2.  A news  story  that  contains  opinion  properly  marked,  either 
by  a by-line  or  by  the  use  of  quotation  marks. 

3.  A news  story  which  is  biased  or  which  presents  opinions  as 
news  facts.  You  may  have  a little  difficulty  finding  this  example.  Try 
to  look  in  a newspaper  that  you  know  tends  to  present  biased  news 
stories. 

4.  A news  story  that  appears  in  one  paper  and  does  not  appear 
in  a corresponding  edition  of  another  paper.  Try  to  determine  why 
it  was  included  in  one  paper  and  not  in  the  other. 

5.  An  example  of  a news  story  that  “is  not  fit  to  print.”  Tell  why 
you  think  that  this  story  should  not  have  been  published. 

6.  Several  examples  of  stories  containing  errors  of  various  kinds. 
Mark  the  errors  clearly  and  tell,  as  best  you  can,  how  you  think  that 
they  happened.  They  may  be  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, or  fact. 

7.  A news  story  that  presents  only  part  of  the  truth.  Tell  why 
you  think  that  only  this  part  of  the  story  was  published. 

Paste  and  label  these  stories  on  sheets  of  paper.  Beneath  each  story 
write  several  sentences  in  which  you  discuss  each  example.  Bring 
your  examples  to  class  and  be  prepared  to  participate  in  an  oral  dis- 
cussion of  them. 

Commenting  on  the  news 

Commenting  on  the  news  is  the  second  function  of  the  news- 
paper. We  read  the  paper  not  only  to  obtain  the  news  but  also 
to  discover  what  the  news  means  or  what  others  say  about  it.  A 
newspaper  fulfills  this  function  by  editorials;  by  local  or  syndicated 
columns  reflecting  the  opinions  of  various  writers  on  current 
topics;  and  by  stories  and  features  signed  by  correspondents. 

A publisher’s  opinions  should  be  given  in  the  editorials  on 
the  editorial  page.  That  is  the  place  where  readers  expect  to 
find  opinions  and  where  readers  are  aware  that  they  are  read- 
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ing  the  opinions  of  the  newspapers.  The  readers  can  choose  to 
believe  or  not  to  believe  as  they  wish. 

Editorial  columns  are  little  different  from  editorials  except 
that  the  former  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
newspaper  in  which  they  appear.  Instead,  they  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  persons  who  write  the  columns.  An  indication 
of  a really  excellent  newspaper  is  one  that  publishes  columns 
that  present  many  different  viewpoints,  even  though  some  view- 
points may  disagree  with  the  beliefs  of  the  paper. 

Another  criterion  on  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  a news- 
paper is  the  number  of  signed  articles  by  well-known  corre- 
spondents. The  world  has  become  so  complex  that  the  average 
individual  can  no  longer  comprehend  all  of  the  straight  facts 
that  he  reads  in  the  news  stories.  He  needs  to  have  these  facts 
interpreted  to  him  by  experts  in  specialized  fields.  For  example, 
a straight  news  story  may  tell  about  Parliament’s  passing  a bill 
that  raises  the  tariff  on  meat  products  imported  from  Argentina. 
The  story  may  relate  the  main  points  of  the  bill,  tell  a little  about 
the  difficulties  pertaining  to  its  passage,  and  describe  how  the 
members  of  the  various  parties  voted.  The  average  individual 
might  not  read  this  story,  or,  if  he  did  read  it,  he  might  not 
realize  its  significance.  He  should  understand  it,  however.  Merely 
knowing  the  facts  without  their  meaning  is  of  little  value. 

An  Ottawa  correspondent  probably  would  write  an  interpretive 
story  for  his  press  association  or  for  his  own  paper  rather  than  a 
straight  news  story.  He  would  tell,  in  addition  to  the  facts  already 
mentioned,  that  the  increased  tariff  will  give  added  protection 
to  the  Canadian  farmer.  He  would  probably  cite  statistics  to 
prove  the  volume  and  value  of  meat  products  imported  from 
Argentina  during  the  past  year  and  what  percentage  these  amounts 
are  of  Canada’s  total  consumption.  When  you  finish  reading  such 
a story,  you  not  only  know  the  facts  pertaining  to  it  but  you  are 
intelligently  informed  as  to  their  significance.  The  facts  have 
been  interpreted  for  you.  An  editorial  could  either  interpret 
a news  story  in  the  same  way  or  it  could  give  the  publisher’s 
opinions  on  the  tariff. 

To  read  the  news  without  reading  comments  on  the  news  is 
not  intelligent  newspaper  reading.  To  read  comments  without 
thinking  about  what  you  read  is  likewise  not  intelligent. 
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Assignment 


Clajs  discussion  . . . 

A.  /Bring  to  class  an  editorial,  a signed  column,  and  an  interpre- 
tative, signed  news  story.  Try  to  have  all  three  pertain  to  the  same 
news  situation.  Read  each  article  carefully  and  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  ways  in  which  these  articles  are  similar  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  different.  Write  out  such  a list  to  use  as  a reference 
in  your  discussion  and  to  hand  in. 

H»j)§elect  a straight  news  story  that  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
by  itself.  Paste  the  story  on  a sheet  of  paper.  Opposite  it  write  a 
well-organized  paragraph  in  which  you  explain  why  the  story  is 
difficult  to  understand. 

Hand  in  . . . 

C.JjMake  a list  of  the  editorial  and  column  subjects  for  one  issue 
of  your  daily  paper.  Opposite  each  subject  indicate  whether  or  not 
it  is  related  to  a current  news  event  on  the  front  page  of  that  same 
issue  or  to  an  event  of  the  preceding  day. 

Entertaining  readers 

Entertainment  is  the  third  function  of  the  daily  newspaper 
and  another  good  reason  why  we  read  newspapers.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  main  purpose  for  which  newspapers  are  purchased,  for 
reader-interest  surveys  prove  that  the  entertainment  features  of 
a paper  are  more  widely  read  than  the  more  informative  depart- 
ments. We  should  not  belittle  this  function,  for  it  is  one  of  real 
value  and  enjoyment.  A few  of  the  features  in  newspapers  that 
entertain  readers  are  cartoons,  comic  strips,  newspaper  serials, 
movie  and  radio  columns,  and  human-interest  stories.  Because 
reading  informative  articles  is  entertaining,  too,  one  article  can- 
not be  labeled  as  exclusively  entertaining  and  another  one  as 
exclusively  informative.  The  chief  obligation  for  a newspaper 
reader  is  that  he  not  overbalance  his  reading  with  purely  enter- 
taining articles  and  that  he  exercise  good  taste  in  his  selection. 
Many  newspapers  publish  sordid,  gossipy,  or  grotesque  features 
that  do  not  add  to  the  mental  stature  of  their  readers.  Here 
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again,  you  can  see  that  a reader  can  help  to  determine  the  con- 
tent of  his  paper  by  refusing  to  buy  those  newspapers  that  print 
objectionable  types  of  articles. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Write  out  a list  of  all  of  the  features  in  your  daily  newspaper  that 
are  published  primarily  to  entertain  their  readers.  Do  not  forget  to 
go  through  the  news  columns,  for  often  short  human-interest  stories 
are  included  to  add  variety  to  the  news.  Label  each  feature  poor , 
fair,  good,  or  excellent,  depending  upon  your  judgment  of  its  quality. 
Bring  this  list  to  class.  Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  features, 
the  reasons  why  such  features  are  published,  what  appeals  they  make 
to  readers,  and  whether  the  newspaper  would  be  better  if  it  did  not 
publish  some  of  the  features.  What  suggestions  for  substitutions 
would  you  make?  You  will  hand  in  your  list  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
class  discussion. 

Helping  readers 

The  fourth  function  of  a newspaper  is  to  help  readers.  This 
function  overlaps  with  the  news  and  commenting  functions,  for 
certainly  informing  the  reader  and  commenting  upon  the  news 
are  helpful.  Entertaining,  too,  can  be  considered  beneficial.  There 
are  other  parts  of  a newspaper,  however,  whose  chief  purpose 
is  to  be  directly  helpful.  Such  parts  include  the  health  column 
by  a well-known  physician;  the  psychologist’s  column,  which 
answers  questions  on  marriage,  child  care,  and  various  personal 
difficulties;  and  columns  for  the  gardener,  the  businessman,  the 
home  owner,  and  the  home  builder.  Movie  and  book  reviews, 
too,  are  written  to  help  people  spend  their  leisure  hours  profit- 
ably. Newspaper  publishers  are  keenly  aware  of  this  function, 
and  they  strive  to  offer  many  helpful  features  to  their  subscribers. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Make  a list  of  all  the  helpful  features  in  one  Saturday  issue  of 
your  newspaper.  Opposite  each  listing  tell  in  well-constructed  sen- 
tences in  what  ways  the  article  is  helpful. 
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Publishing  advertising 

Publishing  advertising,  the  fifth  function,  is  the  one  that 
really  supports  the  newspaper.  Without  advertising  we  would 
have  to  pay  considerably  more  for  our  papers,  and  no  doubt  we 
would  receive  less.  Certainly  we  would  not  have  all  of  the  enter- 
taining and  helpful  features  that  we  enjoy  now. 

We  read  advertising,  and  because  of  it  we  are  helped  to  pur- 
chase or  to  sell  goods.  Through  advertising,  our  standards  of 
living  have  become  higher,  for  advertisements  create  desire,  which 
in  turn  develops  into  action,  the  purchase  of  a product.  With 
many  people  buying,  mass  production  is  possible,  and,  because 
of  mass  production,  we  are  able  to  buy  products  more  cheaply. 
This  advertising  cycle  has  done  much  for  newspaper  readers. 

Advertising  helps  us  to  obtain  jobs,  to  find  help,  to  learn 
where  products  that  we  need  are  the  cheapest  and  to  know  the 
latest  products,  styles,  and  inventions.  In  fact,  much  of  adver- 
tising can  be  news,  for  great  corporations  announce  improvements 
in  their  merchandise  through  advertisements. 

Despite  all  of  the  criticism  that  is  leveled  against  advertising, 
much  advertising  is  beneficial,  since  advertising  performs  a dis- 
tinct service  to  the  buying  public.  Readers  of  advertising  should 
be  discriminating  and  should  not  believe  every  extravagant  claim 
that  is  made.  They  should  learn  to  judge  advertisements  on 
the  basis  of  the  reliability  of  the  firms  that  advertise.  They  should 
be  skeptical  of  expressions  such  as  “made  to  sell  for”  and  “a 
bargain  at  any  price.” 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

Arrange  for  a panel  discussion  on  “The  Merits  and  Faults  of 
Advertising.”  (You  may  need  to  review  the  proper  way  to  con- 
duct a panel  discussion  before  the  class.)  Students  not  taking  part 
in  the  panel  discussion  should  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one  to 
prepare  points  on  the  merits  of  advertising  and  the  other  to  prepare 
points  on  the  faults  of  advertising.  Plan  to  hand  in  these  lists. 
Following  the  panel  discussion,  the  leader  will  open  the  discussion 
to  the  entire  class. 
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KNOWING  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  READING  HABITS 


Few  people  read  their  newspapers  carefully.  They  perhaps 
glance  at  the  banner  headline  when  they  first  pick  up  their 
papers,  they  may  look  at  the  cartoon  or  picture  that  appears 
on  page  one,  but  more  likely  they  will  turn  to  the  sports  sec- 
tion, the  comics,  the  society  columns,  or  the  financial  pages. 
Most  people,  high  school  students  included,  look  over  their  news- 
papers without  much  plan,  reading  for  relaxation  and  entertain- 
ment rather  than  for  information. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Before  we  discuss  how  to  read  a newspaper  intelligently,  you 
should  determine  what  your  reading  habits  are.  First  write  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  the  numbers  1 to  9.  Then  read  each  question 
that  follows  and  rate  yourself  as  High,  Medium,  or  Low.  Compare 
your  score  with  the  scores  of  your  classmates.1 

1.  Am  I familiar  with  a number  of  daily  newspapers,  good  ones 
and  poor  ones? 

2.  Do  I plan  my  reading  in  terms  of  (a)  time  spent,  (b)  material 
read,  and  (c)  the  order  and  speed  in  which  the  material  is  read? 

3.  Have  I examined  all  parts  of  a good  newspaper  to  find  out 
what’s  in  it? 

4.  Can  I find  desired  information  quickly  by  using  the  index, 
news  summary,  and  other  devices? 

5.  Am  I familiar  with  the  way  a typical  news  story  is  constructed? 

6.  Do  I get  the  most  out  of  big  news  stories  by  following  them 
day  by  day  as  they  develop? 

7.  Am  I able  to  read,  understand,  and  criticize  the  editorials  in 
the  daily  newspaper? 

8.  Do  I have  sufficient  speed  and  comprehension? 

9.  Am  I familiar  with  some  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  na- 
ture and  accuracy  of  news:  (a)  the  reader;  (b)  ownership  of  the 
paper;  (c)  political  affiliation;  (d)  the  reporter  of  the  news;  (e)  the 
editor  of  copy;  (f)  the  make-up  editor;  (g)  space  restrictions;  (h) 
advertising? 

1 These  questions  are  reprinted  from  How  to  Read  a Newspaper,  by  Edgar 
Dale,  copyright,  1941,  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  By  permission  of 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Reading  a newspaper  tests  your  skill  and  comprehension. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Discuss  orally  the  nine  questions  on  which  you  scored  your- 
self. Bring  several  newspapers  to  class  in  order  to  make  references. 
In  your  discussion  use  the  following  questions,  the  numbers  of  which 
correspond  to  those  on  the  preceding  page. 

1.  Why  should  you  be  familiar  with  a number  of  good  and  poor 
newspapers?  Name  two  good  newspapers  and  then  name  two  that  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  them.  Upon  what  bases  did  you  classify 
these? 

2.  How  should  you  plan  your  reading?  In  time  spent?  In  material 
read?  In  the  order  and  speed  with  which  you  read  the  material? 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not  you  have  a plan? 

3.  Why  should  you  know  the  contents  of  a good  newspaper?  If 
possible,  name  some  of  the  features  of  a good  newspaper  and  some 
of  a less  desirable  paper.  In  which  ways  do  the  features  differ? 

4.  What  devices,  besides  an  index  or  a news  summary,  does  your 
newspaper  have  which  help  the  reader  to  find  desired  information 
quickly?  Why  does  a newspaper  try  to  aid  its  readers  in  this  way? 

5.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  or  not  you  understand 
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the  structure  of  a news  story?  Perhaps  someone  will  volunteer  to  ex- 
plain this  structure.  If  not,  turn  to  page  219. 

6.  Why  should  you  follow  big  news  stories  day  by  day  as  they 
develop?  Someone  once  talked  about  the  “thread  of  occurrence”  in 
news.  What  do  you  suppose  was  meant? 

7.  Why  should  an  intelligent  person  be  able  to  read,  under- 
stand, and  criticize  the  editorials  in  a daily  paper?  Do  you  suppose 
that  high  school  students  have  the  background  to  read  editorials? 
Do  you  think  that  high  school  students  should  read  editorials? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  speed  and  comprehension?  Which  is  the 
more  important?  Do  you  suppose  that  these  two  factors  vary  as  you 
read  different  parts  of  a newspaper?  In  what  part  of  the  newspaper 
do  you  suppose  your  speed  and  comprehension  are  lowest?  Why? 

9.  How  do  the  factors  listed  in  question  9 on  page  176  influence 
the  nature  and  accuracy  of  news? 


KNOWING  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  NEWS 

Although  news  is  rather  difficult  to  define  because  it  is  so  vari- 
able, you  will  become  a more  intelligent  reader  of  newspapers  if 
you  understand  some  of  the  elements  which  constitute  news. 

News  is  like  electricity  in  that  it  almost  defies  definition.  The 
reporter,  though,  can  recognize  it,  gather  it,  write  it,  and  see 
that  it  helps  to  sell  his  newspaper,  just  as  the  electrician  can 
recognize  electricity,  harness  it,  and  make  it  run  factories  and 
towns.  Neither  person  worries  much  about  definitions  when  he 
can  obtain  the  desired  results.  Furthermore,  because  of  policy 
or  the  geographic  distance  that  exists  between  the  place  where 
an  event  happens  and  where  the  story  is  published,  what  is 
news  for  one  paper  is  not  necessarily  news  for  another;  what  is 
worth  a column  in  Montreal  may  be  worth  only  a half-column 
in  Toronto,  an  inch  in  Edmonton,  and  nothing  in  Vancouver. 
What  is  news  today  will  not  be  news  tomorrow. 

“News  is  full  of  quirks  and  oddities.  It  has  an  arithmetic  all 
its  own. 

“There  is  news  only  for  the  village  paper  in  a $10  fire,  but 
add  a $3.00  canary  and  cause  it  to  be  rescued  by  its  little  girl 
owner,  and  you  have  a good  story  even  for  a New  York  daily. 

“Metropolitans  are  little  concerned  about  a $10,000  burglary, 
but  add  the  fact  that  a $2.00  mongrel  dog  bit  the  burglar  and 
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did  his  best  to  save  his  owner’s  property,  and  you  have  a story 
rich  in  interest  for  the  newspaper  reader  anywhere. 

“Here  are  examples  in  news  arithmetic  that  illustrate  graphically, 
if  rather  satirically,  what  does  and  what  does  not  constitute 
news  for  a city  newspaper: 

1 ordinary  man  + 1 ordinary  life  = 0 

1 ordinary  man  -f  1 extraordinary  adventure  = news 

1 ordinary  husband  + 1 ordinary  wife  = 0 

1 husband  + 3 wives  = news 

1 bank  cashier  + 1 wife  + 7 children  = 0 

1 bank  cashier  — $10,000  = news 

1 man  + 1 wife  + 1 row  -f  1 lawsuit  = news 

1 man  + 1 achievement  = news 

1 woman  + 1 adventure  or  achievement  = news 

1 ordinary  man  + 1 ordinary  life  of  79  years  = 0 

1 ordinary  man  + 1 ordinary  life  of  100  years  = news”  1 

Knowing  news  elements 

Let  us  examine  the  news  values  included  in  the  preceding 
situations  and  in  others  that  appear  in  our  daily  papers: 

1.  Timeliness.  News  must  be  timely.  That  very  fact  is  in  the 
world  itself — new-s.  Timeliness,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  event  must  just  have  happened.  Either  it  must  just  have 
taken  place  or  it  must  just  have  been  disclosed.  Thus  a confer- 
ence that  the  Prime  Minister  may  have  had  several  weeks  ago 
in  Halifax  would  be  news  today  if  it  were  just  announced.  A 
newly  discovered  secret  treaty  between  two  major  world  powers 
would  be  big  news.  Timeliness  is  so  important  that  even  one  or 
two  hours  may  change  the  value  of  a story.  Compare  a story 
in  this  morning’s  paper  with  the  same  story  as  it  first  appeared 
in  last  night’s  paper.  Timeliness  does  not  refer  to  the  whole 
story.  But  there  must  be  a new  angle  to  a story  to  warrant 
its  second  publication. 

2.  Nearness.  This  element  does  not  necessarily  mean  geo- 
graphical nearness.  An  event  happening  in  Shanghai,  China, 
might  be  a bigger  news  story  than  one  happening  in  your  own 

1 From  Bastian  and  Case,  Editing  the  Day’s  News , Third  Edition,  copyright, 
1943,  by  The  Macmillan  Company  and  used  with  their  permission. 
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city.  There  are  other  factors,  you  will  see,  that  help  to  make  this 
true.  Ordinarily,  though,  those  events  which  happen  close  to 
you  and  which  concern  you  are  going  to  be  of  more  interest  to 
you  than  those  taking  place  in  distant  cities  and  countries.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  interest  Canadians  in  important 
world  events  in  foreign  countries.  Such  events  seem  not  to  concern 
them.  Often,  however,  as  a study  of  history  will  prove,  many 
of  these  “little,  insignificant  events”  turn  out  to  be  the  causes 
of  wars  or  the  beginnings  of  important  international  problems. 

3.  Significance.  A news  story  that  affects  one  thousand  people 
is,  of  course,  deserving  of  more  space  and  display  than  one  con- 
cerning only  one  hundred.  This  is  the  reason  that  many  stories 
are  given  banner  headlines  even  though  for  you  they  may  have 
no  personal  interest.  Generally  speaking,  though,  a newspaper 
editor  will  try  to  have  on  the  front  page  of  his  paper  stories  that 
affect  as  many  people  as  possible.  He  knows  that  as  he  does  this 
he  is  making  his  paper  interesting  for  his  readers.  To  be  news, 
something  must  be  a fact,  but  not  every  fact  is  news.  That  fact 
must  be  of  interest  to  people,  and  the  greater  the  interest  to 
more  people,  the  more  significant  the  news  story.  Significance  is 
the  chief  element  in  interpretative  news  stories.  Correspondents 
interpret  the  news;  that  is,  they  point  out  its  meaning  for  the 
individual  reader.  When  the  reader  understands  how  the  news 
will  affect  him,  he  then  will  become  interested  in  it. 

4.  Prominence.  “Names  make  news”  is  a journalistic  axiom, 
and  the  more  prominent  the  names,  the  more  interest  in  them. 
The  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  in  1947  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest news  stories  of  all  time  because  of  the  extreme  prominence 
of  the  bride.  This  news  element  pertains  to  places,  events,  ob- 
jects, and  situations,  as  well  as  to  names  of  people. 

5.  Drama.  The  Shakespearean  quotation  “All  the  world’s  a 
stage  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players”  represents 
the  drama  of  life  and  indicates  the  news  that  exists  in  human 
affairs.  Parades,  civic  receptions,  political  rallies  and  conven- 
tions, ship  launchings — all  are  dramatic  events  which  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  public.  Add  mystery  and  suspense  to  these  events 
and  there  will  be  greater  interest. 

6.  Oddity.  Anything  that  is  odd  or  different  from  the  ordinary 
will  interest  people.  This  is  the  element  that  caused  Phineas 
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T.  Bamum  to  say,  “The  public  likes  to  be  fooled.”  Thus  news 
stories  having  odd  angles  will  greatly  interest  readers.  The  “flag- 
pole sitters”  of  the  1930’s  were  interesting  news  stories  because 
of  their  oddity. 

7.  Conflict.  This  element  is  one  of  the  most  important  news 
values,  for  without  it  our  news  pages  would  be  almost  bare. 
Appearing  in  all  papers  nearly  every  day  are  stories  involving 
conflict  between  man  and  man,  man  and  nature,  animals  and 
animals,  and  mind  and  mind.  The  stories  on  the  sports  pages 
are  nearly  all  of  conflict. 

8.  Romance.  “All  the  world  loves  a lover”  is  another  famous 
quotation  which  newspapers  recognize  and  follow,  with  the  result 
that  engagements  and  marriages  fill  most  of  our  society  pages. 
Adventure  and  achievement  are  also  romantic.  Stories  of  Antarctic 
explorations,  work  in  the  cancer  research  laboratory,  and  ex- 
citement in  the  excavation  of  an  ancient  city  are  all  filled  with 
romance. 

9.  Emotions.  Although  emotions  include  drama,  conflict,  and 
romance,  other  interests,  too,  constitute  news:  desire  for  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing;  love  of  children  and  animals;  and  interest 
in  human  affairs.  All  of  these  create  emotional  responses  in  the 
reader.  For  example,  the  dog  that  refuses  to  leave  its  master’s 
grave  arouses  the  sympathy  of  all  readers;  the  strike  of  dairy 
men  in  a large  city  causes  fear  among  mothers  of  small  children; 
and  the  poor  grandmother  who  won  $30,000  in  a radio  quiz 
show  has  millions  of  people  who  rejoice  with  her. 

10.  Progress.  Progress  of  almost  every  kind  is  news,  whether 
it  concerns  people,  cities,  states,  or  countries.  The  promotion  of 
a man  to  the  presidency  of  a corporation  is  news,  as  is  the  build- 
ing of  a post  office  or  the  end  of  a war.  New  discoveries  in  the 
laboratory  and  new  theories  in  the  classroom  are  also  news. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Clip  and  paste  on  a sheet  of  paper  examples  of  five  different  kinds 
of  news  stories.  Select  stories  of  the  following  types:  sports,  society, 
crime,  political,  and  financial.  Opposite  each  story  write  complete 
sentences  discussing  the  news  elements  that  compose  each  story. 
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Knowing  factors  that  modify  news  elements 

Theoretically  the  story  that  has  the  greatest  proportions  of 
the  preceding  ten  news  elements  should  be  the  biggest  news 
story,  the  one  to  be  given  the  banner  headline  on  page  one.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  this  does  not  always  happen,  for  a 
number  of  factors  may  modify  these  news  elements.  Let  us 
see  what  these  factors  are. 

1.  The  policy  of  the  newspaper . Policy  is  a broad  word  that 
includes  many  factors.  Among  the  factors  that  tend  to  change 
the  value  of  stories  is  the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  toward  politics, 
toward  crime  news,  toward  religion,  toward  races,  and  toward 
the  people  whom  it  serves.  Thus  you  see  that  what  is  news  for 
one  paper  may  not  be  news  for  another.  Every  newspaper  has 
its  own  formula.  Certain  of  our  newspapers,  for  example,  will 
not  publish  crime  news  except  indirectly  as  it  comments  upon  social 
issues.  Other  newspapers  tend  to  spread  crime  news  all  over  page 
one.  Some  of  our  papers,  with  marked  political  leanings,  will 
minimize  news  favorable  to  the  other  parties,  while  they  play 
up  their  own  policy  stories.  To  be  an  intelligent  reader  of  your 
paper,  you  should  know  its  attitude  toward  such  matters  as  labor, 
politics,  religion,  race,  and  capital. 

2.  Class  of  readers.  The  type  of  readers  that  a newspaper  has 
certainly  directs  its  presentation  of  news  and  its  selection  of  features. 
Much  of  a newspaper’s  policy,  of  course,  is  determined  by  its 
readers.  In  Canada  we  have  no  big  daily,  such  as  the  New 
York  Times , whose  primary  appeal  is  to  a certain  social  and  cultural 
group.  The  typical  newspaper  must  be  many-sided,  and  appeal 
to  all  elements  in  the  population,  particularly  if  it  seeks  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  area  of  its  own  city.  Nevertheless,  reader  interests 
are  not  identical  across  Canada,  and  we  find  significant  differences 
between  such  newspapers  as,  for  instance,  the  Halifax  Chronicle , 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail , and  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Each 
is  strongly  influenced  by  the  interests  of  the  readers  throughout 
its  area  of  circulation.  The  Chronicle  appeals  to  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  the  Globe  and  Mail  to  the 
metropolitan  populations  and  business  interests  of  eastern  Ontario; 
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and  the  Free  Press  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  Thus  you  can  see  that  the  locality  in  which  a newspaper 
is  published  is  likely  to  modify  news  values. 

3.  Advertising.  The  amount  of  advertising  can  easily  modify 
news  values.  On  days  when  advertising  is  unusually  heavy,  space 
naturally  devoted  to  news  must  be  cut  down,  unless  pages  are 
added.  When  little  advertising  is  included,  more  news  is  pub- 
lished. 

4.  The  relative  nature  of  news.  News  values  are  always  relative, 
and  news  stories  always  compete  with  the  other  stories  of  the 
day.  Thus  a strike  story  today  might  be  given  the  number  one 
position,  but  if  the  strike  should  happen  tomorrow  when  perhaps 
a devastating  fire  or  flood  has  just  stricken  a Canadian  city,  the 
strike  story  would  be  relegated  to  a less  important  position. 

5.  Time.  Time  is  of  great  importance.  News  happening  within 
a few  minutes  of  the  deadline  of  a newspaper  may  receive  only 
a few  inches,  whereas  had  the  event  happened  an  hour  or  two 
before,  it  might  have  been  given  an  entire  column.  All  stories 
must  be  judged  by  the  competition  of  the  moment. 

6.  Previous  publication  and  radio.  Both  of  these  factors  tend 
to  change  the  value  of  a story.  If  a story  were  published  fully 
in  the  first  edition  of  a paper,  it  probably  would  not  be  given 
the  same  display  or  space  in  the  fourth  edition.  Other  events 
may  be  considered  more  important  for  later  editions.  Of  course, 
if  new  angles  are  discovered,  the  story  may  retain  its  position. 
Radio  has  practically  eliminated  the  newspaper  “extra”,  for 
newspapers  cannot  compete  with  the  timeliness  of  radio.  While 
radio  summarizes  and  gives  the  highlights  of  a news  event,  the 
newspaper  gives  the  complete  story  and  permits  its  readers  to 
read  and  think  at  their  leisure. 

7.  Censorship.  Although  in  normal  times  this  factor  is  not 
important  in  modifying  news  values,  it  has,  particularly  in  time 
of  war,  been  extremely  important.  Sometimes  entire  stories  were 
withheld  for  weeks  and  months  because  of  necessary  censorship. 
Often  only  parts  of  stories  were  released.  At  times  censorship  is 
still  considered  wise  to  protect  the  public  interest,  and  stories 
are  not  released  when  news  first  is  made. 
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Assignment 


Ciass  discussion  . . . 

A.  Using  the  seven  factors  that  modify  news  in  actual  practice  try 
to  evolve  a news  formula  for  your  daily  newspaper.  Bring  to  class 
several  copies  of  the  paper.  Decide  what  the  policy  of  the  newspaper 
is  toward  such  matters  as  politics,  labor,  and  religion  and  how  these 
factors  determine  the  kind  and  display  of  news  that  you  receive.  An- 
alyze its  class  of  readers.  Later  you  may  want  to  send  your  best  lor- 
mula  to  the  newspaper  editor  and  ask  for  his  comments  upon  it. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  An  interesting  activity  would  be  to  have  each  student  in  the 
class  write  a letter  to  a different  newspaper  editor  requesting  his 
news  formula  for  his  paper.  Explain  your  class  project  in  the  first 
part  of  your  letter  and  ask  for  the  editor’s  co-operation.  This  assign- 
ment will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  write  a good  business  letter. 

KNOWING  HOW  NEWS  IS  GATHERED 

A thorough  and  systematic  organization  characterizes  news- 
gathering.  Without  such  an  organization  you  would  not  be  able 
to  read  in  one  issue  of  a paper  stories  about  a riot  in  Tokyo,  a 
Rotarian  convention  in  London,  a provincial  premiers’  conference 
in  Ottawa,  and  the  great  fire  on  Main  Street  of  your  own  town 
or  city.  Let  us  see  how  these  stories  are  gathered  by  the  staff 
of  your  local  paper. 

1.  Reporters.  Every  paper  has  a staff  of  local  reporters  who 
are  responsible  for  the  gathering  of  all  local  news.  To  facilitate 
this  collection,  beats  are  organized — places  where  these  reporters 
go  every  day  to  see  whether  anything  newsworthy  has  happened. 
In  large  cities  a beat  may  be  a single  building,  such  as  the 
city  hall  or  the  police  station,  but  in  smaller  places  the  reporter 
may  have  several  news  sources  for  which  he  is  responsible.  These 
reporters  either  telephone  their  news  to  rewrite  men  or  return 
to  the  office  and  write  their  own  stories.  On  smaller  papers 
these  beat  reporters  also  act  as  general  assignment  reporters 
who  receive  special  assignments  from  the  city  editor.  They  inter- 
view celebrities  and  cover  speeches,  fires,  and  accidents.  Lately, 
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especially  on  large  papers,  these  assignment  reporters  are  becoming 
specialists  to  cover  particular  types  of  stories.  In  this  way  more 
intelligent  reporting  is  possible. 

2.  City  news  bureaus.  In  large  cities  competing  newspapers 
have  organized,  as  an  economy  measure,  city  news  bureaus, 
which  cover  the  ordinary  beats  and  obtain  the  routine  news. 
City  news  reporters,  who  are  stationed  at  all  the  routine  city 
beats,  telephone  their  stories  to  the  city  news  office  where  they 
are  written  and  sent  immediately  to  all  of  the  member  news- 
papers. In  some  cities,  pneumatic  tubes  are  used  to  transmit  the 
news;  in  certain  others,  the  teletype  machine  does  much  work. 
Very  important  news  is  telephoned.  You  can  always  tell  when  a 
story  has  been  written  by  a member  of  the  local  staff,  for  a date 
line,  such  as,  Edmonton,  Dec.  22,  CP — , will  not  precede  the  story. 

3.  Press  associations.  Since  few  newspapers  can  afford  to  keep 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  most  newspapers  de- 
pend upon  large  press  associations  for  their  national  and  foreign 
news.  The  correspondents  for  these  associations  report  to  their 
headquarters  by  wire,  mail,  radio,  or  cable.  Most  Canadian  dailies 
use  the  services  of  the  Canadian  Press.  This  news  association, 
like  its  American  counterpart,  the  Associated  Press,  is  a mutually 
co-operative,  non-profit  organization  which  distributes  news  only 
to  members.  The  CP  is  entitled  to  republish  all  local  news  that 
appears  in  its  members’  papers,  providing  that  the  stories  are  not 
copyrighted.  Thus  every  reporter  on  a newspaper  having  CP 
membership  is  also  a reporter  for  the  Canadian  Press.  The  United 
Press  and  the  British  United  Press  are  organized  differently. 
Both  are  commercial  enterprises  which  will  sell  to  any  newspaper. 
The  UP  is  an  American  association,  and  the  BUP  a Canadian 
company  which  has  extended  its  coverage  mainly  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth. 

4.  Syndicates.  Syndicates  furnish,  for  the  most  part,  non-news 
material  to  newspapers.  The  material  that  newspapers  obtain 
from  this  source  includes  cartoons,  comic  strips,  serial  stories, 
poetry,  columns,  and  crossword  puzzles.  Syndicates,  like  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  McClure’s,  King  Features,  and 
McNaught,  Inc.,  will  sell  to  almost  any  newspaper  except  when 
an  exclusive  franchise  has  already  been  given.  This  means  that 
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Publishing  a good  newspaper  depends  upon  syndicates,  reporters,  cor- 
respondents, city  news  bureaus,  press  associations,  and  publicity  agencies. 


only  one  newspaper  in  a city  will  have,  for  example,  a particular 
comic  strip  or  column.  The  reason  for  this  practice  is  to  pro- 
tect the  circulation  of  a newspaper.  Some  people,  for  example, 
buy  certain  newspapers  only  to  obtain  a particular  feature.  If 
they  could  receive  this  feature  in  another  paper,  the  circulation 
of  the  one  paper  would  be  lower. 

Writers  and  artists  who  affiliate  with  syndicates  submit  their 
copy  to  the  syndicates,  who  in  turn  distribute  it  in  one  of  three 
general  forms:  mats  (papier-mache  impressions  of  a picture  or 
type  on  a piece  of  cardboard),  copy,  and  pictures.  Each  feature 
is  marked  with  a release  date,  which  the  paper  receiving  the 
material  is  obligated  to  respect.  For  example,  if  the  release  date 
for  a cartoon  is  March  18,  no  paper  may  print  the  cartoon  before 
that  time. 

5.  Correspondents.  Some  of  the  larger  newspapers  maintain 
their  special  correspondents  in  key  cities,  such  as  the  provincial 
capital  and  Ottawa.  A few  even  have  their  own  reporters  abroad. 
These  papers  usually  make  their  own  correspondents’  stories  avail- 
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able  to  papers  in  noncompeting  territories.  In  this  way  other 
papers  help  to  share  the  expense  of  having  these  special  corre- 
spondents. Most  newspapers  have  correspondents  in  near-by  smaller 
towns  and  cities  to  furnish  them  with  news  of  local  happenings. 

6.  Publicity.  Nearly  every  business,  civic,  and  social  organi- 
zation has  a publicity  chairman  whose  job  it  is  to  submit  net's 
of  his  group  to  the  local  newspaper.  Much  of  the  local  club  news 
is  obtained  in  this  manner.  Other  news  is  telephoned  in  by 
publicity-minded  people.  Large  corporations,  banks,  and  stores 
have  regular  publicity  departments  to  send  news  about  their 
organization  to  newspapers.  In  fact,  there  are  now  many  inde- 
pendent publicity  or  public  relations  firms  that  companies  may 
hire  to  take  care  of  their  publicity  for  them.  Newspapers  receive 
a tremendous  amount  of  material  from  these  sources. 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Bring  to  class  a copy  of  your  local  newspaper  and  see  whether 
you  can  trace  the  origin  of  most  of  its  contents  on  the  basis  of  the  six 
chief  sources  just  given. 

Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Study  a copy  of  your  daily  newspaper  with  the  question  listed 
below,  preparatory  to  discussing  the  questions  in  class.  Where  neces- 
sary, bring  stories  to  class. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  type  of  news  written  by  your 
local  reporters  and  that  written  by  press  association  reporters? 

2.  Which  reporters  need  to  be  better  trained?  In  what  areas  of 
knowledge  must  they  be  well  educated? 

3.  Are  the  stories  written  by  press  association  correspondents 
mostly  factual,  opinionated,  or  interpretative  articles? 

4.  What  by-lines  of  correspondents  often  appear  in  your  paper? 
Do  you  suppose  some  readers  look  for  these  names?  Is  this  a good 
practice?  What  would  you  want  to  know  about  the  correspondents 
whose  articles  you  read? 

5.  Is  foreign  news  interesting  to  you?  If  not,  do  you  think  that 
it  should  be?  Why  or  why  not?  How  can  you  become  interested  in 
foreign  news? 
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6.  If  your  newspaper  has  the  services  of  more  than  one  press 
association,  select  several  stories  for  comparison  and  contrast.  Do 
you  notice  any  differences  in  the  way  that  the  stories  are  written? 
Do  some  seem  to  be  more  personal,  impersonal  or  sensational? 

7.  Select  a story  with  an  Ottawa  date  line.  From  whom  in  Ottawa 
did  the  reporter  obtain  his  material?  Are  there  any  expressions  such 
as,  “It  was  learned  today  from  a usually  reliable  source”  or  “A 
source  close  to  the  Prime  Minister”?  What  attitude  should  you  take 
toward  such  expressions? 


KNOWING  HOW  NEWS  IS  WRITTEN 

Nearly  all  news  is  written  to  permit  easy  and  quick  reading. 
The  reasons  for  this  style  are  that  newspaper  readers  as  a group 
are  always  in  a hurry,  and  they  consist  of  people  with  varying 
degrees  of  education.  Of  course,  a few  American  newspapers 
like  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  have 
a rather  select  class  of  readers.  As  a result,  the  style  of  these 
newspapers  will  vary  somewhat  from  that  used  for  other  news- 
papers. On  the  whole,  though,  in  Canada,  our  daily  papers  have 
readers  on  every  social,  cultural,  and  financial  level,  and,  there- 
fore, they  must  appeal  to  an  average  group. 

You  probably  know  that  most  straight  news  stories  are  written 
in  the  order  of  decreasing  importance  with  the  essential  five  IT’s 
and  H in  the  first  two  or  three  paragraphs.  (See  page  219.) 
This  order  permits  a reader  to  receive  the  gist  of  information 
in  only  a few  seconds  and  to  stop  reading  at  the  end  of  almost 
any  paragraph.  Because  of  this  style  a person  can  read  all  of  the 
news  in  his  newspaper  in  a short  time. 

Writers  use  other  ways,  though,  to  make  reading  a newspaper 
an  easy  task.  One  is  the  use  of  short,  everyday  words.  Another 
is  the  use  of  short  sentences,  preferably  15  words  or  less.  Longer 
sentences  of  15  to  30  words  are  used,  however,  to  alternate  with 
the  short  ones  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  secure  em- 
phasis. Occasionally,  sentences  of  more  than  30  words  may  be 
used,  particularly  when  a group  of  loosely  connected  details, 
such  as  names,  are  to  be  listed.  Paragraphs,  too,  are  short  so 
that  the  reader  may  easily  follow  the  lines  of  small  type  in  a 
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narrow  column  and  so  that  he  may  comprehend  the  facts  and 
ideas  more  quickly. 


Understanding  a writing  formula 

Rudolf  Flesch,  a Hungarian  psychologist,  has  devised  a math- 
ematical formula  to  test  the  readability  of  writing  and  to  teach 
writers  how  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Here  is  a 
rather  typical  paragraph  written  by  a scientist,  followed  by  the 
same  paragraph  rewritten  by  applying  the  Flesch  formula.  Notice 
how  the  second  paragraph  is  much  more  readable  and  convincing.1 

1 

Learning  a language  need  not  be  dull  if  we  fortify  our  efforts  by 
scientific  curiosity  about  the  relative  defects  and  merits  of  the  lan- 
guage we  are  studying,  about  its  relation  to  other  languages  which 
people  speak,  and  about  the  social  agencies  which  have  affected  its 
growth  or  about  circumstances  which  have  molded  its  character  in 
the  course  of  history. 

2 

Learning  a language  need  not  be  dull.  We  can  fortify  our  efforts 
by  scientific  curiosity  about  the  language  we  are  studying:  What  are 
its  relative  defects  and  merits?  How  is  it  related  to  other  langages 
people  speak?  What  social  agencies  have  affected  its  growth?  What 
circumstances  have  molded  its  character  in  the  course  of  history? 

Here  are  the  recommendations  for  readable  writing  according 
to  the  Flesch  formula: 

1.  Shorter  average  sentences  (These  sentences  can  be  accom- 
plished by  varying  sentence  length  or  mixing  short  ones  with 
longer  ones.) 

2.  Fewer  big  words 

3.  Many  names  and  references  to  people 

a.  Names  of  people  or  animals  (first  names,  last  names,  nick- 
names, pet  names,  and  the  like) 

b.  Personal  pronouns 

1 These  paragraphs  are  reprinted  from  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk,  by  Rudolf 
Flesch,  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 
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c.  Words  that  deal  with  human  beings  or  their  relationship: 
man,  woman,  boy,  girl,  father,  mother,  niece,  cousin,  husband, 
parent,  sister,  lady,  guy,  people,  friend,  pal,  and  like  words. 
Combinations  of  these  words,  like  grandmother,  stepfather,  sister- 
in-law. 

Flesch  reasons  that  the  longer  the  sentences  are,  the  harder 
they  are  to  read.  Each  addition  or  affix  (a  prefix  or  a suffix)  to 
the  root  of  the  word,  he  says,  means  more  work  for  the  reader. 
The  more  references  to  people,  the  easier  a piece  of  writing  is 
to  read.  The  formula  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  content 
of  the  material,  but,  obviously,  this  has  much  to  do  with  your 
comprehension.  Nevertheless,  you  will  be  more  likely  to  under- 
stand somewhat  difficult  material  if  it  is  written  in  a readable 
style. 


Assignment 


Class . activity  ...  Do  not  write  in  this  book 

A.  Bring  to  class  a copy  of  your  daily  newspaper  in  order  to 
analyze  with  the  Flesch  formula  the  readability  of  a number  of  articles. 
Here  is  the  easiest  way  to  apply  the  formula:  1 

Select  a 100- word  sample  from  each  story  that  you  wish  to  analyze, 
and  average  the  sentence  length.  Find  the  sentence  in  the  sample 
that  ends  nearest  to  the  100-word  mark.  It  might  be  the  96th  word 
or  the  105th  word.  Count  the  number  of  sentences  up  to  that  point 
and  divide  the  number  of  words  in  those  sentences  by  the  number 
of  sentences.  This  number  will  give  you  the  readability  rating  for 
the  sentence  length.  (See  the  chart  on  page  191.) 

Next  count  the  affixes  in  your  sample  up  to  the  100- word  mark. 
Examples  are  suffixes  such  as  ing  and  ed  and  prefixes  such  as  anti 
and  multi.  Do  not  count  the  parts  of  compound  words,  like  base- 
ball, for  example.  If  you  are  in  doubt  whether  a certain  beginning 
or  ending  is  an  affix,  check  the  word  derivation  in  a dictionary.  Do 
not  count  -es  or  -s  when  used  to  form  plurals,  possessives,  or  the 
third  person  singular.  Do  not  count  -en  when  used  to  form  plurals. 
Check  the  chart  to  obtain  the  readability  rating  for  the  number  of 
affixes  per  one  hundred  words. 

1 This  formula  is  adapted  from  the  one  used  in  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk,  by 
Rudolf  Flesch,  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Finally,  count  the  personal  references — words  like  he,  our,  and 
family  and  proper  names  like  John  Jones.  Then  check  in  the  chart 
the  readability  rating  for  personal  references. 

By  averaging  your  three  ratings  you  will  arrive  at  a fairly  accurate 
readability  rating  for  the  whole  passage.  For  example,  if  you  have 
two  “very  difficult”  ratings  and  a “difficult”  rating,  you  may  judge 
that  the  piece  of  writing  is  decidedly  difficult  to  read  and  can  be 
most  easily  comprehended  by  those  who  have  college  educations.  If 
you  have  a “fairly  difficult,”  a “fairly  easy,”  and  a “very  easy,”  you 
may  say  that  the  readability  rating  is  fairly  easy  and  that  the  passage 
can  be  understood  easily  by  a person  with  a sixth  grade  education. 

Here  is  your  chart.  Draw  a chart  like  this  one  and  put  your  own 
figures  in 




Readability 

Rating 

Words  per 
Average 
Sentence 

Personal  Ref- 
erences per 
100  Words 

Affixes  per 
100  Words 

Educational 
Requirements 
to  Read 
Writing 

Very  difficult 

29  or  more 

2 or  less 

54  or  more 

College 

Difficult 

25 

3 

46 

High  School 

Fairly  difficult 

21 

4 

42 

Some  high 
school 

Standard 

17 

6 

37 

Seventh  to 
eighth 
grade 

Fairly  easy 

14 

10 

31 

Sixth  grade 

Easy 

11 

14 

26 

Fifth  grade 

Very  easy 

8 or  less 

19  or  more 

22  or  less 

Fourth  grade 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  and  discuss  in  a paragraph  the  readability  rating  for 
passages  in  two  of  your  textbooks,  not  English,  and  for  a magazine 
article.  Discuss  the  differences  in  readability.  Do  you  think  that  your 
textbooks  would  be  easier  to  study  if  they  were  written  in  more 
readable  prose?  Discuss  this  question  in  class.  You  should  remember, 
of  course,  that  a fair  sampling  must  be  taken  before  you  can  say  that 
the  readability  rating  of  a book,  a magazine,  or  a newspaper  is  for 
example,  standard  or  fairly  difficult. 
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Understanding  the  slanting  of  news 

In  spite  of  the  high  standards  that  generally  prevail  in  the  field 
of  Canadian  journalism,  some  newspapers  still  slant  the  news  in 
various  ways.  If  you  are  not  thinking  carefully  while  you  read 
or  if  you  do  not  recognize  methods  of  slanting  stories,  you  may 
be  influenced  by  these  methods.  Common  procedures  are  (1) 
editorializing  in  news  stories,  (2)  overwriting  or  underwriting 
a news  story,  (3)  displaying  a story  too  prominently  or  not 
prominently  enough,  (4)  writing  misleading  headlines,  and  (5) 
using  words  that  lead  the  readers  astray.  Let  us  consider  the 
second  and  fifth  methods  now. 

Overwriting  or  underwriting  news  stories  is  one  of  the  most 
common  ways  of  distorting  the  news.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
this  method  is  used  unintentionally,  particularly  underwriting, 
when  a reporter  fails  to  see  the  significance  of  a story  or  when 
he  fails  to  obtain  all  of  the  facts.  This  is  one  reason  why  reporters 
must  be  intelligent  individuals  who  are  able  to  get  all  of  the 
facts  of  a story  and  to  see  their  full  importance. 

“Recently  most  of  the  newspapers  in  a large  city  published 
front-page  headlines  staling  Lady  in  Mink  Receives  Relief.  Many 
people  who  read  the  papers  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
relief  money,  (which  comes  out  of  taxes)  was  being  wasted. 

“A  few  days  later  the  newspapers  published  these  facts:  The 
woman’s  mink  coat  was  worn  and  ragged;  she  had  no  money; 
and  she  had  a daughter  to  support.  The  newspapers  had  pub- 
lished only  half  the  facts  in  their  first  articles!  A few  readers 
had  realized  this  and  were  waiting  for  more  facts  before  forming 
opinions;  but  many  readers  ‘fell  for’  the  wrong  impression.”  1 

Newspapers  occasionally  overwrite  stories  that  conform  to  their 
policies  or  that  deal  with  themselves.  For  example,  a story  on 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  a newspaper  may  receive  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  space  in  its  own  paper  but  very  little  in  other 
newspapers  of  the  same  city.  A story  concerning  the  favorite 
political  candidate  of  a newspaper  may  be  all  out  of  proportion 
to  its  true  news  value. 

Many  people  judge  the  importance  of  a story  by  its  length 
or  lack  of  length,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  length  usually  has  little 

1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English,  copyright,  1948,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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to  do  with  its  importance.  One  of  the  most  important  news 
stories  in  the  past  few  years  was  the  first  one  announcing  the 
death  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  first  release  was 
a simple  two-paragraph  story  beginning,  “The  President  is  dead,” 
and  then  giving  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  other  W’s  and  H. 
Later  stories,  of  course,  gave  many  more  details  and  occupied 
columns  in  every  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Using  words  t6  lead  readers  astray  is  one  of  the  more  subtle 
methods  that  papers  employ.  You  will  recall  from  your  previous 
study  of  words  that  they  have  two  powers:  denotation  and  con- 
notation. The  connotative,  or  suggestive,  power  of  words  is  the 
one  which  gives  an  emotional  quality  to  words  and  is  the  one 
with  which  we,  as  readers,  must  be  careful.  The  words  boy  or  girl, 
for  example,  is  a denotative  word  for  us,  but  the  word  friend 
is  a connotative  word.  It  creates  a reaction  of  warmth. 

Let  us  examine  the  way  that  a newspaper  which  is  urging 
the  building  of  a new  veterans’  hospital  might  handle  that  story 
as  compared  with  a newspaper  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
hospital.  A reporter  for  the  newspaper  urging  the  hospital  receives 
the  following  assignment  from  his  editor: 

Hospital.  Visit  the  veterans’  hospital.  Describe  the  poor  facilities 
and  inadequate  care  of  inmates.  Take  up  plans  for  the  new  building. 

The  reporter  visits  the  hospital,  and  after  inspecting  the  building 
he  interviews  Superintendent  Jones,  who  tells  him  that  conditions 
are  really  excellent.  Since  this  information  does  not  coincide  with 
the  purpose  of  the  reporter’s  visit,  he  will  play  down  that  state- 
ment. He  then  interviews  C.  H.  Flint,  President  of  the  Midland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  is  urging  the  erection  of  a new 
building.  The  reporter  will  play  up  Mr.  Flint’s  assertion  that 
conditions  are  bad,  for  it  helps  to  promote  the  purpose  of  his  story. 
Now  read  the  way  the  reporter  wrote  the  story,  as  contrasted  with 
the  way  he  might  have  written  it  if  his  newspaper  had  been  satis- 
fied with  conditions:  1 


1 These  stories  are  adapted  for  the  Canadian  edition  from  Modern  News 
Reporting,  by  Carl  N.  Warren,  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers, 
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A Poor  Way 

The  Hillcrest  Veterans’  Hos- 
pital still  is  in  good  condition 
and  will  be  adequate  for  sev- 
eral years  more,  Supt.  E.  Jones 
declared  yesterday.  There  is 
no  immediate  need  for  a new 
building,  he  said. 

“All  this  talk  about  bad  con- 
ditions out  here  is  rank  sen- 
timentalism,” he  asserted. 

“No  institution  in  this  prov- 
ince is  more  carefully  operated 
than  this  one.  True,  the  build- 
ing isn’t  modern,  but  it  is  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.” 

C.  H.  Flint,  President  of  the 
Midland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, meanwhile  revealed 
plans  for  a drive  urging  the 
government  expenditure  of  one 
million  dollars  for  a new  build- 
ing. . . . 


A Better  Way 

Crumbling  walls,  improper 
ventilation,  and  poor  sanil.viy 
facilities  mark  the  Hillcrest 
Veterans’  Hospital  as  a “public 
disgrace.” 

This  was  the  assertion  yes- 
terday of  C.  H.  Flint,  President 
of  the  Midland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  a visit  to  the 
40-year-old  structure. 

The  statement  added  im- 
petus to  the  drive  for  a new 
million-dollar  building,  spon- 
sored by  the  Chamber,  which 
is  urging  a provincial  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose. 

Supt  E.  Jones,  insisting  there 
is  no  need  for  a new  building, 
called  criticism  of  conditions 
“rank  sentimentalism.”  . . . 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  the  reactions  that  both  of  the  preceding  stories  would 
create  if  they  were  published.  What  connotative  words  are  deliber- 
ately used  in  each  one  to  create  the  proper  effects?  What  differences 
in  the  positions  given  to  details  help  to  change  the  reactions  of  the 
reader? 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Bring  to  class  examples  of  stories  that  have  been  overwritten 
or  underwritten;  stories  that  contain  examples  of  connotative  words 
used  to  slant  the  news  and  stories  that  are  definitely  “policy  stories,” 
that  is,  they  play  up  a particular  cause  or  event  in  which  the  news- 
paper is  interested.  Read  and  discuss  these  stories  in  class.  Have  your 
stories  mounted  on  sheets  of  paper  with  a short  paragraph  beneath 
each  one  in  which  you  comment  upon  the  story  written. 
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UNDERSTANDING  NEWS  DISPLAY 


Another  way  in  which  news  may  be  distorted  is  by  the  position 
and  headline  given  to  a story.  Generally  the  most  important 
stories  are  placed  on  page  one,  but  newspapers  vary  in  their 
opinions  of  what  is  important.  Here  again  is  where  the  policy 
of  a paper  will  largely  determine  where  the  stories  will  be 
placed.  For  example,  a newspaper  waging  a crusade  for  a new 
soldiers’  home  would  probably  place  on  page  one  a story  about 
a fire  in  one  wing  of  the  home  and  maybe  even  give  it  a banner 
headline.  Another  newspaper  in  the  same  city  might  place  such 
a story  under  a small  headline  on  an  inside  page,  providing, 
of  course,  that  there  were  not  many  casualties.  Determining  the 
position  of  a story  and  the  size  of  its  headline  is  the  attitude  of 
the  publisher  toward  politics,  labor,  a particular  foreign  country, 
and  many  other  topics. 

The  position  of  stories  on  inside  pages  is  important  too.  Either 
indication  of  its  importance.  On  page  one  the  most  important 
position  is  generally  the  upper  right-hand  column.  The  next 
most  important  position  is  the  first  column  on  the  left.  Columns 
in  between  are  then  given  to  the  next  most  important  stories, 
usually  in  this  order  in  an  eight-column  paper:  7-2-6-3-5-4. 
Less  significant  stories  are  placed  on  the  lower  half  of  the  page, 
their  exact  positions  depending  upon  the  kind  of  balance  neces- 
sary to  create  a pleasing  appearance.  Ordinarily,  though,  stories 
with  double-column  headlines  or  headlines  in  rather  large  type 
are  considered  more  important  than  the  other  stories. 

The  position  of  stories  on  insides  page  is  important  too.  Either 
the  upper  left-  or  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  display  advertisement  arrangement  that  is  used,  is 
reserved  for  the  most  important  story.  If  the  advertisements  are 
pyramided  to  the  right,  column  one  on  both  of  the  inside  pages 
is  given  the  most  important  story.  If  the  advertisements  on  the 
right-hand  page  are  pyramided  to  the  left,  column  eight  is  the 
position  for  the  important  story.  The  column  that  has  the 
most  news  space  is  the  one  usually  used  for  the  most  important 
story.  Other  stories  are  arranged  according  to  their  importance 
and  in  such  a way  that  large  or  small  headlines  can  help  to 
indicate  their  relative  importance.  The  exact  inside  page  on  which 
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a story  is  placed  is  not  always  an  indication  of  importance,  for 
many  newspapers  departmentalize  their  news.  When  this  method 
is  used,  certain  pages  are  always  reserved  for  city,  provincial, 
society,  sports,  financial,  and  other  types  of  news. 

Who  determines  which  stories  go  on  which  pages  and  under 
what  size  headlines?  The  news  editor  sees  nearly  all  of  the  news 
that  goes  into  the  paper,  and  he,  with  the  managing  editor, 
decides  on  the  length  and  place  for  each  story. 

Many  readers  are  impressed  with  stories  that  appear  on  page 
one  under  large  type  headlines,  just  as  they  are  impressed  with 
anything  that  seems  “big.”  Knowledge  of  this  human  interest 
in  anything  “tremendous,”  “gigantic,”  or  “great”  is  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  many  bargain-day  sales  and  of  the  circus  and 
carnival  midways.  Many  people  do  not  stop  to  think.  They 
simply  believe  what  they  see.  You  can  understand  how  danger- 
ous this  practice  may  be  in  reading  newspapers.  Sensational 
papers,  particularly,  display  their  news  in  large  black,  some- 
times even  red,  headlines.  Even  the  pictures  are  enlarged, 
sometimes  to  cover  a half-page  of  a large-sized  newspaper.  More 
conservative  newspapers  seem  dull  and  gray  by  comparison. 
Which  type  of  paper,  do  you  think,  is  giving  you  a more  nearly 
accurate  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  day’s  news?  Stories  that 
are  important  to  many  people  should  have  the  largest  headlines. 
Does  your  paper,  through  its  headlines,  give  you  a fair  and 
accurate  picture  of  what  is  important  in  the  world,  or  do  you 
obtain  a distorted  idea  that  the  world  is  full  of  crime  and  scandal? 

The  size  of  type  in  which  headlines  are  printed  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  newspapers  may  mislead  readers.  The  wording  of 
headlines  can  be  deceiving  also.  The  use  of  connotative  words 
often  accounts  for  this  deception.  If  you  realize  that  headlines 
are  difficult  to  write,  you  can  better  appreciate  why  they  are 
sometimes  misleading.  Most  headline  writers  must  use  three-, 
four-,  and  five-letter  words  because  of  the  limited  space  in  which 
to  summarize  the  story.  The  speed  with  which  headlines  must 
be  written  can  be  another  cause  of  distorted  and  double  mean- 
ings. Headlines  in  most  newspapers,  though,  are  surprisingly 
accurate  and  fair. 

Read  the  following  headline  and  notice  the  connotative  words 
showing  the  opinion  of  the  headline  writer: 
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Opposition  Budget  Snipers 


Would  Stint 


In  this  heading  on  a report  from  Ottawa,  the  words  Opposition 
Budget  Snipers  Would  Stint  for  Opposition  Urges  Reduction  In 
influence  you  to  read  the  news  story  in  a hostile  mood  toward 
the  opposition  parties  in  Parliament.1 

To  be  an  intelligent  reader,  you  will  have  to  be  on  guard 
against  headlines  with  slanted  words.  Remember  that  headlines, 
like  news  stories,  should  give  you  the  facts  that  permit  you  to 
form  your  own  opinions. 


Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Bring  to  class  a copy  of  a sensational  newspaper  and  a copy 
of  a conservative  newspaper.  Try  to  bring  editions  of  the  same  day. 
Discuss  the  positions  of  similar  stories  and  the  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ences in  location  if  any.  Which  newspaper  is  giving  you  a more 
nearly  accurate  picture  of  the  real  significance  of  the  news?  Notice 
the  differences  in  the  wording  and  the  size  and  style  of  the  head- 
lines. Do  any  headlines  have  “color”  words?  Do  the  stories  with  the 
biggest  headlines  seem  the  most  important  to  you?  Are  the  most  im- 
portant stories  on  page  one? 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a theme  (approximately  300  words)  in  which  you  sum- 
marize the  discussion  that  you  had  for  part  A of  this  assignment. 
Be  sure  to  organize  your  theme  well.  Check  it  carefully  for  errors 
in  mechanics. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  APPEAL  OF  PICTURES 

“A  good  picture  is  worth  10,000  words.”  This  old  saying 
helps  to  explain  the  popular  appeal  of  news  pictures.  Nearly 
every  reader-interest  survey  conducted  reveals  that  five  of  the 
six  items  most  commonly  read  by  adult  men  and  women  are 
“picture”  material. 

1 Adapted  from  the  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  192. 
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We  cannot  easily  imagine  a newspaper  without  pictures  to- 
day, but  not  too  many  years  ago  pictures  were  rare  items  in 
periodicals  of  any  kind.  Now,  however,  we  have  picture  maga- 
zines that  for  many  people  are  more  popular  than  other  types, 
and  we  have  a number  of  newspapers  that  depend  very  largely 
on  pictures  for  their  sales  appeal. 

Why  are  photographs  so  popular?  One  reason  is  that  they 
bring  us  closer  to  an  event.  They  enable  us  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes  what  a reporter  has  seen  with  his.  “Pictures  do  not  lie”  per- 
haps explains  their  appeal  too.  Stories  of  poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren in  foreign  countries  are  hard  for  many  of  us  to  believe,  but 
seeing  a picture  of  these  undernourished  children  in  bread  lines 
and  soup  kitchens  makes  the  fact  realistic. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  pictures  is  that  they 
help  us  to  feel  that  the  persons  about  whom  we  read  are  real 
people.  We  see  in  our  papers  names  of  our  statesmen,  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  Hollywood  stars,  but  they  remain  just 
names  until  we  can  associate  their  names  with  their  pictures. 

Other  reasons  for  the  appeal  of  pictures  are  that  they  help  to 
point  up  or  increase  the  human  interest  of  feature  stories  and 
to  enhance  the  make-up  of  a paper  by  giving  life  and  zest  to  it. 

Graphs,  maps,  and  charts  of  all  kinds  are  used  to  illustrate 
news  stories  graphically  and  to  portray,  for  example,  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  milk,  the  progress  being  made  in  improving  the 
Alaska  Highway,  or  the  comparison  in  the  capital  investments 
of  a bank  over  a ten-year  period.  The  use  of  such  materials 
brings  to  the  comprehension  level  of  many  readers  of  certain  ma- 
terials that  otherwise  would  either  be  too  difficult  for  them  to 
read  or  would  require  too  much  effort  to  analyze. 

The  cartoon  is  another  illustration  of  tremendous  appeal. 
“Political  cartoons  are  often  very  effective.  The  printed  state- 
ment ‘He  is  guilty’  attracts  attention.  But  a drawing  of  many 
people  pointing  fingers  at  one  person  speaks  even  more  loudly. 

“Such  cartoons  were  drawn  by  Thomas  Nast,  one  of  America’s 
first  important  cartoonists,  about  a corrupt  politician  in  New 
York — Boss  Tweed.  It  is  said  that  when  Boss  Tweed  saw  Nast’s 
cartoons,  he  remarked,  ‘Let’s  stop  those  pictures.  My  followers 
don’t  read  what  the  papers  write  about  me,  but  they  see  the 
picures.’  ” 1 

1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English,  copyright,  1947,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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Cartooning  is  a powerful  means  of  arousing  reader  emotions  quickly. 


How  do  cartoons  appeal  to  newspaper  readers?  They  arouse 
emotions — quickly.  Either  you  are  stirred  to  help  further  a 
cause  or  you  become  opposed  to  it.  In  this  way,  cartoons  are 
exactly  like  argumentative  editorials.  They  argue  either  for  or 
against  an  issue.  “Don’t  let  cartoons  make  up  your  mind  for  you. 
Because  a drawing  can  create  only  one  point,  political  cartoons 
often  make  a complex  problem  seem  simple.  In  reading  political 
cartoons  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  they  may  be 
just  one  man’s  or  one  newspaper’s  opinion.”  1 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Clip  five  pictures  from  copies  of  your  daily  newspaper  and 
paste  them  on  sheets  of  paper.  Beneath  each  one  write  a sentence 
in  which  you  describe  the  purpose  of  the  picture.  Tell  why  it  was 
printed.  Then  classify  each  picture  according  to  one  of  the  news 


1 From  same  source  as  footnote  on  p.  198. 
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values  listed  on  pages  179  to  181.  If  you  write  emotions , for  exam- 
ple, indicate  which  emotion.  You  will  probably  have  several  news 
values  for  each  picture.  Indicate  also  whether  the  picture  is  primarily 
a news  picture  or  a feature  picture.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  arrange 
a bulletin-board  display  of  the  better  pictures. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Clip  four  or  five  political  cartoons  from  a daily  newspaper 
and  paste  them  on  sheets  of  paper.  Beneath  each  one  write  com- 
plete sentence  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  cartoon? 

2.  How  effective  is  it  in  accomplishing  its  purpose? 

3.  How  many  ideas  are  in  the  cartoon?  Enumerate  them. 

4.  What  is  the  reader’s  reaction  to  the  cartoon?  Is  this  the  desired 
reaction? 

5.  Can  you  suggest  ways  to  improve  the  cartoon?  If  so,  state  the 
ways. 

Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Clip  and  paste  on  a sheet  of  paper  three  graphs,  maps,  or 
charts.  Write  several  sentences  beneath  each  one  in  which  you 
describe  how  these  devices  were  used  and  whether  or  not  they  helped 
to  make  a somewhat  vague  or  difficult  point  easier  to  understand. 


UNDERSTANDING  ADVERTISING,  NEWS,  AND  PUBLICITY 
Knowing  the  differences 

Some  people,  unfortunately,  confuse  advertising,  publicity,  and 
news.  That  you  may  read  newspapers  more  intelligently,  you 
should  understand  the  inherent  differences  in  these  three  terms. 

Advertising  is  essentially  a sales  device,  and  it  is  paid  for  by 
the  merchant  or  firm  who  buys  the  space.  Its  purpose  is  to  sell 
commodities  as  services.  Advertising  is  the  source  of  most  of  a 
newspaper’s  revenue. 

Publicity  in  a newspaper  is  information,  published  as  news, 
which  is  planned  to  further  the  interests  of  a place,  person, 
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cause,  or  institution.  Someone  has  called  it  free  advertising,  and, 
in  a way,  it  is  just  that.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  sell 
but  merely  to  publicize.  Of  course,  a publicity  story  of  a new 
device  on  an  automobile  will  help  to  sell  that  particular  kind  of 
car,  but  generally  that  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  such  a story. 
Publicity  comes  into  a newspaper  office  from  many  sources.  (See 
page  187.)  It  may  seek  to  benefit  a woman’s  club,  a taxpayers’ 
group,  a labor  union,  a department  store,  a farm  co-operative, 
or  a political  organization.  If  the  publicity  is  legitimate  news, 
the  newspapers  will  publish  it,  but  if  it  is  purely  advertising  or 
entirely  a self-seeking  story,  it  will  be  tossed  into  the  waste- 
basket. 

The  purpose  of  news  is  to  inform  people  of  those  facts  that 
are  in  the  public  interest  and  that  are  not  intended  particularly 
to  advance  or  hinder  the  interests  of  any  group  of  people.  Some 
newspapers,  though,  that  do  not  have  high  standards  or  that  do 
not  realize  their  responsibility  to  the  public  may  deliberately 
publish  stories  aimed  to  advance  or  hinder  selfish  interests.  If 
your  newspaper  publishes  this  type  of  story,  you  will  need  to 
develop  discrimination  in  determining  what  is  legitimate  news 
and  what  is  merely  publicity. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Clip  from  your  newspapers  two  examples  each  of  advertising, 
publicity,  and  news.  Paste  these  examples  on  sheets  of  paper  and, 
in  a few  sentences  beneath  each  one,  write  the  characteristics  that 
make  the  example  advertising,  publicity,  or  news. 


Understanding  the  appeal  of  advertising 

Without  advertising,  our  great  Canadian  newspapers  would 
not  be  possible,  for,  as  we  have  said,  advertising  supports  the 
newspaper.  The  revenue  which  comes  from  subscriptions  barely 
pays  the  cost  of  the  newsprint  on  which  a paper  is  published. 
Salaries,  building  expense,  the  money  to  purchase  press  assoda- 
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tion  news,  pictures,  and  comic  strips  must  all  come  from  adver- 
tising revenue.  This  same  situation  prevails  in  magazines  and  in 
radio  broadcasting. 

To  support  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  stations,  ad- 
vertising must  bring  in  a great  deal  of  money.  With  space  in 
some  magazines  at  $17,500  a page  and  in  some  newspapers  at 
$2,500,  you  can  see  how  much  money  one  issue  of  a paper  will 
bring  into  the  treasury  of  a newspaper.  This  advertising  is  well 
worth  the  money  to  most  advertisers,  however,  or  they  would, 
of  course,  not  advertise.  It  is  beneficial  to  newspaper  readers, 
too,  as  we  pointed  out  on  page  175. 

Before  learning  how  advertising  appeals  to  readers,  we  should 
distinguish  between  classified  and  display  advertising.  Classified 
advertising  is  the  type  known  as  “want  ads.”  No  particular  appeal 
is  made  in  this  type,  for  most  classified  advertisements  simply 
state  the  facts  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  People  who  read  the 
classified  advertising  section  of  a newspaper  already  have  an 
interest  for  a particular  item,  or  they  would  not  be  reading  in 
that  section. 

Display  advertising,  however,  must  interest  a reader,  and  thus 
it  makes  use  of  many  appeals.  It  is  this  type  of  advertising  which 
“displays”  pictures,  sometimes  of  the  product  and  sometimes  of 
an  object  totally  unrelated  to  the  product.  It  is  an  advertisement 
that  uses  a considerable  amount  of  white  space  to  surround 
blocks  of  copy. 

What  type  of  appeal  do  advertisements  use?  Many  are  organ- 
ized on  the  principle  of  attention,  interest,  desire,  action.  You 
can  remember  this  principle  by  the  name  of  the  opera  Aida,  for 
each  letter  of  the  opera  represents  one  word  in  the  principle. 
In  laying  out  a display  advertisement,  the  artist  or  the  advertising 
manager  plans  some  device  to  obtain  the  attention  of  a reader. 
This  device  may  be  a picture  of  the  product,  as,  for  example, 
a sleek,  handsome  convertible.  It  may  be  a picture  of  some- 
thing having  little  relationship  to  the  product  but  excellent  in 
attention-getting  qualities,  as,  for  example,  a Scottish  terrier  in 
an  advertisement  for  spark  plugs.  It  may  even  be  a slogan 
that  captures  the  reader’s  imagination.  Slogans  like  “The  pause 
that  refreshes”  have  helped  to  sell  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  products. 
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When  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  caught,  the  next  step  is 
to  get  the  reader  interested  in  the  product  through  the  copy. 
The  appeal  here  may  be  of  many  different  types,  but  whatever 
appeal  is  used  there  should  be  a close  relationship  between  the 
copy  and  the  attention-getting  device.  The  appeal  may  be  to 
better  health,  to  more  comfort,  to  greater  popularity,  to  less 
work,  or  to  the  way  to  make  more  money.  All  of  these  appeals, 
you  will  recognize,  are  of  the  kind  that  will  arouse  the  interest 
of  almost  everyone. 

When  the  reader  is  interested  in  the  product,  the  next  step 
is  to  create  his  desire  for  the  product.  This  step,  of  course,  is 
developed  in  the  copy  too.  The  copywriter  must  be  sure  that 
his  copy  is  so  interesting  that  it  will  create  a desire  for  the 
product. 

The  final  step  is  action.  Oftentimes  this  is  merely  the  name 
and  address  of  the  store,  the  place  where  the  product  may  be 
obtained.  Again  it  may  be  a coupon  (koo'pon)  for  you  to  send 
in  and  obtain  a sample,  which  is  really  part  of  the  advertising 
campaign.  Sometimes  the  action  device  is  an  order  blank. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Clip  and  paste  on  sheets  of  paper  five  advertisements  from 
either  a newspaper  or  a magazine.  Do  not  select  all  of  the  examples 
from  any  one  type  of  source.  Beneath  each  one  write  complete  sen- 
tences in  which  you  describe  (1)  the  attention-getting  device  and  its 
effectiveness;  (2)  the  group  to  which  the  attention-getting  device 
appeals;  (3)  the  relevancy  of  the  device;  (4)  the  interest  appeal;  (5) 
the  effectiveness  of  the  appeal  in  creating  desire;  and  (6)  the  action 
device.  (Review  the  propaganda  devices  that  you  have  previously 
studied.  Many  of  these  are  used  in  advertisements,  particularly  the 
transfer  and  testimonial  devices.) 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Appoint  members  of  your  class  to  write  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers, including  your  local  papers,  and  ask  for  their  advertising 
rate  cards.  You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  much  advertising 
costs.  When  nearly  everyone  has  received  a rate  card,  you  might  take 
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a few  minutes  in  class  to  compare  the  rates.  You  will  understand,  of 
course,  that  rates  depend  upon  the  circulation  of  a periodical. 


Knowing  standards  in  advertising 

Since  not  all  advertising  is  honest,  an  intelligent  reader  should 
know  how  to  evaluate  advertisements  that  grossly  exaggerate  and 
that  offer  false  claims.  In  recent  years,  however,  with  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  and  the  Standards  Division  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  we  are  likely  to  have,  for 
the  most  part,  reasonably  high  standards  in  advertising.  News- 
papers and  magazines  realize  that  they  cannot  exploit  their 
readers.  Instead,  they  must  protect  them  and  maintain  their 
good  will.  Large,  reputable  advertisers  realize  this  too.  By 
advertising  fairly,  merchants  can  expect  to  receive  the  continued 
business  of  their  customers.  Thus  they  believe  wisely  that  “honesty 
is  the  best  policy.” 


Assignment 

hand  in  . . . 

A.  Check  your  newspaper  to  see  whether  it  publishes  a notice  in 
the  classified  advertising  section  describing  the  kind  of  advertising 
that  it  will  not  accept.  Clip  this  notice  and  paste  it  at  the  top  of  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Then  beneath  it  paste  several  classified  advertise- 
ments that  prove  that  the  stated  policy  is  or  is  not  followed.  Re- 
member that  you  will  have  to  look  at  most  of  the  advertisements 
in  order  to  have  a fair  sampling. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Clip  and  paste  on  a sheet  of  paper  a newspaper  display  ad- 
vertisement that  represents  the  most  ethical  type  of  advertising. 
Beneath  it  write  a well-organized  paragraph  in  which  you  support 
your  contention  that  the  advertisement  is  ethical. 

Class  discussion  . . . 

C.  Clip  and  paste  on  sheets  of  paper  blocks  of  advertising  copy 
that  contain  words  or  phrases  that  are  misleading,  general,  vague, 
exaggerated,  or  meaningless.  Underline  these  words  and  phrases.  In 
class  be  prepared  to  discuss  these  claims. 
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Class  activity  . . 


D.  Bring  to  class  an  advertisement  from  which  you  have  cut  the 
illustration.  Exchange  your  illustration  with  a classmate  and  write 
a 50-  to  75-word  block  of  copy.  Then  compare  the  copy  that  you 
wrote  with  the  original  that  appeared  in  the  advertisement.  Read 
the  two  blocks  of  copy  before  the  class.  Advertising  copy  represents, 
perhaps,  the  most  concise  and  compact  form  of  writing.  Much  in- 
formation must  be  given  in  little  space. 


LEARNING  TO  READ  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

The  editorial  page  is  perhaps  the  least  read  part  of  any  news- 
paper. Nevertheless,  the  people  who  really  think,  the  most  suc- 
cessful people  in  your  community,  are  the  ones  who  read  this 
page.  Why? 

Reading  the  editorial  page  helps  people  (1)  to  become  suc- 
cessful and  (2)  to  remain  successful.  This  is  true,  because  in 
order  to  be  a success  a person  must  think.  The  editorial  page, 
which  includes  the  heaviest  material  in  the  newspaper,  stimu- 
lates thought.  Someone  once  said,  “Judge  the  future  success  of 
a high  school  student  by  the  kind  of  reading  that  he  does.”  Do 
you  think  that  this  might  be  true?  Why? 

Undoubtedly  the  editorial  page  should  be  included  in  a high 
school  student’s  reading  if  he  expects  to  be  well  informed  on 
current  affairs.  You  have  already  read  of  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  news  pages  and  the  editorial  page,  and  you 
have  seen  how  one  supplements  the  other.  Let  us  determine 
how  to  read  editorials  and  the  signed  columns  that  appear  on 
the  editorial  page. 


Judging  editorials 

An  editorial  is  an  expression  of  opinion  that  reflects  the  pub- 
lisher’s policy  on  a topic  of  current  interest.  It  may  be  written 
on  any  subject  and  in  almost  any  style.  If  the  topic  is  light,  the 
style  can  be  informal,  even  humorous.  If  the  subject  is  weighty, 
the  style  will  be  serious.  The  important  point  is  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  editorial  must  be  attained. 
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Since  an  editorial  is  considered  the  voice  and  pulse  of  a news- 
paper, the  “editorial  we”  replaces  the  personal  pronoun  “I,” 
which  is  used  by  columnists. 

Here  are  six  criteria  with  which  to  judge  editorials: 

1.  An  editorial  should  be  readable.  Probably  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  that  comparatively  few  people  read  editorials  is  that  they 
are  often  written  in  difficult  prose.  Perhaps  if  editorial  writers 
followed  the  Flesch  formula  (see  pages  189  to  191),  they  would 
have  more  readers  and  thereby  become  more  influential. 

2.  An  editorial  should  be  convincing.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  editorials — argumentative,  interpretative,  appreciative,  and 
crusading,  among  others — but  they  should  all  be  convincing. 
To  make  points  clear  plenty  of  logical  reasons,  examples,  and 
illustrations  should  be  used.  Writers  who  use  generalities  cannot 
expect  to  win  others  to  their  cause.  If,  for  example,  you  are 
reading  an  appreciative  editorial  on  some  individual,  you  would 
expect  to  find  proof  of  why  appreciation  is  due  him.  A list  of 
the  man’s  community  activities  would  probably  convince  you, 
but  the  mere  assertion  of  the  writer  that  the  man  is  generous, 
kind,  and  philanthropic  would  not  prove  to  you  that  he  merits 
appreciation.  Editorial  writers  should  follow  the  advice  inherent 
in  the  phrase  “Actions  speak  louder  than  words.” 

3.  An  editorial  should  enable  a reader  to  think  for  himself. 
By  being  specific  a writer  is  permitting  a reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions.  When  a conclusion  is  reached,  however,  it  should 
be  logical. 

4.  An  editorial  should  help  a reader  to  understand  the  news. 
Do  the  editorials  in  your  paper  generally  pertain  to  important 
news  events?  Do  they  help  you  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  cur- 
rent happenings?  If  they  do  not,  the  newspaper  is  not  fulfilling 
its  editorial  duty.  Some  newspapers  use  their  editorial  pages 
only  to  further  their  own  interests  in  politics  or  in  city,  provincial, 
and  national  affairs.  These  papers  are  selfish  and  narrow.  They 
do  not  realize  their  responsibility  to  the  public. 

5.  An  editorial  should  help  to  correct  evils.  Many  times  a 
newspaper  is  aware  of  graft  or  corruption  in  the  administration 
of  public  laws  or  property.  One  of  the  duties  of  a newspaper  is 
to  expose  evils  fearlessly  and  to  bring  about  correction  of  such 
conditions. 
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6.  An  editorial  should  develop  high  standards  in  a com- 
munity. It  should  create  pride  in  community  affairs  by  initiating 
campaigns  for  improvement  of  city  streets,  the  building  of  a 
swimming  pool,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  parks.  There  are 
numerous  other  campaigns  that  a newspaper  may  wage.  Do 
you  know  of  any  that  your  newspaper  has  conducted? 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Clip  from  a newspaper  and  paste  on  a sheet  of  paper  five  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  editorials.  Beneath  or  opposite  each  one  write  the 
following:  (1)  its  purpose;  (2)  its  conclusion,  if  there  is  one;  (3)  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  conclusion  is  based;  (4)  your  comment  on 
its  effectiveness;  and  (5)  the  readability  rating  according  to  the 
Flesch  formula.  (See  pages  189  to  191.) 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Examine  for  one  week  the  type  of  editorials  that  your  news- 
paper publishes.  Keep  a tally  of  the  different  subjects  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  editorials.  Write  a two-  or  three-paragraph  theme 
in  which  you  summarize  your  observations  and  in  which  you  state 
your  conclusions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  editorials.  Does  your 
paper  seem  to  present  a sufficient  variety  of  editorials?  Are  they 
thought-provoking?  Is  there  an  excellent  relationship  between  the 
news  pages  and  the  editorial  page?  Do  the  editorials  help  to  make 
your  community  a better  place  in  which  to  live? 

Understanding  columnists 

Editorial  columns  differ  from  editorials  in  that  the  former  are 
signed  by  the  writers  and  represent  the  writers’  point  of  view. 
Usually,  a newspaper  will  publish  only  those  editorial  columns 
that  agree  with  its  own  policy.  If  the  newspaper  is  exception- 
ally liberal,  however,  it  will  publish  columns  of  varying  viewpoints. 
The  latter,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  is  an  indication  of 
an  excellent  editorial  page. 

Columnists  have  the  most  freedom  of  any  group  of  newspaper 
writers.  They  are  limited  in  what  they  say  only  by  laws  of  libel. 
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Their  influence  is  wide,  for  their  writings  are  published  all  over 
the  country  in  newspapers  which  realize  the  importance  of  this 
type  of  news  interpretation.  Time  and  Newsweek  have  done 
much  to  awaken  newspapers  to  the  need  for  this  type  of  writing. 

How  should  you  read  these  signed  columns?  What  should  you 
know  about  the  columnists?  Here  are  nine  suggestions: 

1.  Know  who  the  columnist  is.  What  qualifies  him  to  com- 
ment on  the  news?  How  reliable  is  his  judgment?  What  personal 
prejudice  is  the  columnist  likely  to  inject  into  his  columns? 
(Where  can  you  find  the  answers  to  these  questions?) 

2.  Know  whether  the  columns  are  factual  or  merely  opinion- 
ative.  Does  the  columnist  give  facts  on  which  to  base  his  com- 
ments, or  does  he  merely  comment  and  expect  you  to  accept  liis 
opinions?  Does  he  permit  you  to  think  for  yourself  in  the  same 
way  that  a good  editorial  writer  does? 

3.  Know  whether  the  columns  help  you  to  understand  the 
news.  The  same  relationship  should  exist  between  the  content 
of  the  columns  and  the  news  pages  as  exists  between  the  editorials 
and  the  news  pages. 

4.  Know  whether  the  columnist  is  a liberal,  a conservative,  or 
a radical.  (Appoint  class  members  to  look  up  these  terms  and 
report  their  definitions  to  the  class.)  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  you  know  these  facts  about  a columnist?  Discuss 
this  question  in  class. 

5.  Do  not  believe  everything  that  a columnist  says  merely  be- 
cause the  column  seems  to  be  more  personal  than  an  editorial. 
Remember  that  an  intelligent  person  will  still  think  for  himself. 

6.  Know  whether  the  columnist  is  fair.  (See  point  1.) 

7.  Remember  that  a column  is  not  an  objective  news  story 
but  rather  an  editorial. 

8.  Think  as  you  read.  This  suggestion  is  alwrays  good  advice. 
Be  critical.  Analyze  the  columnist’s  statements.  Use  all  of  the 
principles  that  you  have  learned  for  reading  intelligently. 

9.  Compare  one  columnist's  viewpoints  with  those  of  other 
columnists.  Weigh  the  writer’s  statements  against  your  own 
knowledge.  Do  not  become  a follower  of  only  one  writer.  This 
is  as  bad  a practice  as  reading  only  one  newspaper,  particularly 
^ biased  one. 
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Because  of  the  wide  expanse,  geographic  sectionalism,  and  small 
population  of  Canada,  few  Canadian  dailies  have  a significant 
circulation  outside  the  areas  in  which  they  are  published.  The 
resulting  nature  of  the  Canadian  press  has  encouraged  the  appear- 
ance of  local  columnists,  rather  than  those  whose  writings  are 
distributed  and  read  on  a national  scale.  However,  the  Saturday 
editions  of  some  Canadian  newspapers  and  farm  journals  have 
a relatively  wide  circulation,  and  the  columnists  appearing  in  them 
are  comparatively  better  known  than  the  purely  local  writers. 
Many  Canadian  dailies  feature  nationally  known  American 
columnists. 


Assignment 

Clcss  activity  . . . 

Keeping  in  mind  the  suggestions  made  on  page  208,  prepare 
reports  on  the  columnists  appearing  in  the  newspapers  and  journals 
listed  below,  or  in  others  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Your  daily  newspaper  The  Family  Herald  and 

The  Toronto  Star  Weekly  Weekly  Star 

The  Montreal  Standard  The  Free  Press  Prairie 

Farmer 

Understanding  letters  to  the  editor 

The  letters-to-the-editor  column  or  the  open-forum  page  is 
a place  where  newspaper  readers  express  their  opinions  on  matters 
of  interest  to  them.  These  letters,  or  people’s  editorials,  as  they 
might  be  called,  are  often  the  most  popular  feature  on  the  editorial 
page.  Some  newspapers  have  excellent  open-forum  sections  for 
expression  of  reader  opinion  on  current  topics.  They  will  publish 
and  give  equal  display  to  letters  that  argue  or  disagree  with  their 
own  editorial  policies.  This  practice  is  always  an  indication  of 
a sound  editorial  page.  Many  newspapers  will  publish  only  letters 
that  agree  with  their  own  editorial  policy,  or  will  play  down 
those  that  disagree  with  it. 

Many  letters  that  appear  on  editorial  pages  are  written  in 
moments  of  strong  emotion  by  people  who  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  a situation.  The  following  excerpt  is  an  example : 

How  long  will  it  take  before  the  Department  of  Highways  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  graveled  road  of  Primary  Highway 
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No.  4,  beginning  four  miles  north  of  Adamsville  and  extending  sev- 
eral miles  north,  needs  to  be  hard  surfaced? 

Last  year  this  road  was  dubbed  the  worst  piece  of  primary  road 
in  the  province.  Thousands  of  motorists  take  this  road  to  northern 
vacation  grounds.  The  unsuspecting  driver  sails  smoothly  over  the 
four  miles  of  paving  north  of  Adamsville  and  then — pity  him  unless 
he  has  a firm  grip  on  the  wheel  when  his  car  lands  on  the  gravel! 

The  driver  tries  to  guide  his  car  through  clouds  of  dust,  hoping 
to  emerge  without  a collision.  Then  the  end  of  his  spine  jars  his 
neck  as  he  hits  one  of  the  many  soft  spots,  which,  during  the  spring 
thaw,  is  mire  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  deep  enough  to  stop  and 
hold  a large  truck  or  a passenger  bus  in  its  slimy  jaws. 

I repeat,  how  long,  and  I think  I hear  thousands  of  echoes,  “How 
long?” 

You  can  almost  see  this  person  writing  the  letter,  can’t  you? 
Do  you  wonder  what  the  person’s  source  is  for  the  first  sentence 
in  the  second  paragraph?  What  other  expressions  of  emotional 
thinking  are  shown  in  the  letter?  Do  you  think  that  Highway 
No.  4 is  as  bad  as  the  writer  would  have  you  believe? 

Not  all  letters  that  appear  on  an  open-forum  page  are  like  this 
one,  of  course.  Many  are  calmly-written,  intelligent  expressions 
of  opinion  that  compare  favorably  with  the  editorials  of  a news- 
paper. In  fact,  some  are  much  better  because  they  are  written 
by  specialists  on  topics  in  their  own  field. 


Project  Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  a well-organized  paragraph  in  which  you  analyze  the 
letters  to  the  editor  that  appear  in  your  newspaper.  Use  these  four 
questions  as  a guide : 

1.  Upon  how  many  subjects  are  the  letters  written?  Give  several 
typical  subjects. 

2.  Are  they,  for  the  most  part,  well-thought-out  and  well-written 
letters  or  are  they  similar  to  the  example  on  the  preceding  pages? 

3.  Is  a variety  of  opinions  expressed,  even  some  that  disagree 
with  the  policy  of  the  newspaper? 

4.  Is  good  display  given  to  letters  that  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  the  newspaper,  or  are  the  letters  buried  at  the  bottom  of  a page? 
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Hand  in  . . . 


B.  Write  a letter  to  the  editor  of  your  school  paper  in  which  you 
either  commend  or  criticize  some  activity  of  your  school.  Remember 
to  write  a convincing  letter  that  will  reflect  your  good  judgment.  If 
you  criticize,  remember  that  criticism  is  usually  acceptable  only  if  it 
is  intelligently  constructive. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Prepare  a thorough  analysis  of  your  daily  newspaper  or  another 
that  you  may  select,  using  as  your  guide  the  questions  that  follow 
and  any  others  that  are  based  on  the  material  of  this  chapter. 
You  may  present  this  analysis  in  notebook  form  in  which  you  use 
many  examples  clipped  from  the  newspapers  to  illustrate  your  com- 
ments. Most  newspapers  will  be  glad  to  send  you  several  copies  of 
their  papers  for  this  analysis  if  you  will  explain  carefully  that  you 
are  going  to  use  them  as  a class  project.  Naturally  you  will  send  an 
extremely  neat  and  well-written  letter  of  request. 

1.  By  whom  is  the  paper  owned?  Is  the  paper  a chain  newspaper, 
or  is  it  locally  owned? 

2.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  paper  toward  politics?  Toward  labor? 
Toward  religion?  Toward  race?  Toward  crime? 

3.  Is  the  paper  conservative,  liberal,  or  sensational  in  its  news- 
writing, its  make-up,  its  headlines,  and  its  style  of  type? 

4.  Does  the  paper  present  both  sides  of  a question? 

5.  Does  the  paper  print  only  news  in  its  news  columns,  or  is 
opinion  disguised  as  news? 

6.  Does  the  paper  make  use  of  interpretative  reporting? 

7.  What  type  of  editorial  page  does  the  paper  have? 

8.  Is  the  paper  just  as  honest  in  its  advertising  as  it  is  in  its  news 
columns? 

9.  Does  the  paper  take  a courageous,  outspoken  position  on 
significant  questions  of  the  day? 

10.  What  part  does  the  paper  play  in  community  life?  Is  the 
paper  conscious  of  its  duties  to  the  public? 

11.  Is  the  paper  well  written? 

12.  Does  the  paper  present  a reasonable  amount  of  high-quality 
material  other  than  news? 

13.  What  press  services  are  used?  Does  the  paper  have  its  own 
foreign  and  Ottawa  correspondents? 
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¥.  PACEMAKERS  ^ 


apter  5 


WRITING  FOR 
THE  SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


Does  your  school  have  a newspaper?  If  so,  do  you  write  for 
it?  Writing  for  a school  paper  can  be  fun,  and  it  can  be  an  ex- 
tremely worth-while  educational  experience  too.  Perhaps  your 
school  does  not  have  a special  course  in  journalism,  or,  if  it  does 
have  such  a course,  perhaps  you  cannot  find  the  time  to  enroll 
in  it.  You  would  still  like  to  write  for  the  paper,  however,  and 
perhaps  become  an  editor.  If  so,  this  chapter  is  planned  especially 
for  you.  It  is  also  planned,  however,  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  become  intelligent  newspaper  readers,  for  they  will  appre- 
ciate knowing  how  stories  are  written.  The  chapter  will  be  valuable, 
too,  in  connection  with  the  clubs  or  other  organizations  to  which 
you  now  belong  and  of  which  you  will  be  a member  during 
your  adult  life.  You  will  know  how  to  write  publicity  stories  in 
a professional  way  for  these  groups,  and  thus  you  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  having  your  stories  published. 


GETTING  THE  NEWS 

Before  news  can  be  written,  it  must  be  gathered  by  reporters 
who  are  trained  to  know  what  news  is  and  who  know  how  to 
interview  people  to  get  this  news.  You  will  recall  reading  about 
news  values  on  pages  179  to  181.  With  this  knowledge  as  a back- 
ground you  are  ready  to  get  a news  story. 


Recognizing  news 

Some  facts  have  greater  interest  for  high  school  students  than 
others.  As  you  cover  a story,  you  must  keep  your  readers’  inter- 
ests in  mind  constantly  and  keep  analyzing  facts  that  you  obtain. 
You  must  ask  yourself  whether  a certain  fact  will  be  significant 
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and  interesting  to  your  readers.  If  it  is,  you  will  make  a note  of 
it,  but  if  it  is  not,  you  will  listen  to  your  interviewee  tell  about 
it  and  let  it  pass  by.  With  this  critical  analysis  you  will  develop 
your  ability  to  take  notes  with  discrimination.  Too  many  high 
school  students  try  to  take  down  everything  that  is  said.  When 
they  finish,  they  discover  that  they  do  not  understand  much  of 
what  they  have  written,  because  they  were  too  busy  writing 
words.  Besides  they  even  failed  to  obtain  some  of  the  important 
facts.  Determine  your  ability  to  decide  what  is  important  and 
what  is  interesting  in  the  following  assignment. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

In  each  exercise  that  follows  decide  which  story  has  the  greater 
importance  and  the  greater  interest  for  your  high  school  readers. 
Remember  that  interest  and  importance  are  not  always  synonymous. 
That  is  why  in  the  daily  press  sensational  stories  often  get  a bigger 
display  than  more  important  stories.  Discuss  whether  interest  or 
importance  should  be  the  governing  factor  in  determining  which  story 
should  receive  the  most  important  position.  Be  prepared  to  defend 
your  selection  in  each  exercise  with  proof  of  good  judgment.  (See 
pages  179  to  181  for  a discussion  of  news  values.) 

1 

a.  Boys’  Club  to  sponsor  dance 

b.  Home  economics  girls  plan  style  show 

2 

a.  Boy  wins  Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search  contest 

b.  Girl  wins  provincial  piano  contest 

3 

a.  Summary  of  last  Friday’s  basketball  game 

b.  Advance  story  on  next  Friday’s  basketball  game 

4 

a.  New  teacher  joins  staff 

b.  Regular  teacher  resigns 
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6 

a.  Physical  education  classes  to  present  exhibition  next  Friday 

b.  Music  department  to  present  annual  operetta  next  Saturday 

6 

a.  Grade  X girl’s  poem  wins  national  honors 

b.  Senior  girl’s  play  produced  at  Provincial  Drama  Festival 

7 

a.  Honor  roll  for  first  marking  period  released 

b.  Honor  roll  for  all  of  last  year  released 

8 

a.  New  band  uniforms  purchased 

b.  School  health  department  gets  new  equipment 

9 

a.  Parents  to  attend  open  house 

b.  Doctors  to  give  TB  skin  tests 

10 

a.  Rehearsals  for  school  play  near  completion 

b.  School  to  close  early  next  Friday 

Interviewing  sources 

When  a reporter  receives  his  assignment,  he  should  make 
sure  of  the  information  that  his  editor  desires  before  he  starts 
to  get  his  story.  A good  plan  is  to  think  through  the  story  and 
write  out  a list  of  questions  to  ask  in  the  interview.  Remember 
to  organize  these  questions  with  the  five  W’s  and  H with  which 
every  reporter  is  familiar.  These  are  who,  what,  where,  when, 
why,  and  how . In  this  way  you  will  be  less  likely  to  forget  to 
obtain  important  facts.  If  you  will  write  these  questions  at  the 
top  of  a page  in  the  notebook  in  which  you  will  take  notes 
during  your  interview,  you  will  have  them  as  a check  list  when 
you  need  them.  Often  you  will  need  to  consult  many  persons  and 
examine  many  records  for  only  one  story.  An  important  rule  of 
reporting  is  to  get  all  of  the  facts  from  every  available  source. 
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When  you  are  certain  of  your  story,  the  next  step  is  to  see  the 
main  source  of  your  story,  either  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  or  to  conduct  the  interview  right  away.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  time  before  your  story  is  due,  you  should  ask  for  an 
appointment,  but  if  your  deadline  is  near,  try  to  obtain  the  facts 
for  your  story  at  once.  Do  not  put  off  the  interview  until  just 
before  the  story  is  due.  Something  may  happen  to  prevent  you 
from  obtaining  the  story,  and  a story  written  in  a last-minute 
hurry  can  never  represent  your  best  writing. 

If  your  news  source  does  not  know  you,  be  sure  to  introduce 
yourself.  Enunciate  your  name  distinctly  so  that  the  person  will 
understand  you.  This  person  may  want  to  see  you  after  the 
interview,  and  this  will  not  be  possible  unless  he  knows  who 
you  are.  Explain  that  you  are  a reporter  for  ( state  the  name  of 
your  school  paper)  and  that  you  need  some  information  on 
{state  the  topic  of  your  story).  Remember  to  be  courteous.  Do 
not  sit  down  unless  you  are  asked  to  be  seated.  Be  sure  to  have 
several  well  sharpened  pencils  and  a small  notebook  for  your 
notes.  Do  not  rely  upon  your  memory,  for  the  most  important 
requirement  of  all  reporting  is  accuracy.  The  three  basic  rules 
for  reporting  a news  story  are:  ( 1 ) Get  it  right ! (2)  Get  it  right ! ! 
( 3 ) Get  it  right ! ! ! Notes  will  help  to  follow  these  rules.  They 
will  also  help  you  to  read  back  your  notes  before  you  leave  your 
source.  Checking  your  notes  just  before  you  conclude  your  inter- 
view will  help  you  to  write  an  accurate  story  and  will  inspire 
the  confidence  of  your  interviewee. 

Here  is  a list  of  11  other  suggestions  to  follow  in  obtaining 
information  for  a news  story : 

1.  Listen  attentively  to  the  information  that  your  interviewee 
gives  to  you.  Take  notes  with  discrimination. 

2.  Obtain  and  verify  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  connected  with  a story.  Remember  that  names  make  news. 
Be  sure  to  identify  all  names. 

3.  Obtain  plenty  of  information.  Remember  that  selecting 
facts  from  many  notes  is  much  better  than  using  all  of  the  notes 
that  you  have. 

4.  Develop  perseverance.  Following  up  a tip  for  a news  story 
is  not  always  easy.  You  may,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  need  to 
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interview  many  people  and  to  examine  many  records.  A serious 
fault  in  reporting  is  to  return  without  a story.  Only  the  weak 
reporter  will  say,  “I  couldn’t  get  the  story.” 

5.  Be  interested  in  the  information  that  is  given  to  you  during 
an  interview.  Do  not  consider  the  interview  as  only  a job  that 
must  be  done,  and  the  sooner,  the  better.  If  you  appear  genuinely 
interested,  your  interviewee  is  likely  to  give  you  much  more  in- 
formation than  you  had  hoped  to  obtain.  In  fact,  you  may  even 
get  a “story  behind  a story.” 

6.  Be  tactful.  Tact  is  more  than  politeness.  It  is  courtesy 
with  reference  to  the  particular  person  to  whom  you  are  talking. 
It  is  consideration  for  the  person’s  own  weaknesses,  prejudices, 
and  feelings.  Some  people  are  much  more  sensitive  than  others, 
and  what  may  not  offend  one  person  may  offend  another. 

7.  Try  to  obtain  all  sides  of  a story.  A reporter’s  duty  is  to 
present  the  truth — the  whole  truth.  This  is  the  reason  why  you 
may  need  to  interview  several  persons  for  a story.  Do  not  let 
your  personal  prejudices  interfere  with  your  reporting  of  a story. 

8.  Do  not  make  any  promises  that  you  cannot  keep,  and  keep 
all  promises  that  you  make.  As  a reporter  you  cannot  guarantee 
that  a story  will  be  published  or  that  a story  will  be  displayed 
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in  a certain  position.  When  such  requests  are  made,  always 
state  that  you  will  tell  your  editor  about  them.  Then  be  sure 
that  you  do.  If  your  news  source  asks  to  see  a story  before  it  is 
published,  you  should  accede  to  his  wishes.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  your  story  will  be  pub- 
lished accurately.  The  old  saying  “It  is  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry”  may  be  applied  here. 

9.  Go  to  the  highest  possible  source  for  a story.  Do  not  de- 
pend upon  rumor  or  opinion.  Secondhand  sources  usually  are 
inaccurate,  in  part  at  least. 

10.  Write  your  story  as  soon  after  your  interview  as  possible. 
Reporters  on  daily  newspapers  do  this  to  meet  their  deadlines, 
of  course,  but  they  also  do  it  to  assure  themselves  of  a good 
story.  All  of  the  facts  will  be  fresh  in  your  mind  immediately 
after  an  interview,  and  you  will  be  more  enthusiastic  about 
your  story.  Writing  with  enthusiasm  is  essential  to  good  writing, 

11.  Thank  your  interviewee  before  you  leave. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  out  a series  of  questions  that  you  would  ask  in  inter- 
views to  obtain  stories  on  the  tips  listed  below.  Indicate  the  sources 
of  this  news  in  your  own  school.  Be  ready  to  discuss  the  questions  in 
class. 


1.  The  senior  dance 

2.  The  spring  play 

3.  The  graduation  banquet 


4.  The  next  basketball  game 

5.  Alumni  Open  House 

6.  New  teachers 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Conduct  an  interview  with  a news  source  either  in  or  out  of 
school  to  test  your  ability  to  secure  facts.  (In  class  beforehand  you 
should  list  the  topics  and  the  people  whom  you  plan  to  interview 
so  that  no  two  people  will  interview  the  same  person  for  the  same 
story.)  Submit  to  your  teacher  your  interview  notes  in  longhand,  just 
as  you  took  them  during  the  interview.  Remember  to  organize  your 
notes  primarily  under  the  five  W’s  and  H.  (See  page  215.)  Write 
legibly  and  neatly.  Indicate  the  exact  sources  of  your  information,  the 
correct  spelling  of  names,  and  the  material  that  is  direct  quotation. 
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Class  activity  . . . 

C.  Conduct  interviews  before  the  class  to  demonstrate  the  proper 
way  to  obtain  information  for  a story.  Select  some  students  from  the 
class  to  act  as  the  news  sources  for  the  stories  in  part  A and  others  to 
act  as  the  reporters.  Start  the  interviews  with  a reporter  arriving  for 
his  story.  The  class  will  criticize  the  interviews. 

WRITING  THE  NEWS  STORY 

Newswriting  is  much  different  from  most  of  the  writing  that 
you  have  done.  In  theses,  short  stories,  and  research  papers  you 
started  at  the  beginning  and  worked  up  to  a climax  at  the  end, 
or  you  wrote  in  chronological  order  and  related  incidents  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened.  In  a news  story  you  will  work  in 
reverse,  starting  with  the  climax  or  most  important  point  and 
working  down  to  the  least  important  circumstance.  This  is 
called  the  inverted  pyramid  style.  This  method  gives  the  reader 
the  gist  of  the  news  in  only  a paragraph  or  two  of  each  story, 
and  it  provides  an  easy  way  for  the  editor  to  cut  stories  to  make 
room  for  last-minute  news. 


Writing  the  summary  lead 

The  most  important  part  of  a news  story  is  the  lead  (pro- 
nounced leed).  This  is  usually  the  first  paragraph  or,  in  the  case 
of  a long  story,  the  first  and  second  paragraphs.  The  lead  an- 
swers, as  definitely  and  accurately  as  the  information  permits, 
the  five  W s and  H. 

As  soon  as  you  have  obtained  all  of  the  information  for  your 
story,  you  are  ready  to  start  writing  the  summary  lead.  Here 
are  the  steps  to  follow  in  writing  a good  lead. 

1.  Select  the  five  IT’s  and  H that  are  important  or  interesting. 
Remember  that  not  all  stories  will  have  all  of  these  essentials, 
and  not  all  of  them  will  be  important. 

2.  Arrange  the  five  IT’s  and  H in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance. The  lead  as  well  as  the  entire  story  is  written  in  the  in- 
verted pyramid  style. 
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3.  Feature  the  feature.  This  means  to  play  up  the  most 
important  or  most  interesting  point.  You  feature  the  feature 
by  placing  the  main  news  fact  into  the  first  five  or  six  words  of 
your  story.  These  words  should  be  as  definite  and  interest-arous- 
ing as  possible.  Avoid  beginning  with  uninteresting,  nonessen- 
tial details,  such  as  “At  7:30  tonight  . . . ,”  “Last  night  . . . ,” 
“Mr.  Jones  reported  that  . . . ,”  “For  several  years  . . . and 
“In  the  high  school  auditorium.  . . Time  and  place,  unless 
extremely  vital,  are  included  in  the  last  part  of  a lead.  Compare 
and  discuss  these  examples  of  lead  beginnings.  Notice  how  the 
second  example  in  each  pair  begins  in  a much  more  specific 
and  interesting  way. 


Thirty-seven  high  school  stu- 
dents from  all  over  Canada  will 
compete  . . . 

A new  club  has  been  organ- 
ized for  DHS  with  a slogan  . . . 

The  DHS  concert  band  will 
present  its  annual  . . . 

Under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Johnson  . . . 

Many  activities  are  taking 
place  this  month  for  the  Girls’ 
Athletic  Association  . . . 


George  Brown,  a junior  in 
home  room  324,  will  com- 
pete . . . 

“Friendship,  fitness,  and  fun” 
is  the  slogan  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized . . . 

With  trumpet  solos  by  Ted 
Bowman  and  Bill  Hawkes,  the 
DHS  concert  band  . . . 

Featuring  a carnival  theme,  the 
annual  junior  “Fun  Fest”.  . . 

Tournament  and  new  sport 
clubs  highlight  Girls*  Athletic 
Association  activities  this 
month  . . . 


4.  Arrange  the  remaining  IT’s  and  H in  their  order  of  im- 
portance. 

5.  Do  not  make  the  first  paragraph  too  long.  The  best  length 
is  between  25  and  30  words.  If  you  cannot  put  all  of  the  im- 
portant five  IT’s  and  H in  that  number  of  words,  include  the 
others  in  the  second  paragraph. 

6.  Write  your  lead  as  compactly  and  vigorously  as  possible. 

7.  Test  your  lead  to  see  whether  it  summarizes  the  highlights 
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of  a story.  A good  summary  lead  should  present  the  essentials 
but  not  the  details. 

8.  Write  simple,  easy-to-read  sentences. 

9.  Do  not  inject  any  of  your  own  opinions  or  use  the  personal 
pronouns  I,  me,  we,  us,  our,  ours,  my,  or  mine.  Remember  that 
straight  newswriting  is  objective  and  impartial. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Using  the  leads  on  pages  222  and  223,  prepare  the  exercises 
that  follow.  These  leads  are  taken  from  high  school  papers  to  illus- 
trate the  points  that  should  be  included  in  the  first  paragraph.  Page 

222  shows  how  leads  can  be  emphasized  in  a variety  of  ways;  page 

223  shows  several  different  ways  of  beginning  the  first  sentence.  Be 
prepared  to  discuss  these  exercises  in  class. 

1.  Rule  a sheet  of  theme  paper  so  that  you  will  have  six  columns. 
Head  them  with  these  question  words : 

Who?  What?  Where?  When?  Why?  How? 

Choose  any  six  of  the  leads  and,  after  studying  them,  fill  in  the 
columns  with  as  much  information  as  the  paragraphs  give.  On  the 
left  write  the  number  of  the  lead  that  you  are  analyzing.  You  will 
find  that  few  leads,  if  any,  answer  all  of  the  questions. 

2.  Analyze  the  leads  on  page  222  that  illustrate  the  way  that 
various  points  may  be  emphasized.  Write  a sentence  for  each  one  in 
which  you  show  specifically  how  the  lead  justifies  the  caption  that 
tides  it.  Tell  also  what  grammatical  form  is  used  to  begin  each  lead. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Analyze  the  grammatical  beginnings  of  the  leads  on  page  222. 
Write  a sentence  for  each  one  in  which  you  show  definitely  how  the 
lead  justifies  that  type  of  beginning.  Tell  which  one  of  the  five  W’s 
and  H is  featured.  To  be  most  effective,  the  grammatical  beginning 
that  is  used  should  seem  natural  and  smooth. 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Write  a summary  lead  for  the  following  facts: 

School  will  close  for  the  year  at  3:15  next  Friday.  Mr.  Lawson, 
the  principal,  made  the  announcement. 
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Report  cards  will  be  distributed  next  Tuesday  morning  from  8:30 
to  11  in  the  home  rooms.  All  students  who  do  not  leave  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelopes  with  their  home-room  directors  must  call  for 
their  report  cards  on  Tuesday. 


Hand  in  . . . 

D.  Write  the  summary  lead  for  a story  of  your  own  choice.  Select 
for  your  subject  something  that  has  happened  in  your  class,  on  the 
campus,  or  in  some  organization  to  which  you  belong. 


Leads  Showing  Ways  to  Emphasize  Various  Features 


Emphasizing  the  Event 

The  first  broadcast  to  originate  in 
the  new  DHS  radio  studio  will  take 
place  over  GLKX  when  school  begins 
in  September,  Mr.  Thompson,  head  of 
the  radio  department,  has  announced. 

Emphasizing  a Name 

“Hiawatha”  a choral  concert  to  be 
given  by  the  music  department  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Russell  Paxton, 
November  19,  was  the  subject  discussed 
at  a meeting  of  all  club  sponsors  and 
representatives,  in  room  139,  October  5. 

Emphasizing  a Group 

The  public  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
a bond  issue  in  April  to  approve  the 
$1,600,000  expansion  program  planned 
for  CHS,  the  Centreville  Public  School 
Board  decided  Friday,  March  20. 

Emphasizing  People 

Three  new  teachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  CHS  for  1952- 
53.  They  are  . . . 

Emphasizing  the  Place 

“Hull  House,”  the  social  settlement 
made  famous  by  Jane  Addams,  will  be 
visited  tonight  by  the  International 
Round  Table,  according  to  Mr.  Matt- 
son, club  sponsor. 


Emphasizing  the  Purpose 

To  show  parents  and  friends  the 
work  done  in  the  girls’  health  classes, 
the  girls’  physical  education  depart- 
ment will  present  an  informal  program 
in  the  girls’  gym  on  Friday,  April  2, 
at  8 p.m.  Admission  will  be  free. 

Emphasizing  the  Time 

Today  is  the  deadline  for  all  poems 
for  Soft  Pines,  the  annual  illustrated 
poetry  magazine,  according  to  Miss 
Wright,  Writers’  Club  sponsor. 

Emphasizing  the  Conditions 

Undefeated  in  their  first  six  starts, 
the  CCHS  netmen  will  try  to  extend 
their  winning  streak  when  they  meet 
Morton  and  Highland  Park  next  week. 

Emphasizing  the  Result 

A total  of  $370.57  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  Junior  Red  Cross  Drive  which 
ended  Friday,  according  to  Miss 
Timm,  faculty  sponsor  of  the  drive. 

Emphasizing  the  Manner 

Using  Captain  Wally  Davis  as  the 
spearhead  of  a disconcerting  ground 
and  aerial  attack,  the  Anderson  In- 
dians went  on  a rampage  against  the 
Forest  City  men  at  Clearwater  last 
Friday  and  sent  them  home  with  a 
12-to-0  whitewashing. 
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Leads  Showing  Various  Ways  of  Writing  the  First  Sentence 


Beginning  with  a Quotation 

“Handwriting  and  spelling  are  two 
of  the  most  important  qualifications 
that  the  average  employer  considers 
before  hiring  a person,”  said  Mr.  H. 
L.  Harshman,  vice-principal  and  head 
of  the  school’s  employment  bureau. 

Beginning  with  an  Exclamation 

Attention,  campus  clickers!  Aim 
your  lens  in  the  direction  of  campus 
activities,  and  then  snap.  Your  entries 
may  win  for  you  a subscription  to  the 
Polaris  and  give  you  the  thrill  of  see- 
ing your  work  appear  in  the  June 
magazine. 

Beginning  with  a Contrast 

Whether  you  prefer  the  music  of 
Irving  Berlin  or  Edvard  Grieg,  there 
will  be  music  for  you  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  spring  Music  Festival  tonight 
and  tomorrow  night  at  8: 15  in  Beards- 
ley gym. 

Beginning  with  a Question 

Do  you  have  an  old  skull  ashtray? 
If  you  do,  the  properties  committee  of 
the  spring  play  can  use  it. 

This,  among  other  “props,”  is  need- 
ed for  the  major  drama  production, 
You  Can’t  Take  It  with  You,  to  be 
presented  in  Social  Hall,  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights,  April  30  and  May  1. 

Beginning  with  a Series 

Hopping  knights,  trapped  kings,  and 
two-headed  queens  were  in  the  dreams 
of  CGHS  Chess  Club  members  follow- 
ing Sullivan  High  School’s  tournament 
victory  of  10-0,  Thursday,  January  8. 

Beginning  with  a Noun  and  its 
Appositive 

Two  muddy,  water-soaked  elevens — 
the  green-clad  warriors  of  Wayne  and 
the  gold-jerseyed  sons  of  Cathedral — 
battled  to  a scoreless  deadlock  Friday, 
October  22,  on  the  local  gridiron,  in 
as  thrilling  a struggle  as  the  five-year 
rivalry  between  the  two  schools  has 
produced. 


Beginning  with  a Noun  Clause 

How  money  collected  by  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  aids  the  National  Children’s 
Fund  will  be  explained  in  a play  to  be 
presented  by  the  CGHS  chapter  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  over  radio  station 
CLKX  today  at  5:15. 

Beginning  with  an  Adverbial 
Clause  Showing  Cause 

Because  the  custom  of  awarding  a 
scholarship  plaque  to  the  home  room 
having  the  largest  percentage  of  stu- 
dents on  the  honor  roll  has  not  proved 
satisfactory,  the  senior  scholarship  com- 
mittee has  made  plans  for  a different 
method  for  the  plaque  presentation. 

Beginning  with  an  Adverbial 
Clause  Showing  Concession 

Although  Coach  Burton’s  swimming 
team  failed  to  place  in  the  final  meet 
Saturday  at  New  Trier,  hopes  are  high 
for  a much  improved  squad  next  year. 


Beginning  with  a Prepositionad  Phrase 

With  the  sale  of  6,000  memberships, 
twice  its  goal,  the  week-long  campaign 
of  the  Edmonton  Community  Concert 
series  came  to  a successful  conclusion 
Saturday  evening,  according  to  Mr. 
Norman  Ross,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 


Beginning  with  a Participial  Phrase 

Appearing  in  their  second  outdoor 
meet  of  the  season,  the  Varsity  cinder- 
men  will  travel  to  Winnipeg  tomorrow 
for  the  annual  South  Shore  quadrangle 
meet. 


Beginning  with  an  Infinitive  Phrase 
Showing  Purpose 

To  encourage  membership  in  the 
Girls’  Athletic  Association  for  fresh- 
man girls  next  year,  six  active  members 
will  talk  in  freshman-sophomore  home 
rooms  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  19 
and  20. 
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Writing  the  novelty  lead 

Now  that  you  have  written  several  summary  leads,  you  can 
learn  how  to  enliven  your  stories  with  novelty  leads.  These  are 
leads  that  offer  variation  in  newswriting,  that  give  vitality  to  a 
paper,  and  that  make  reading  a newspaper  interesting.  When- 
ever you  have  some  facts  that  are  not  purely  straight  news  or  that 
may  be  made  much  more  interesting  by  an  original  way  of  pre- 
senting them,  you  may  use  some  type  of  novelty  lead.  You  must 
be  careful  not  to  force  a particular  kind  of  lead,  for  good  writing 
must  always  seem  natural  and  unrestrained.  Here  are  a number 
of  different  kinds: 

The  punch  lead.  When  you  have  one  fact  that  is  extremely 
important  or  startling  you  may  write  it  in  a short,  snappy  sen- 
tence and  set  it  off  in  a paragraph  by  itself.  The  other  details 
needed  to  explain  the  sentence  are  given  in  the  second  para- 
graph. Here  are  two  examples: 

George  Adams  and  Charles  Shaw  are  provincial  finalists  in  the 
Dawson  scholarship  contest. 

The  young  people  of  all  countries  have  the  responsibility  of  in- 
suring the  success  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  background  lead.  Occasionally  the  background  of  an 
event  overshadows  the  individuals  who  participate  in  it.  When 
this  happens,  an  informal  background  lead  will  add  color  and 
interest  to  the  event.  A few  of  the  activities  that  often  lend 
themselves  to  a background  lead  are  school  carnivals,  dances 
gym  exhibitions,  music  festivals,  and  homecoming  football  games. 
Here  is  an  example: 

With  a cheery  “Merry  Christmas”  and  an  eager  “Here  come  the 
magazine  prices,”  CCHS  is  planning  to  chalk  up  another  round  of 
traditional  home-room  programs,  complete  with  decorations  and 
Santa  Clauses  who  are  still  too  young  to  shave. 

The  exclamatory  lead.  For  strong  or  sudden  feeling  an  ex- 
clamatory lead  may  be  used.  Many  high  school  events  will  lend 
themselves  to  a lively  exclamatory  sentence.  Notice  this  example 
of  a lead  for  a story  on  a dance: 
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Here’s  a chance  for  all  gold  diggers! 

The  “Forty-Niners’  Fling,”  a renamed  Junior  Hop,  will  be  held 
Saturday,  April  10,  in  Social  Hall,  according  to  Bud  Delapp,  finance 
chairman. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a lead  for  a vacation  story : 

Spring  vacation  is  here!  No  school  is  scheduled  from  3:04  this 
afternoon  until  March  29,  the  Monday  after  Easter  Sunday. 

Another  appropriate  exclamatory  lead  is  the  one  for  this  story. 
Notice  how  the  exclamation  blends  smoothly  into  the  second 
paragraph. 

It’s  a man’s  world  after  all! 

As  a result  of  the  final  elections  Tuesday,  63  per  cent  of  the 
house-room  officers  are  boys.  No  girls  were  elected  as  presidents, 
but  several  became  vice-presidents. 

The  atmosphere  lead.  This  type  of  lead  helps  to  put  the  read- 
ers in  the  mood  of  an  event.  Notice  how  well  the  following 
example  does  this : 

“Step  right  up!  Get  your  taffy  apples  . . . balloons  . . . pop- 
corn— right  this  way!” 

Here  is  an  example  of  a lead  that  combines  the  atmosphere 
of  Halloween  with  a school  activity: 

Synonymous  with  Halloween  ghosts  and  goblins  are  CCHS’s  mag- 
azine salesmen,  for  when  the  Halloween  season  comes  around,  the 
magazine  sales  campaign  accompanies  it. 

The  direct-quotation  lead.  Sometimes  when  what  is  said  is 
more  striking  or  important  than  the  person  who  said  it,  you 
may  use  a direct-quotation  lead.  This  lead  is  often  used  in  inter- 
view and  speech  report  stories,  but  it  may  be  used  for  regular 
news  stories,  too.  When  you  use  a direct  quotation  for  a lead, 
though,  you  must  be  sure  that  it  blends  smoothly  into  the  story 
and  that  its  position  is  warranted  by  the  other  facts  of  the  story. 
Here  are  two  examples: 

“Past  performances  don’t  mean  a thing  when  two  rivals,  such  as 
the  Blues  and  the  Grays,  battle  in  a traditional  game.” 
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This  is  the  conviction  of  Walter  Anthony,  East  High  football 
coach,  who  maintains  that  for  good  rivalry  the  competition  must  be 
clean,  both  on  and  off  the  gridiron,” 

“We  must  stand  behind  what  we  stand  for  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
World  War  III.” 

Thus  Robert  Kazmayer,  noted  world  traveler,  author,  and  re- 
porter, warned  his  senior  audience  in  a forceful  address  Wednesday 
in  Social  Hall. 

The  question  lead.  A question  should  be  used  as  an  opening 
for  a lead  only  when  the  question  is  the  crux  of  a story.  Here  are 
two  good  examples: 

“How  Can  Students  Know  the  Peoples  of  the  World  Better?” 

This  is  the  theme  of  a program  . . . 

“Do  you#  remember  hiking  up  mountains?  or  “Remember  the 
canoe  trips  we  used  to  take?”  Questions  like  these  will  be  only  a few 
of  those  to  be  asked  at  the  reunion  for  . . . 

The  description  lead.  A well-worded  picture  of  a person  or 
an  event  will  often  bring  a desirable  response  from  a reader. 
High  school  activities  often  lend  themselves  to  this  picturesque 
beginning.  Here  are  examples : 

Dressed  in  togas,  stolas,  and  pallas,  almost  150  Latin  students 
will  attend  their  annual  banquet  tomorrow  evening  at  6:30  in  the 
faculty  dining  room. 

Cinders  will  be  flying  here  tomorrow  when  the  Frosh-Soph  track 
team  plays  host  to  Oak  Park  and  New  Trier  in  its  first  outdoor 
meet  of  the  season. 

Other  types.  There  are  many  other  types  of  novelty  leads, 
some  that  cannot  even  be  classified  as  to  being  a particular  kind. 
A writer’s  imagination  and  ingenuity  are  the  only  restrictions 
upon  this  form  of  beginning.  Read  these  examples  and  see 
whether  you  can  give  names  to  them : 

They  say  that  you  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  but  Mr. 
Potter,  coach  of  the  faculty  all-star  cagers,  was  able  to  make  a 
sufficient  impression  on  his  “aged”  charges  to  whip  them  into  cham- 
pionship form  enough  to  have  the  faculty  team  beat  the  intramural 
basketball  champs,  44-23,  Thursday. 
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“Let’s  do  it  all  over  again.” 

This  was  the  theme  of  home  rooms  104  and  204  as  they  marched 
to  victory  in  their  respective  divisions  of  the  Quadrangle  field  day 
for  the  second  time  in  as  many  years. 

Attention,  all  boys  caught  for  the  “Leap  Year  Leap”! 

Don’t  gnash  and  pant, 

It’s  not  in  vain; 

You’ll  soon  be  out. 

When  she  breaks  that  chain. 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Clip  from  your  school  or  daily  paper  ten  examples  of  novelty 
leads.  Paste  them  on  sheets  of  theme  paper.  Classify  each  lead,  and 
write  several  sentences  in  which  you  discuss  the  appropriateness  of 
the  lead  for  the  story.  Read  several  of  these  leads  to  the  class. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a novelty  lead  for  a topic  of  your  own  choice.  Use  any 
form  that  is  appropriate  to  your  subject.  Be  prepared  to  read  these 
leads  to  the  class.  Your  classmates  will  try  to  identify  the  types  of 
novelty  leads  and  discuss  their  effectiveness. 

Developing  the  story 

When  you  finish  writing  a good  lead  for  your  story,  you  will 
be  certain  to  please  and  interest  your  readers.  To  have  a good 
news  story,  however,  you  must  continue  to  satisfy  your  readers 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  story. 

After  you  have  written  the  lead,  study  your  notes  again  and 
arrange  them  in  the  order  of  decreasing  importance.  A good 
way  to  do  this  is  to  number  the  notes  that  you  wish  to  use  in 
the  order  in  which  you  wish  to  use  them.  In  this  way  you  can 
be  sure  that  you  will  not  omit  any  facts  and  that  you  will  in- 
clude them  in  the  proper  order.  Cross  out  those  notes  which  you 
decide  are  trivial  or  irrelevant. 

In  writing  the  first  paragraph  of  the  body  of  your  story,  you 
must  be  certain  to  make  clear  to  your  reader  that  you  are  start- 
ing to  tell  the  story  all  over  again  in  greater  detail.  Usually  the 
relationship  between  the  lead  and  the  body  is  obvious,  for  you 
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Discarding  the  unimportant  is  vital  to  good  journalism. 


will  begin  to  amplify  the  features  of  the  lead.  The  other  facts 
then  follow  in  logical  order  of  decreasing  importance  or,  in  the 
case  of  adventure  and  many  sports  stories,  in  chronological 
order. 

Each  paragraph  of  a news  story  is  a shorter  unit  of  thought 
than  is  common  in  literary  writing.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
narrowness  of  the  newspaper  column,  the  ease  with  which  short 
paragraphs  may  be  read,  and  the  occasional  necessity  of  cutting 
stories  to  fit  the  space.  Newspaper  paragraphs,  thus,  are  more 
nearly  complete  than  are  those  in  literary  writing.  Emphasis  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  topic  sentence — the  one  that  summarizes 
the  thought  of  the  paragraph — first.  The  other  sentences  merely 
elaborate  this  sentence  just  as  they  do  in  literary  writing.  Co- 
herence is  obtained  by  good  order  and  by  the  completeness  of 
paragraphs  more  often  than  by  formal  transitional  devices. 

In  newswriting,  when  you  have  completed  telling  your  story, 
you  simply  stop.  You  do  not  need  to  fashion  a formal  concluding 
paragraph.  Often  the  last  paragraph  that  you  write  will  not  be 
the  final  paragraph  in  your  printed  story,  for  the  cut-off  may 
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have  been  applied.  This  means  cutting  off  paragraphs  from  the 
bottom  upward  in  order  to  have  the  story  fit  the  space. 

Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Study  the  example  that  follows  as  a model  of  a well-organized 
news  story  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  in  class  the  reasons  for  its 
excellence : 

Drudging  4,682  hours  weekly — in  jobs  ranging  from  pants  stretcher 
to  songbird  for  an  orchestra — nets  261  juniors  and  seniors  $1,903.08 
weekly,  the  Lantern’s  January  “Job-Questionnaire”  survey  reveals. 

One  hundred  thirty-six  girls  and  125  boys  snare  pay  checks  plum- 
meting from  $40  weekly  to  $3.00  weekly,  and  though  clerking  for 
an  average  45  cents  per  hour  is  by  far  the  most  widespread  type  of 
employment,  the  melange  is  greater  than  Heinz  “57  varieties,”  the 
poll  shows. 

The  quiz  also  disclosed  threats  of  a “woman’s  rights”  rampage! 
For  although  they  work  only  a scant  time  longer  than  the  girls, 
junior  and  senior  boys  earn  an  average  of  50  cents  an  hour,  while 
the  girls  average  an  hourly  29  cents. 

However,  not  all  the  fair  sex  are  underpaid.  One  senior  “Dinah 
Shore”  croons  with  an  orchestra  for  $2.00!  And  the  highest  paid 
junior  bangs  the  ivories  for  a dance  studio  for  her  $1.00  hourly 
paycheck. 

Other  senior  gals  draw  $15  per  week,  80  cents  an  hour,  and  a 
nurse’s  aide  bi-weekly  salary  of  $28.  Some  juniors  net  $18  weekly. 

With  one  attaining  a peak  of  $40  for  20  hours  weekly,  senior  lads 
scale  still  greater  financial  heights.  There  is  a pin  setter  who  picks 
’em  up  and  lays  ’em  down  to  the  tune  of  $35  a week.  Senior  male 
employments  are  varied  and  many,  including  fur  glazing,  shoe- 
shining,  glass  installation,  and  janitorial  work. 

Three  among  junior  and  17  among  senior  boys  pay  room  and 
board  at  home.  Five  of  the  junior  girl  wage  earners  and  12  of  the 
seniors  do  likewise. 

Otherwise,  where  does  all  this  affluence  disappear?  Clothes  seem 
to  be  a “must.”  Theaters  lure,  while  special  recreation  depletes 
bankrolls  of  junior  and  senior  boys  and  girls. 

“Saving”  has  almost  disappeared — whereas  it  was  one  of  the 
major  uses  of  money  earned  during  the  boom  war  years.1 

1 This  story  won  first  place  in  the  news  story  division  of  Quill  and  Scroll- 
Scholastic  Writing  Awards,  1948.  It  was  written  by  Journalism  I Pupils  of 
Senior  High  School,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
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1.  What  fact  is  emphasized  in  the  lead  sentence?  Why  is  this 
fact  featured? 

2.  What  questions  does  the  lead  answer? 

3.  How  is  coherence  between  the  lead  paragraph  and  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  body  attained? 

4.  What  is  the  topic  of  each  paragraph  in  the  body?  Outline  the 
story  on  the  board. 

5.  Could  the  cut-off  test  be  applied  to  this  story?  What  informa- 
tion would  be  lost  if  the  last  paragraph  were  omitted? 

6.  Is  this  story  interesting  to  you?  Why  or  why  not? 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Clip  three  stories  from  your  school  or  daily  newspaper  and 
paste  them  on  sheets  of  theme  paper.  Write  a paragraph  beneath 
each  story  in  which  you  analyze  the  story  on  the  basis  of  the  ques- 
tions that  follow  the  prize  winning  news  story  that  you  just  read. 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  a news  story  of  at  least  three  paragraphs  on  a topic  of 
your  own  choice  or  from  facts  which  your  teacher  will  dictate  to 
you.  Write  your  first  draft  and  check  your  story  with  the  questions 
that  follow.  Then  rewrite  your  story  in  final  good  form. 

1.  Is  the  feature  featured? 

2.  Are  the  first  five  or  six  words  specific,  important,  and  interest- 
arousing? 

3.  Are  the  facts  in  the  lead  arranged  in  the  order  of  decreasing 
importance? 

4.  Is  the  lead  sentence  smooth  and  readable? 

5.  Is  the  lead  the  right  length? 

6.  If  a novelty  lead  is  used,  is  it  natural  and  unrestrained? 

7.  Are  the  remaining  paragraphs  arranged  in  the  order  of  de- 
creasing importance? 

8.  Does  each  paragraph  develop  a unit  of  thought? 

9.  Are  the  paragraphs  short  enough? 

10.  Is  the  story  coherent? 

11.  Is  there  good  sentence  variety? 

12.  Is  the  story  free  from  all  errors  in  mechanics? 
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WRITING  THE  INTERVIEW 


Now  that  you  have  written  a number  of  leads  and  straight 
news  stories,  you  are  ready  to  learn  how  to  write  several  special 
kinds  of  newspaper  articles.  The  one  most  closely  related  to  a 
straight  news  story  is  the  interview  story,  for  interviewing  is 
the  basis  of  all  newsgathering.  A reporter  must  talk  with  people 
to  get  facts  and  quotations  for  almost  every  news  story,  even 
when  he  himself  has  been  an  eyewitness. 

An  interview  story  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
secure  through  tactful  questions  a picture  of  the  personality  and 
work  of  an  individual  who  has  done  something  distinctive  in  a 
particular  field.  It  is  little  more  than  putting  into  writing  a 
successful  conversation  in  which,  without  impertinence,  you 
secure  insight  into  the  workings  of  another  person’s  mind.  As  a 
resourceful  reporter,  you  convert  these  thoughts,  opinions,  and 
achievements  of  interesting  people  into  worth-while  newspaper 
copy. 


Understanding  how  to  interview 

Like  all  other  forms  of  writing,  the  interview  has  its  special 
rules.  Some  of  these  you  have  mastered  in  the  news  story.  (See 
pages  215  to  218.)  You  are  familiar  with  the  importance  of 
headlines,  leads,  and  news  paragraphs.  Now  you  need  to  under- 
stand ( 1 ) how  to  make  an  appointment  for  your  interview, 
(2)  how  to  prepare  for  the  interview,  (3)  how  to  conduct  the 
interview,  and  (4)  how  to  close  the  interview. 

How  to  make  an  appointment  for  an  interview.  If  the  person 
whom  you  wish  to  interview  lives  in  your  community,  you  may 
be  able  to  state  your  request  by  means  of  a telephone  call,  a 
courteous  note,  or  through  friends  or  organizations.  A tele- 
phone call  is  the  most  direct  way  and  usually  the  most  satis- 
factory, for  it  saves  your  time  and  enables  you  to  know  at  once 
whether  or  not  the  person  will  grant  you  the  interview.  Before 
you  call  a person,  be  sure  that  you  thoroughly  understand  your 
story  and  that  you  know  how  to  pronounce  the  person’s  name. 
Be  sure  that  you  know  your  schedule  in  order  to  avoid  making 
an  appointment  that  conflicts  with  a previous  engagement. 
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Follow  the  standard  rules  for  a good  telephone  conversation. 
Be  sure  that  you  enunciate  your  name  distinctly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  your  conversation,  that  you  identify  yourself,  and  that 
you  clearly  state  your  purpose.  If  the  person  is  willing  to  grant 
you  an  interview,  set  a time,  date,  and  place  for  the  interview 
that  is  convenient  for  the  interviewee.  Before  you  close  the  con- 
versation, repeat  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  your  appointment 
so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  Be  sure  to  thank  the 
person  to  whom  you  have  talked. 

How  to  prepare  for  the  interview.  In  addition  the  prepara- 
tion that  you  make  for  a regular  interview  for  a straight  news 
story,  you  will  need  to  do  some  additional  planning  to  have  a 
successful  personal  interview.  You  should  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  the  personality  of  your  subject.  He  may  be  interest- 
ing to  you  because  he  is  an  expert  in  business  or  in  one  of  the 
professions.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  interesting  because 
he  has  a human  interest  value  or  because  he  is  in  possession  of 
a particular  set  of  facts.  Find  out  as  much  as  you  can  about  his 
life  and  work.  In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  ask  for  definite 
information  without  wasting  his  time  or  yours. 

You  should  know  in  advance  the  leading  questions  that  you 
will  ask.  In  planning  these  questions  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  answers  must  be  of  interest  to  others.  They  should  pertain 
to  your  interviewee’s  work,  life,  or  personal  interests,  of  course, 
but  in  addition  they  should  be  timely  and,  to  some  extent,  if 
possible,  related  to  your  community  or  your  school. 

How  to  conduct  the  interview.  The  conversation  during  an 
interview  should  move  along  rapidly  with  one  question  leading 
to  another.  By  asking  discussion  questions  rather  than  those  that 
may  be  answered  with  “Yes”  or  “No,”  you  will  not  only  en- 
courage the  interviewee  to  talk  but  you  will  have  a great  deal  of 
information  for  which  you  probably  could  not  plan  questions. 

Be  courteous  and  tactful  during  an  interview.  Consider  your 
interviewee’s  wishes  at  all  times.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  talk 
about  a subject,  do  not  prod  him.  Go  on  to  your  next  question. 

Take  notes  only  when  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  then 
take  down  only  key  words  and  phrases.  By  listening  attentively 
you  will  remember  more  from  key  words  and  phrases  than  from 
more  nearly  complete  notes.  Be  careful  to  take  down  correctly 
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all  dates  and  figures.  If  a person  asks  to  be  quoted  directly  on  a 
matter,  take  down  every  word  that  he  says.  Then  repeat  the  quo- 
tation to  be  sure  that  you  have  it  right. 

A reporter  should  observe  as  well  as  listen.  Notice  mannerisms, 
gestures,  facial  expressions,  and  characteristics  of  dress.  Sometimes 
a facial  expression  or  a particular  gesture  will  help  you  to 
understand  how  a person  feels  about  a subject. 

If  your  interviewee  is  talking  freely  along  fines  that  you  wish 
to  stress,  or  that  you  know  will  interest  your  readers,  do  not  in- 
terrupt him.  Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  the  listener  who  is  par- 
ticularly eager  for  facts  that  will  interest  others.  If,  however,  the 
person  is  talking  about  something  that  is  irrelevant  to  your 
topic,  try  to  ask  a tactful  question  that  will  give  you  the  infor- 
mation that  you  want. 

How  to  close  the  interview.  The  person  to  whom  you  have 
been  talking  has  given  his  time  and  attention.  For  this  kind- 
ness you  should  express  your  sincere  appreciation.  If  your  inter- 
view appears  in  your  school  paper,  mail  the  interviewee  a 
marked  copy  of  the  paper.  Otherwise,  send  him  a corrected  copy 
of  your  interview  when  your  teacher  returns  it  to  you. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Select  a student  to  interview  in  front  of  the  class  a teacher, 
a school  leader,  or  some  person  in  the  community.  On  the  black- 
board, fist  the  information  about  this  person  that  will  help  the 
student  to  conduct  a successful  interview.  Then  plan  the  topic  for 
the  interview  and  fist  the  questions  that  the  student  may  ask.  Next 
conduct  the  interview  during  which  the  other  students  should  take 
notes  just  as  though  they  themselves  were  doing  the  interviewing. 
Submit  these  notes  to  your  teacher  in  the  form  in  which  you  take 
them.  Try  to  organize  the  notes  as  you  write  them  down.  Write 
neatly  and  legibly.  When  the  interviewee  has  gone,  discuss  the 
technique  that  the  student  used.  How  might  the  interview  have 
been  improved? 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Select  some  person  whom  you  wish  to  interview.  The  person 
may  be  interesting  because  of  his  successful  accomplishments,  be- 
cause of  his  opinions  on  current  matters,  because  of  a position  he 
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Choosing  your  questions  carefully  gives  your  interviewee  a chance  to 
talk.  His  story  as  he  tells  it  will  make  interesting  copy. 

holds,  or  because  of  his  travels  and  hobbies.  Write  a paragraph  in 
which  you  describe  how  you  are  going  to  make  the  appointment, 
another  paragraph  in  which  you  tell  who  this  person  is  and  why  he 
is  a good  person  to  interview,  and  a final  paragraph  in  which  you 
discuss  the  topic  and  list  the  leading  questions  for  the  interview. 
Keep  these  paragraphs  when  they  are  returned  to  you,  for  you  may 
use  them  in  the  next  assignment. 

Organizing  the  material 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  interview,  write  your  story.  Or- 
ganize your  notes  just  as  you  did  for  a straight  news  story.  An 
interview  story  has  a lead  (usually  a novelty  lead  of  some  kind) 
and  a body  of  material  which  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  de- 
creasing importance.  Thus  you  will  not  relate  what  your  inter- 
viewee said  in  the  order  in  which  he  said  it.  Instead,  you  will 
group  the  facts  according  to  topics.  If  your  interviewee  is  a famous 
pilot,  you  may  begin,  for  example,  by  quoting  him  on  his  record- 
breaking  flight  and  then  telling  about  other  outstanding  flights 
that  he  has  made.  Next  you  might  give  his  early  life,  his  interest 
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in  aviation,  or  his  preparation  to  become  an  aviator.  In  between 
direct  and  indirect  quotations  you  may  tell  how  he  spoke  or 
how  he  looked.  Although  you  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
space  to  the  interviewee’s  opinions  and  thoughts  and  to  facts 
about  his  life,  do  not  hesitate  to  enliven  your  interview  with 
amusing  anecdotes.  Occasionally  some  mention  of  the  place 
where  the  interview  occurred  will  add  interest. 

Interviews  may  be  written  in  the  first  person  if  that  will  add 
interest  to  the  story.  Most  interviews,  however,  are  written  in 
the  third  person,  in  a style  similar  to  a news  story.  These  stories 
follow  this  pattern: 

1.  Use  a summary  or  novelty  lead  in  which  an  opinion  or 
statement  of  the  interviewee  is  given,  his  identification,  and  any 
other  of  the  five  W’s  and  H that  may  be  important. 

2.  Alternate  direct  or  indirect  quotations.  Try  to  avoid  the 
overuse  of  said.  Use  it  only  when  you  wish  to  say  that  a state- 
ment was  made.  Use  more  specific  words,  such  as  explained,  re- 
plied, declared,  asked,  chuckled,  or  asserted. 

3.  Rarely  mention  the  questions  asked.  A reader  can  tell  from 
the  information  what  the  questions  were.  He  is  reading  to  dis- 
cover the  answers,  not  the  questions. 

4.  The  emphasis  depends  upon  the  type  of  interview.  If  the 
interview  is  an  opinion  story,  be  sure  to  play  up  the  inter- 
viewee’s opinions;  if  the  interview  is  mostly  a personality  story, 
then  the  person’s  appearance,  gestures,  mannerisms,  and  accom- 
plishments should  be  given  the  emphasis.  If  the  interview  is 
specifically  for  information,  then,  of  course,  the  facts  should  be 
emphasized. 

Read  this  prize-winning  interview,  and  notice  how  the  writer 
combines  information  with  the  personality  of  his  subject  into 
an  extremely  interesting  story. 

“Keep  ’em  laughing”  could  well  be  the  motto  of  Don  Tobin,  the 
famous  cartoonist  who  lives  near  Fitch  on  New  London  Road  in 
Mystic.  His  creations  do  just  that,  tickling  the  ribs  of  readers  of 
such  popular  magazines  as  Collier’s  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Seated  at  his  drawing  board,  32-year-old  Mr.  Tobin,  tall,  well- 
built,  dressed  in  casual  sport  clothes  and  loafers,  seemed  lost  in  a 
forest  of  brushes,  pens,  ink  bottles,  T squares,  and  angles.  His  jet- 
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black  hair,  slightly  graying  at  the  temples,  gave  him  an  impressive 
appearance.  “My  method  is  really  simple,”  he  explained  in  a pleasant 
voice.  “Instead  of  sitting  down  in  a corner  and  trying  hard  to 
think  of  an  idea,  I leaf  casually  through  some  magazines.  If  I see  a 
woman  entering  a car,  for  instance,  I ask  myself,  ‘What’s  funny 
about  that?’  ” 

Finally  getting  results,  he  proceeds  to  draw  it  out.  “You  think 
you  know  what  an  object  like  a bicycle  looks  like  until  you  try  to 
draw  one.”  His  small  studio  is  filled  with  catalogues  and  piles  of 
old  magazines  which  he  keeps  at  hand  for  quick  reference. 

Putting  the  rough  draft  on  ordinary  typewriter  paper,  he  later 
redraws  it  on  bristol  board,  a thick  smooth  pasteboard.  Then  he  inks 
over  the  pencil  lines  with  careful,  smooth  motions  and  shades  in 
the  drawing  with  ink  wash  to  produce  a flat  tone  effect.  He  very 
seldom  uses  pens,  preferring  brushes  because  of  their  smoothness 
and  flexibility.  “Pens  are  often  scratchy,”  he  asserted,  “and  the  points 
have  to  be  changed  every  time  one  wants  to  draw  a different  thick- 
ness of  line.  All  types  of  lines  may  be  drawn,  however,  using  one 
brush.  On  the  other  hand,  many  cartoonists  use  pens  and  produce 
excellent  work.  I guess  it’s  all  a matter  of  taste.” 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  twisting  a pencil,  Mr.  Tobin  went 
briefly  over  his  background.  Originally  from  Long  Beach,  California, 
where  he  was  editor  of  his  high  school  newspaper,  he  went  on  to  the 
University  of  California,  choosing  an  art  course  there.  He  also 
broadened  his  knowledge  of  art  by  attending  night  school  later  on. 
After  college  he  was  employed  by  Walt  Disney,  working  on  such 
famous  animated  movies  as  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs , 
Bambi,  Pinocchio,  Dumbo,  and  Fantasia. 

Advised  Mr.  Tobin,  “If  a high  school  student  is  really  interested 
in  becoming  a cartoonist,  there  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  begin 
his  plans  and  preparations.  The  importance  of  art  courses  can  never 
be  overemphasized.  There  are  many  books  on  the  market  intended 
to  teach  the  reader  how  to  draw.  One  particularly  good  book  which 
has  great  merit  is  Cartooning  for  Everybody,  by  Lawrence  Lariar.” 

To  prove  cartooning  isn’t  as  simple  as  it  sounds,  Mr.  Tobin 
opened  a near-by  cabinet  and  brought  forth  a stack,  nearly  two  feet 
high,  of  cartoons.  “These  are  my  rejections,”  he  said. 

Cartooning  is  a career  well  worth  trying  for  if  you  have  the  ability 
and  the  all-important  sense  of  humor.1 

— Ivan  Robinson 

1 This  story  won  first  place  in  the  interview  division  of  the  Quill  and  Scroll- 
Scholastic  contest,  1948.  It  was  written  by  Ivan  Robinson,  Robert  E.  Fitch 
School,  Groton,  Connecticut. 
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Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Conduct  the  interview  that  you  planned  in  assignment  B on 
page  233.  Write  your  story,  and  then  rewrite  it  before  you  hand  it 
in.  Your  teacher  will  select  the  best  stories  to  be  read  before  the  class. 


WRITING  THE  FEATURE  STORY 

A feature  is  written  to  enlighten  or  entertain  the  reader  or 
to  do  both.  It  differs  from  the  news  story  in  that  the  material 
contained  is  chosen  chiefly  for  its  human  interest,  not  for  its 
news  value.  The  information  need  not  be  recent  nor  of  great 
importance,  but  it  must  appeal  to  a large  number  of  people.  Its 
entertainment  value  comes  somewhat  from  the  subject  but  far 
more  from  the  style. 

The  feature  is  not  confined  to  one  section  of  the  paper.  It  may 
be  found  in  an  important  place  on  the  first  page,  sandwiched 
in  with  the  news  in  any  section,  or  next  to  the  editorials. 


Knowing  the  kinds  of  features 

Two  classes  of  feature  stories  are  (1)  the  general  feature  and 
( 2 ) the  timely  feature. 

A general  feature  must  be  on  a subject  which  the  editor,  by 
experience,  knows  that  the  public  will  nearly  always  read.  A 
popular  feature  of  this  type  might  concern  a unique  business, 
an  unusual  educational  activity,  the  home-town  boy  who  is  suc- 
ceeding in  Montreal,  a hobby  of  a prominent  person,  an  inter- 
view with  a citizen  who  has  known  famous  people,  who  has  lived 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  or  who  has  had  surprising  experiences. 

One  feature  writer  found  an  old  lady  who  had  lived  for  years 
in  a large  city  but  had  never  been  out  of  her  neighborhood.  She 
took  the  woman  on  a day’s  tour,  visiting  parks,  restaurants, 
stores,  and  skyscrapers,  with  the  result  that  she  produced  a most 
interesting  account  of  the  reactions  and  comments  of  her  guest. 
The  feature  closed  with  this  remark  by  the  old  lady:  “When  you 
want  to  see  another  resurrection  of  the  dead,  take  me  to  the  city 
again.” 
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You  may  not  find  old  ladies  who  have  never  been  to  the  city, 
but  you  can  find  friends  who  have  never  seen  a football  game, 
never  visited  your  school,  or  never  eaten  in  a school  cafeteria. 

A timely  feature  usually  oatches  the  attention  of  both  the  editor 
and  the  reader  more  readily  than  does  an  article  on  a general 
subject.  Common  subjects  for  this  kind  of  feature  are  seasons, 
holidays,  celebrations  and  anniversaries.  “Let’s  Find  a Cool  Spot,” 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  parks  and  swimming  pools,  attracted 
readers  on  a hot  summer  day.  On  Remembrance  Day  a timely 
headline  read,  “Canadian  Heroes  of  World  War  I.” 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Find  in  your  school  or  daily  newspaper  examples  of  general  and 
timely  feature  stories.  Clip  them  from  the  paper  and  paste  them  on 
sheets  of  theme  paper.  Beneath  each  one  write  the  identification, 
and  in  a few  sentences  tell  why  you  like  or  dislike  the  story.  Tell  also 
the  reasons  why  you  think  that  the  story  is  or  is  not  well  written. 


DeveEoping  the  feature 

Unlike  the  news  story  and  the  interview  story,  the  feature 
does  not  demand  a specified  form.  Nevertheless,  there  are  definite 
requirements  which  every  feature  must  meet.  The  most  important 
ones  are  as  follows: 

A striking  lead.  Most  people  read  features  after  they  have 
read  the  news.  They  may  have  spent  considerable  time  on  the 
paper  and  may  be  ready  to  toss  it  aside  unless  a feature  catches 
their  interest. 

The  lead  may  be  a striking  sentence,  such  as,  “One  ton  of 
jelly,  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  cookies,  five  tons  of  beef,  two 
tons  of  sausages — this  is  not  the  menu  for  a giant  nor  the  rations 
for  an  army.  It  is  a very  small  part  of  the  provision  list  for  the 
Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition.” 

Another  effective  lead  is  a challenging  question  o^  exclama- 
tion. A feature  on  Thanksgiving  Day  began  this  way:  “Do  you 
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happen  to  recall  that  the  word  thank  comes  from  the  same  root 
as  the  word  think?”  (See  pages  224  to  226  on  novelty  leads. 
Nearly  all  of  the  kinds  mentioned  there  may  be  used  for  feature 
stories.) 

Accurate  statements.  A feature  story  must  be  just  as  accurate 
as  a news  story.  Since  all  topics  should  be  carefully  chosen,  facts 
need  not  be  exaggerated  or  imagined.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
stretching  the  truth  in  a feature  article.  If  the  truth  is  not  in- 
teresting, discard  the  subject. 

Good  taste.  The  effect  of  a feature  should  be  pleasing  and  sat- 
isfying. No  writer  should  submit  an  article  that  might  give  offense 
to  readers  either  as  to  the  topic  or  as  to  its  treatment.  It  must 
not  be  oversentimental,  crude,  or  unpleasantly  satirical. 

Suitable  length.  The  topic  determines  the  length  of  a feature, 
but  no  story  should  give  the  impression  of  being  dragged  out. 
To  have  proportion  and  clearness,  the  story  needs  to  be  built 
around  one  idea. 

Appropriate  tone.  The  tone  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
subject.  A serious  topic  must  not  be  treated  humorously  or 
lightly.  Features  that  have  humor  are  truly  entertaining,  but 
those  in  which  the  humor  is  forced  are  usually  flat  failures. 


Assignment 


CSass  discussion  . . . 

Read  the  feature  stories  that  follow  and  discuss  them  in  class 
in  respect  to  the  questions  below.  As  you  read  them,  note  your  re- 
action to  them.  No  doubt  some  of  them  will  recall  experiences  that 
you  have  had  and  will,  therefore,  mean  more  to  you  than  others 
which  are  written  about  situations  unfamiliar  to  you.  These  ques- 
tions will  be  valuable  as  the  basis  for  your  analysis. 

1.  Why  did  the  reporter  write  a feature  instead  of  a news  story? 

2.  Is  the  feature  principally  informative  or  entertaining? 
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3.  Does  your  interest  lag  in  any  part  of  the  story?  If  so,  why? 

4.  Is  the  lead  appropriate?  Is  it  interesting  to  you? 

5.  By  what  means — action,  comparisons,  unusual  expressions,  de- 
scriptive words,  or  humor — did  the  writer  keep  your  interest  stimu- 
lated? 


MOVING  DAY  FOR  NELLIi 

An  East  Indian  elephant,  weighing  a couple  of  tons  or  so  and 
bearing  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Nellie,  moved  into  the  tenement 
house  at  336  East  Thirty-fourth  Street  yesterday  morning  carrying 
her  trunk  with  her.  At  or  about  the  same  hour  most  of  the  other 
tenants  moved  out.  Andrew  Diehl,  the  owner  of  the  tenement,  spoke 
quite  sharply  about  the  matter;  but  several  thousand  people  who 
saw  Nellie  moving  in  appeared  to  be  having  a really  good  time. 

Nellie’s  uptown  residence  was  the  Hippodrome.  She  wasn’t  ex- 
actly an  old  resident  either,  for  she  moved  in  there  no  longer  ago 
than  Friday  morning,  coming  directly  from  the  steamship  Georgia 
on  the  recommendation  of  a traveling  companion,  one  Alfredo  Rossi, 
who  told  her  that  it  was  a good  place  to  live  and  that  he  thought 
between  them  they  could  do  themselves  some  good  in  the  way  of 
making  a living. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Rossi,  Nellie’s  companions  of  the  voyage 
included  three  more  elephants,  Petie,  Rosa,  and  Pierrette.  Professor 
Rossi  having  some  influence  with  them,  too,  they  also  went  along 
to  board  with  Nellie  at  the  Hippodrome. 

Professor  Rossi  came  around  very  early  yesterday  morning  to  put 
the  elephants  through  a little  drill  preparatory  to  going  into  the 
performance  regularly  tomorrow  afternoon.  All  would  have  con- 
tinued well  had  Nellie  been  accustomed  to  having  pigs  in  the  house. 
But  Nellie  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a pig  was  out  of  place  in 
the  same  house  with  her.  At  all  events,  when  she  heard  that  pig 
squeal  and  saw  him  come  romping  over  the  stage,  she  gave  one  wild 
blast  of  her  trumpet  and  determined  to  go  elsewhere. 

Once  in  Forty-ninth  Street  Nellie  turned  toward  the  east.  She  was 
closely  pursued  by  Bill  Milligan,  a Hippodrome  groom,  who  en- 
deavored with  the  aid  of  a shovel  to  dissuade  her  from  her  intention 
to  travel.  The  fact  remains  that  Nellie  proceeded  eastward  as  far  as 
Fifth  Avenue.  Here  she  turned  to  the  south.  As  she  approached 
Forty-second  Street,  Traffic  Policeman  John  Finnerty  raised  one 
commanding  hand,  thereby  stopping  all  traffic  that  had  been  previ- 
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ously  headed  in  Nellie’s  direction.  For  a moment,  he  says,  he  thought 
of  arresting  her,  but  abandoned  the  idea,  thinking  perhaps  it  would 
be  making  too  much  of  a trifling  infraction  of  the  traffic  rules  by  a 
stranger  in  the  city. 

It  looked  so  lonesome  in  Forty-second  Street  that  Nellie  turned 
southward  again  when  she  got  to  Second  Avenue  until  a few  seconds 
after  Nellie  turned  the  corner,  but  they  all  seemed  to  be  in  some 
haste  and  went  away  from  there  before  Nellie  could  come  up  to 
them.  In  fact,  Second  Avenue  was  so  solitary  a place  that  when 
Nellie  got  to  Thirty-fourth  Street,  she  thought  she  would  try  that 
just  for  luck. 

She  probably  would  have  continued  right  on  the  ferry  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  a fire  engine  and  hose  cart  galloped 
through  First  Avenue  and  Thirty-first  Street.  Nellie  was  not  inter- 
ested in  fire  engines.  She  took  to  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  336  and 
seemed  to  say  to  herself,  “This  is  the  place  I’ve  been  looking  for.” 

She  entered  the  doorway  at  the  number.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
Henry  Gruner’s  barber  shop.  Henry  was  shaving  a customer  when 
Nellie  passed  his  window.  The  customer  left  the  chair  so  promptly 
that  he  nearly  had  his  throat  cut  and  disappeared  down  the  street 
with  the  towel  still  around  his  neck.  Nellie  walked  right  through  the 
narrow  hall,  taking  with  her  a segment  of  the  balustrade.  The  door 
that  leads  into  the  back  yard  was  not  built  to  accommodate  ele- 
phants, but  Nellie  managed  to  wiggle  through  it,  though  she 
knocked  down  about  half  the  coping  in  the  process. 

Meantime,  Professor  Rossi  and  his  staff  of  assistants  had  been 
trailing  the  wandering  Nellie.  She  was  never  out  of  their  sight,  but 
they  never  could  quite  catch  up  with  her  because  there  were  so  many 
people  in  the  streets  who  had  important  engagements  and  were  try- 
ing their  best  to  fill  them.  But  by  the  time  Nellie  had  moved  in, 
Rossi  and  his  force  had  arrived.  There  were  also  the  police  reserves 
from  three  stations,  several  fire  companies  with  hooks  and  ladders, 
a squad  of  mounted  cops,  the  entire  force  from  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  and  enough  spectators  to  do  credit  to  a Chicago-New  York 
baseball  game  at  the  Polo  Grounds. 

Vainly  did  Professor  Rossi  endeavor  to  coax  Nellie  out  by  the  way 
she  had  made  entrance.  Nothing  could  budge  her.  In  the  meantime, 
Rossi’s  assistants  had  thoughtfully  led  Petie,  Rosa,  and  Pierrette 
down  from  the  Hippodrome  and  lined  them  up  in  Thirty-third 
street.  When  Nellie  looked  through  the  fence  and  saw  her  merry 
companions,  she  let  out  trumpet  peals  of  delight  and  all  but  fell  on 
their  necks.  So  they  marched  her  out  into  Thirty-third  Street  and 
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back  to  the  Hippodrome  without  further  incident  of  note.  And  con- 
sidering the  pains  she  took  to  get  into  her  Thirty-fourth  Street  tene- 
ment, she  left  with  extraordinary  little  regret.1 

RIGHT  RACE  RELATIONS 

Is  there  anything  quite  equal  to  the  thrill  and  glamor  of  acting? 
Judging  from  the  crowd  of  girls  assembled  in  our  large  auditorium, 
one  would  consider  it  a matchless  honor.  As  the  final  tryouts  pro- 
ceeded, one  by  one  aspiring  actresses  tried  their  hand  at  recreating 
the  characters  of  Shakespeare’s  ladies.  Delicate,  flighty  Ophelias; 
hot-tempered  Katharines;  sweet,  lovelorn  Juliets;  wise,  sedate  Por- 
tias; wistful,  dreamy  Desdemonas;  suave,  sophisticated  Cleopatras — 
all  offered  their  talents  for  our  major  production,  “When  Shake- 
speare’s Ladies  Meet.” 

Probably  the  most  coveted  part  of  all  was  that  of  Cleopatra.  Mrs. 
Jones  was  finding  it  most  difficult  to  eliminate  the  many  hopeful 
girls.  “Casting  days  are  hectic  ones,”  she  groaned.  “I  hate  to  break 
the  hearts  of  so  many  sincere  young  people.”  A small  group  of 
“mourners”  were  sitting  in  one  corner  of  the  room  while  a girl  slyly 
drying  her  eyes  slipped  out  of  the  door.  Mrs.  Jones  had  now  nar- 
rowed her  candidates  down  to  three  eligible  Cleopatras,  none  of 
whom  was  exactly  what  she  wanted. 

A few  minutes  later  the  heavy  main  door  opened  and  a large  Negro 
girl  entered  the  room.  Her  beautiful  features  against  her  smooth 
dark  skin  gave  a most  pleasing  sensation.  She  shyly  approached  Mrs. 
Jones  and  asked  if  she  might  try  out  for  the  part. 

The  three  main  candidates  stood  back  and  paid  little  attention 
to  the  earnest  girl.  As  a low,  full  voice  rang  forth,  they  pricked  up 
and  listened.  The  auditorium  was  silent  as  the  young  Negro  read 
on.  All  listening  were  transfixed  in  their  seats.  She  finished  the  pas- 
sage and  turned  to  Mrs.  Jones.  Everyone  knew  her  decision  before 
she  voiced  it.  The  girl’s  race  made  no  difference.  She  had  made  Cleo- 
patra live  as  none  of  the  others  had,  and  that  was  what  mattered. 
The  rejected  candidates  shed  no  tears.  Deep  in  their  hearts  they  were 
glad. 

At  the  awards  night  near  the  end  of  the  year,  an  award  was  made 
that  was  formerly  unheard  of  in  our  school.  The  drama  citation  for 
outstanding  dramatic  work  was  presented  to  Mary  Brown — a Negro.2 

— Mary  Ashwell 

1 By  permission  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

2 This  story  won  first  place  in  the  extemporaneous  feature  story  division  of 
Chicago  Scholastic  Press  Guild  contest,  1946.  It  was  written  by  Mary  Ashwell, 
Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Choose  a topic  for  a feature  story  of  your  own  from  the  list  of 
suggestions  that  follows  or  select  your  own  topic.  Before  you  write, 
review  the  five  requirements  that  every  feature  story  must  meet. 
Remember  that  a feature  story  depends  upon  good  reporting  for 
its  facts.  Do  not  create  from  your  imagination. 

1.  Good  Cheer  Christmas  Fund 

2.  The  pet  cat  (or  dog)  of  an  invalid  child  has  disappeared 

3.  A policeman,  engineer,  or  conductor  retires 

4.  Prizes  won  by  local  boys  at  the  stock  show  or  exhibition 

5.  Girls  in  your  school  win  honors  for  serving  or  cooking 

6.  What  the  students  eat  for  lunch — a lunchroom  story 

7.  The  story  of  the  naming  of  your  school 

8.  The  work  of  the  janitors — their  pet  peeves 

9.  Odd  facts  that  you  have  learned  in  a science  course 

10.  Christmas  customs  in  other  countries 


WRITING  THE  EDITORIAL 

The  editorial  is  a brief,  impersonal  essay  about  significant 
news.  It  seeks  to  drive  home  one  truth  or  to  emphasize  one 
fact  in  such  a way  as  to  stimulate  thought  and  influence  public 
opinion.  Its  style  is  generally  clear,  dignified,  and  persuasive. 
Despite  its  importance,  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  parts 
of  high  school  papers.  Too  many  high  school  editorials  are  written 
on  trivial  subjects,  and  many  of  them  preach  to  their  readers. 
Editorials  never  will  be  read  unless  they  come  to  mean  some- 
thing to  their  readers.  Let  us  discover  how  to  write  significant 
and  meaningful  editorials. 

Understanding  the  purposes  of  editorials 

Editorials  are  written  to  serve  several  purposes.  These  pur- 
poses are  as  follows: 

1 .To  interpret  significant  news  or  to  comment  upon  it.  Per- 
haps your  high  school  has  adopted  a new  report  card  or  the 
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school  day  has  been  lengthened  or  shortened.  An  editorial  of  ex- 
planation could  be  written  to  give  the  students  the  detailed  reasons 
for  the  changes.  Maybe  a new  guidance  department  has  been 
established.  If  so,  you  could  comment  upon  it  and  explain  how 
much  more  effective  counseling  will  be  with  this  new  organization. 
Students  will  be  interested  in  editorials  written  on  these  topics 
because  such  topics  closely  affect  student  lives. 

2 . To  criticize  undesirable  school,  community,  or  national 
conditions  that  affect  the  lives  of  students.  From  time  to  time 
high  school  editorials  should  point  out  the  good  and  bad  features 
of  some  situation  or  organization  mentioned  in  the  news.  It  may 
be  a school  problem,  such  as  insufficient  space  on  the  parking 
lot,  too  few  students  taking  part  in  extracurricular  activities,  or 
too  few  boys  as  school  leaders.  It  may  be  a national  problem, 
such  as  universal  military  training,  reduction  of  the  voting  age 
to  eighteen,  or  increased  funds  for  education.  Editorials  of  this 
kind  should  not  criticize  without  giving  constructive  suggestions. 
Too  often  high  school  students  write  editorials  criticizing  the 
school  administration  for  not  doing  this  or  that  without  first 
making  a thorough  investigation  into  the  problem  and  without 
knowing  how  to  solve  the  problem. 

3.  To  praise  some  worthy  cause,  eulogize  a prominent  person, 
or  support  a timely  local  or  national  project.  Many  high  school 
students  and  organizations  are  deserving  of  praise.  When  the 
basketball  team  completes  a highly  successful  season  or  when 
the  music  department  presents  an  excellent  concert,  an  appre- 
ciative editorial  would  be  appropriate.  Individual  students  and 
faculty  members  often  make  significant  contributions  to  the  school, 
and  they  appreciate  having  their  efforts  recognized.  Community 
organizations  often  contribute  generously  in  various  ways  to 
the  school.  An  editorial  of  appreciation  would  be  excellent  public 
relations  between  the  school  and  these  organizations. 

4 .To  entertain  readers.  This  is  one  purpose  that  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  high  school  editorial  writers,  but  each  year  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  editorials  in  a high  school  paper  should 
be  of  the  literary  type.  This  type  should  grow  out  of  school  life 
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just  like  the  other  editorials.  An  editorial  on  safety  might  be 
of  this  type.  (See  example  on  page  250.)  Besides  entertaining 
a reader  it  teaches  a lesson  much  more  effectively  than  an  ordinary 
“preachy”  editorial. 


Assignment 


Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Clip  four  editorials  from  your  school  or  daily  paper,  and  paste 
them  on  sheets  of  theme  paper.  Try  to  find  an  example  that  illus- 
trates each  of  the  four  preceding  purposes.  Write  the  general  pur- 
pose beneath  each  editorial.  Be  prepared  to  read  and  discuss  your 
editorials  in  class. 


Class  discussion  . . . 

B.  Bring  to  class  the  front  page  of  your  school  or  local  paper. 
Check  any  news  stories  that  suggest  ideas  for  good  editorials.  In  class 
discuss  how  each  could  be  developed  according  to  a given  purpose. 
What  other  topics  would  be  suitable  for  editorials  in  your  high 
school  paper?  Discuss  these  topics  and  explain  what  approach  you 
would  take  to  them. 


Understanding  the  forms  of  editorials 

Although  there  is  no  set  form  of  editorial  construction,  many 
editorials  follow  the  pattern  of  stating  the  situation  in  the  first 
paragraph  and  giving  in  succeeding  paragraphs  the  details  that 
develop  it.  Often  no  concluding  or  summarizing  paragraph  is 
written.  A reader  is  left  to  form  his  opinion  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  presented  in  the  body.  An  important  point  for  high  school 
editorial  writers  to  remember  is  that  editorials  are  not  simple 
essays  written  from  a person’s  imagination.  They  must  be  just 
as  factual  as  a good  news  story.  An  editorial  writer  must  be  a 
reporter  as  well  as  a person  who  knows  how  to  mold  public 
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opinion.  He  should  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  on 
the  staff. 

Even  though  there  is  no  set  form  for  an  editorial,  there  are 
a number  of  criteria  which  a successful  editorial  will  follow. 

Here  is  such  a list:  1 

1.  The  form  and  style  may  vary  with  the  content  and  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  and  will  depend  on  the  writer’s  ingenuity 
and  originality. 

2.  An  editorial  must  have  a purpose,  and  it  must  accomplish 
its  purpose. 

3.  It  must  make  the  reader  think. 

4.  The  style  must  be  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Originality 
and  an  engaging  breeziness  are  helpful. 

5.  The  writing  must  be  clear,  vigorous,  direct,  and  simple. 

6.  The  diction  must  be  exact,  not  ambiguous. 

7.  The  editorial  must  reflect  clear,  logical  thinking.  It  must 
give  evidence  of  accurate  knowledge. 

8.  The  editorial  must  be  fair  and  sincere. 

9.  The  title  should  be  magnetic  or  challenging;  it  should 
draw  the  reader  into  the  subject. 

10.  The  opening  sentence  should  follow  the  same  principles 
employed  in  any  good  sales  letter — it  should  be  an  attention- 
getter. 

1 1 . The  paragraphs  should  be  comparatively  Short. 

12.  The  editorial  should  be  brief  and  pointed. 

13.  The  subject  matter  should  be  of  significance  to  students. 
The  writer  should  keep  in  mind  that  youth  today  is  interested 
in  more  than  school  activities. 

14.  The  editorial  should  be  closely  related  to  a real  news 
event  or  a real  problem. 

15.  The  editorial  should  make  its  point  without  “preaching.” 

1 This  list  was  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Scholastic  Press  Guild  and  is  used  by 
courtesy  of  that  group. 
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Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Read  the  editorials  that  follow  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  them 
in  class  to  determine  how  well  they  exemplify  the  preceding  criteria. 

1 

Notice  how  directly  and  simply  the  writer  of  this  editorial  ex- 
plains a school  problem.  He  has  investigated  his  topic  and  he  knows 
his  subject.  His  presentations  of  it  will  convince  his  readers.  Notice, 
too,  how  he  has  used  the  “editorial  we.” 

A FINANCIAL  DEBACLE 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  this  school  has  been  more  or  less 
a financial  miracle  since  its  inception  ten  years  ago,  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  the  bubble  is  ready  to  burst.  The  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Student  Organization  is  the  one  committee  which  is  consistently 
avoided  by  party  members  interested  in  “political  plums.”  Working 
on  it  is  at  best  a thankless  job  and  produces  more  headaches  per 
member  than  any  of  the  sundry  other  offices  and  committees  in  the 
school  organization.  Their  latest  problem  is  this:  Expenditures  have 
hit  a ridiculously  high  amount  when  compared  to  income,  and  obvi- 
ously something  drastic  will  have  to  be  done. 

This  school,  it  must  be  realized,  with  an  enrollment  of  only  2300, 
is  supporting  eight  varsity  teams — only  two  of  which  contribute 
monetarily  themselves — and  numerous  other  squads,  publications, 
and  clubs.  Rising  costs  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  cut  down 
on  expenditures  to  any  degree,  and  therefore  the  only  other  way  the 
problem  can  be  solved  is  to  increase  the  income. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  procuring 
roughly  $2000  extra  per  year  to  make  both  ends  meet  comfortably. 
The  outgrowth  of  the  crisis  was  the  new  Student  Purchase  Plan. 

The  workings  of  the  plan  are  relatively  simple.  Each  student  will 
invest  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  term,  and  then  this  semiannual 
lump  sum  will  be  transferred  immediately  to  the  S.O.  for  use  in 
disbursements.  The  students  will  receive  cards  which  will  enable 
them  to  purchase  all  store  items  at  cost,  plus  many  more  items  which 
are  not  in  stock  but  which  could  be  ordered,  as  typewriters,  expen- 
sive fountain  pens,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  wholeheartedly  behind  the  plan  and  see  no  bar  to  its  even- 
tual success  provided  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  student  body  con- 
scientiously supports  it.  In  the  recent  referendum  only  about  three- 
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fourths  of  those  voting  deemed  the  plan  worthy  of  their  approval. 
Why  anybody  could  see  fit  to  vote  against  it  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, because,  the  way  we  see  it,  if  school  supplies  alone  were 
purchased  through  the  store  each  term,  the  dollar  invested  would 
easily  be  consumed  and  the  chances  are  good  that  a profit  would  be 
realized  from  the  investment.  If  a major  purchase  were  made,  the 
saving  would  constitute  many  times  this  amount.1 

— Fred  Caplan 


2 


The  following  editorial  subtly  criticizes  a national,  even  a world, 
problem  that  affects  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Is  this  editorial  effective? 


LET'S  BUILD  A WORLD! 

Three  little  boys  about  five  years  old  were  sitting  together  on  a 
sidewalk.  One  little  boy  with  curly  black  hair  and  dark  skin  was 
building  a bridge  with  his  set  of  black  blocks.  Another  little  boy 
with  blond  hair,  fair  skin,  and  rosy  cheeks  was  building  a house  with 
a set  of  yellow  blocks.  A third  little  boy  with  short  red  hair  and 
freckles  was  building  a tower  with  a set  of  red  blocks.  Their  houses 
and  bridges  and  towers  kept  falling  down,  but  each  time  they  would 
build  them  up  again,  and  as  they  played  they  talked. 

“My  daddy  says  that  you’re  different  from  me.  You’re  a Jew.” 

“Different?  How?” 

“I  dunno.” 

“An’  you’re  different  ’cause  you’re  a Protestant.” 

“You’re  a Catholic.  You’re  different  too.” 

“Why?” 

“Different?  Dunno.” 

“Nope.  Me  neither.” 

There  is  a pause. 

“I  like  to  play  blocks.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“Me  too,  but  everything  falls  down.” 

“Need  more  blocks.” 

“Let’s  put  ’em  all  together.” 

“Yup — what’ll  we  build?” 

“Its  gotta  be  somethin’  big.” 

“Bigger  than  anythin’  in  the  world.” 

1 This  editorial  won  first  prize  in  the  editorial  division  of  the  Quill  and  Scroll- 
Scholastic  contest,  1948.  It  was  written  by  Fred  Caplan,  High  School  of 
Science,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
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“Let’s  build  a world!” 

For  fifteen  minutes  they  worked  together  quietly  and  happily, 
building  a world.  And  then  three  men  came  running  up,  each  call- 
ing his  own  son  and  glancing  suspiciously  at  the  others.  The  three 
little  boys  said  nothing  as  they  were  picked  up  and  carried  away. 
And  before  each  man  left,  he  grabbed  up  the  blocks  that  his  son 
had  been  using  to  help  build  a world.1 

— Betty  Ann  Besch 
3 

In  this  next  editorial,  which  supports  a national  project,  the 
writer  considered  her  readers’  interests  by  localizing  the  lead.  Notice 
what  a thorough  job  of  reporting  was  necessary  to  obtain  all  of  the 
facts  that  are  included. 


THE  DIMES  MARCH  ON 

Polio  struck  eleven  Evanston  residents  last  year. 

For  each  of  these  eleven  cases,  the  Cook  County  Chapter  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  spent  an  average  of 
$2000  for  medical  care. 

Where  does  the  Cook  County  Chapter  obtain  its  funds? 

From  you — from  your  contributions  to  the  March  of  Dimes. 

Evanston’s  quota  for  the  Tenth  Annual  March  of  Dimes  is  $20,- 
000,  less  than  the  amount  provided  last  year  by  the  Cook  County 
Chapter  for  our  polio-stricken  residents,  and  $8,000  more  than  was 
donated  by  Evanston  in  1947.  Besides  this  sum  spent  on  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  afflicted  by  the  disease,  $36,461.61  was  distributed 
to  Evanston  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  polio. 

Of  the  $750,000,  the  1948  quota  for  Cook  County,  one-half  of  the 
contributions  will  remain  in  the  county  to  pay  medical  bills  for 
local  patients  and  the  other  half  will  be  used  for  research  and  emer- 
gency epidemic  aid. 

If  enough  money  is  donated  to  enable  scientists  to  experiment  and 
to  find  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  polio  at  any  one  of  the  eighty-three 
universities  equipped  for  infantile  paralysis  reasearch,  the  March  of 
Dimes  will  realize  one  of  its  most  important  aims.  But  research  can- 
not be  carried  on  without  funds  to  pay  skilled  technicians  and 
scientists. 

Money  is  furnished  by  our  local  chapter  for  the  necessary  hospital 
care  for  polio  victims  as  soon  as  they  are  stricken  and  is  offered  to 

1 This  editorial  is  the  winning  editorial  in  the  Quill  and  Scroll-Scholastic 
contest,  1947.  It  was  written  by  Betty  Ann  Besch,  Academy  for  Girls,  Albany, 
N.Y. 
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wealthy,  middle  class,  and  poor  alike.  Most  families  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  $2,000  average,  the  amount  required  for  proper  medical 
attention. 

By  doing  our  share  here  at  school  when  the  March  of  Dimes  col- 
lections are  taken  in  the  home  rooms,  we  will  be  helping  our  neigh- 
bors and  our  friends.1 


4 

Notice  how  this  next  editorial  follows  a more  flexible  pattern  of 
development.  Since  this  type  of  editorial  seeks  to  interpret  news 
emotionally,  it  is  often  referred  to  as  a literary  editorial.  An 
editorial  of  this  type  is  much  more  effective  than  one  that  tries  to 
preach  to  its  readers. 


LIKE  TO  SPEED? 


Like  to  speed?  Gives  you  a thrill,  doesn’t  it? 

I liked  to  speed,  too,  once;  but  look  at  me  now — a ghost  of  the 
past! 

I think  I’ll  tell  you  my  story — 

Autumn’s  gay  colors  were  flashing  around  us,  and  the  brisk  wind 
was  a challenge.  It  whistled,  “Speed!  Step  on  the  gas!”  I did. 

I vividly  remember  how  beautiful  and  colorful  life  was  as  I tried 
to  round  that  curve.  The  four  of  us  were  so  joyfully  singing  happy- 
go-lucky  tunes. 

That  was  the  last  happy  moment  I had.  It  was  then  that  I realized 
that  the  course  of  my  car  was  over  a hill — straight  ahead. 

With  my  nerves  paralyzed,  eyes  tightly  shut,  screams  surrounding 
me,  we  plunged,  rolled,  and  struck! 

The  suffering  of  my  three  companions! 

Latest  reports  say  that  the  one  girl  will  never  again  be  able  to  use 
her  arms  or  legs  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  will  have  to  live  in  a 
cast  because  of  her  broken  back.  The  other  one  cannot  live.  Her 
chest  is  crushed  and  her  collarbone  broken.  The  third  was  blinded 
because  of  the  shattered  glass.  And  this  because  of  speeding. 

I got  by  lucky — I died ! 2 

^ — Dorothy  Smeltzer 


1 From  The  Evanstonian,  January  23,  1948,  Evanston  Township  High  School, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

2 This  is  a winning  editorial  in  the  Quill  and  Scroll  section  of  Scholastic 
Awards. 
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Assignment 

Hcnd  in  . . . 

A.  Write  an  interpretative  editorial  in  which  you  explain  a cur- 
rent news  event  which  affects  the  students  in  your  school.  It  may  be 
a school  situation  or  it  may  be  a local,  provincial,  or  national  prob- 
lem. Localize  your  editorial  so  that  it  will  be  meaningful  to  its  read- 
ers. Test  your  first  draft  with  the  criteria  on  page  246,  and  then  re- 
write the  editorial.  Remember  that  writing  an  editorial  of  this  type 
is  essentially  a reporting  job.  Be  sure  of  your  facts  before  you  write. 


Hand  in  . . . 


B.  Write  a critical  editorial  for  a topic  of  your  own  choice  or  for 
one  in  the  list  that  follows.  Remember  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  improvement. 


School  Bus  Etiquette 
Library  Conduct 
Getting  By 
More  Clubs 


Longer  Library  Hours 
Better  Support  of  Minor  Sports 
Follow  the  Team! 

Better  Grades 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Write  an  editorial  that  commends  some  worthy  cause,  eulogizes 
a prominent  person,  or  entertains  its  readers  by  appealing  to  their 
emotions.  Select  your  own  topic. 

Class  discussion  . . . 

D.  Read  several  of  the  best  editorials  to  the  class  and  have  the 
students  criticize  the  techniques  used.  Remember  that  criticism  means 
pointing  out  the  good  points  as  well  as  making  suggestions  to  improve 
the  weak  points. 
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apter  6 


LEARNING 
TO  SPEAK 
AND  TO  LISTEN 


The  ability  to  speak  fluently  and  to  listen  effectively  are  essentials 
to  success  in  most  occupations.  They  are  necessary,  also,  to 
successful  participation  in  adult  social  and  civic  organizations. 
In  high  school  the  ability  to  lead  fellow  students  requires  good 
speaking  and  good  listening.  Do  you  think  that  a student  who 
mutters  or  mumbles  can  compete  successfully  with  a student 
whose  speech  is  distinct  and  clear?  Do  you  think  that  a person 
who  daydreams  while  receiving  directions  is  able  to  complete 
his  assigned  work  successfully? 

KNOWING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  SPEECH 

What  does  good  speech  include?  When  is  speech  effective  and 
when  is  it  ineffective?  How  can  a person  evaluate  his  own  speak- 
ing ability?  Undoubtedly  these  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
come  to  your  mind  as  you  begin  a study  of  good  speech. 

To  answer  the  first  question,  “What  does  good  speech  in- 
clude?” let  us  remember  that  good  speech  pertains  to  more  than 
the  ability  to  speak  on  the  public  platform.  Too  often  high 
school  students  acquire  the  notion  that  speech  training  aims 
solely  at  the  development  of  public  speakers.  Good  speech  today 
means  first  of  all  the  ability  to  converse  easily  with  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  to  meet  people  graciously,  to  express  ourselves 
distinctly  and  easily,  and  to  speak  fluently  before  small  groups 
of  associates.  We  all  need  these  abilities. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  “When  is  speech  effective  and 
when  is  it  ineffective?”  we  can  say  that  speech  is  effective  when 
it  accomplishes  its  purpose,  when  it  influences  the  person  ad- 
dressed to  think,  feel,  or  act  in  the  way  the  speaker  wishes.  This 
answer  implies  that  good  speech  is  a two-sided  activity,  for  both 
a listener  and  a speaker  are  needed  to  make  good  speech  possible. 
Without  a listener,  who  really  must  be  an  observer,  too,  since 
gestures  and  mannerisms  are  a part  of  speech,  the  goal  of  good 
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<—  Introducing  a speaker  with  cordiality,  yet  without  exaggeration,  is  as 
important  to  the  speaker  as  it  is  to  the  audience. 


speech  could  not  be  reached.  Speech  uttered  to  oneself  in  an 
empty  room  certainly  cannot  be  effective.  Neither  can  speech 
be  considered  efficient  if  it  does  not  obtain  desired  results. 

To  answer  the  third  question,  “How  can  you  evaluate  your 
own  speaking  ability?”  you  should  consider  carefully  each  of  the 
assignments  in  this  chapter.  When  you  have  completed  all  of 
them,  make  a list  in  question  form  of  all  of  the  desirable  speech 
characteristics,  as,  for  example:  Do  I stand  stiffly  in  only  one 
position  when  speaking  to  a group  of  people?  Word  all  of  your 
questions  so  that  the  desirable  response  will  be  in  the  negative. 
If  you  can  answer  “No”  to  all  of  your  questions,  you  may  be 
assured  that  you  are  a reasonably  good  speaker. 

Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  If  your  school  has  a wire  recorder,  perhaps  your  teacher  will 
arrange  to  bring  it  to  your  class  and  make  a recording  of  your  voice. 
These  sound-recording  machines  are  excellent  to  detect  errors  in 
speech.  The  more  glaring  errors,  such  as  “er-er”  and  “and-uh”  habits, 
for  example,  are  much  more  obvious  in  the  playback  of  a recording 
than  they  are  in  the  speech  itself.  Other  errors  easily  detected  with 
the  wire  recorder  are  faults  in  the  rate  and  pitch  of  speech,  errors 
in  enunciation  and  pronunciation,  habits  of  hesitation  due  to  read- 
ing faults  and  nervousness,  and  the  tending  to  read  in  a singsong 
fashion. 

Class  activity  . . . 

B.  If  your  school  does  not  have  a wire  recorder,  you  may  detect 
some  of  the  errors  in  your  voice  by  conducting  the  following  ex- 
periment : 1 

Stand  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  facing  the  wall,  with  your 
hands  cupped  tightly  around  the  back  of  your  ears  (palms  open)  and 
talk  in  your  natural  tone.  Listen  to  your  voice.  Ten  chances  to  one, 
you  will  say,  “Do  I really  sound  like  that?” 

The  answer  is  “Yes,”  for  this  corner-of-room  test  throws  your 
voice  directly  back  into  your  ears  and,  like  it  or  not,  you  really 
sound  that  way. 

If  the  voice  that  comes  back  to  you  from  the  corner  of  the  room 
is  clear  and  distinct,  the  kind  of  voice  always  understood  over  the 

1 Reprinted  from  Practical  English,  copyright,  1946,  by  permission  of  the 
editors. 
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telephone,  if  the  tone  is  soft  and  colorful,  then  you  may  be  assured 
that  you  have  good  voice  qualities.  If  that  voice  is  muffled  or  high- 
pitched  and  squeaky,  if  the  tone  is  flat  and  tinny  with  no  more 
color  than  dishwater,  then  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  study  your 
situation. 


LEARNING  TO  LISTEN  EFFECTIVELY 

Since  good  speech  is  a two-sided  activity,  involving  good  lis- 
tening as  well  as  good  speaking,  you  should  master  the  listening 
techniques  too.  Listening,  like  speaking,  is  often  taken  for  granted. 
Most  people  think  that  if  one  can  hear,  he  can  listen.  This 
statement  is  not  true,  however,  for  there  is  a great  difference 
between  hearing  and  listening.  Do  you  know  what  this  differ- 
ence is? 

To  listen  well  involves  a three-way  expenditure  of  energy. 
First,  you  must  make  the  physical  effort  of  hearing;  second,  you 
must  apply  the  mental  exertion  of  hearing,  that  is,  of  under- 
standing what  you  hear;  and  third,  you  must  feel  or  experience 
it.  “The  ability  to  listen  well  implies  the  ability  to  change  a 
sound-image  into  a meaningful,  thought-out  experience.”  1 

How  can  you  “change  a sound-image  into  a meaningful, 
thought-out  experience”?  You  can  do  this  by  simply  following 
a few  basic  principles.2 

1.  Get  ready  to  listen.  Listening  does  not  occur  involuntarily, 
like  hearing.  You  must  prepare  for  it  with  your  body  and  mind. 
You  cannot  slouch  down  in  a seat  in  the  back  of  the  room  and 
expect  to  listen  attentively.  You  cannot  think  about  tonight’s 
basketball  game,  for  example,  or  watch  the  construction  of  a 
house  across  the  street.  If  you  are  to  listen  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  word,  you  will  sit  in  a comfortable  position  where  you 
can  see  and  hear  and  can  focus  your  eyes  on  the  speaker  and 
your  mind  on  what  he  is  going  to  say.  When  possible,  you 
should  learn  something  about  the  person  to  whom  you  are  going 
to  listen.  Find  out  what  his  qualifications  are,  why  he  is  speak- 
ing, and,  of  course,  what  his  subject  is.  If  you  don’t  understand 

1 This  quotation  and  the  information  included  in  the  account  of  the  three- 
way  expenditure  of  listening  are  taken  from  Basic  Study  Skills , by  J.  Wayne 
Wrightstone,  Dorothy  Leggitt,  and  Seerley  Reid.  By  permission  of  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  Inc.,  publishers. 

2 From  American  Speech,  by  Wilhelmina  G.  Hedde  and  William  Norwood 
Brigance,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Chicago. 
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the  subject,  a little  research  beforehand  will  help  you  to  un- 
derstand later  what  he  is  saying. 

2.  Start  listening  on  the  first  sentence.  You  have  learned  that 
the  first  and  last  parts  of  sentences  are  the  most  important.  The 
first  and  last  parts  of  speeches  are  also  the  most  important.  In 
the  first  few  sentences  of  a speech,  for  example,  a speaker  usually 
states  his  central  idea.  If  you  miss  this  central  idea,  you  will  have 
difficulty  in  following  the  trend  of  reasoning  and  in  fitting  ideas 
into  the  pattern  of  thought  that  the  speaker  creates.  If  you  don’t 
understand  the  pattern  of  thought  (time  order,  logical  order, 
space  order,  cause  and  effect,  or  problem-solution  order),  your 
mind  will  be  a confused  jumble  of  isolated  statements.  (You 
should  now  review  what  you  have  learned  of  induction  and 
deduction.)  If  you  try  to  create  your  own  order  out  of  what  the 
speaker  is  saying,  you  are  likely  to  obtain  the  wrong  impressions. 
Therefore,  listen  from  the  very  beginning.  The  whole  speech 
will  become  much  more  meaningful  and  enjoyable  to  you 

3.  Get  the  central  idea.  Every  speech,  like  every  theme,  should 
have  a main  idea,  a controlling  purpose  that  helps  a speaker  or 
writer  to  determine  what  to  include  in  a speech  or  theme  and 
what  to  reject.  (See  page  106  for  a more  detailed  account  of 
the  controlling  purpose.)  If  you  know  this  central  idea,  you 
will  comprehend  the  pattern  of  thoughts  as  you  anticipate  the 
ideas  while  the  speaker  utters  them.  You  will  then  fit  the 
ideas  into  this  pattern,  and,  when  the  speaker  has  finished  his 
talk,  you  can  be  certain  that  you  have  a complete  understand- 
ing of  the  speech. 

4.  Get  the  chief  supporting  ideas.  By  this  time  in  your  high 
school  career  you  are  accustomed  to  constructing  outlines  be- 
fore you  write,  to  make  certain  that  your  writing  will  be  well 
organized.  You  will  recall  that  in  your  reading  you  have  been 
taught  to  look  first  for  the  main  ideas  and  then  for  the  support- 
ing ideas.  The  principles  that  you  learned  in  your  writing  and 
reading  should  help  you  to  listen  to  a speech,  for  a good  speaker 
will  have  his  speech  well  organized.  You  will  be  able  to  detect 
the  main  topics  and  the  subtopics  as  the  speaker  develops  his 
subject.  Close  attention  to  his  pauses  and  his  voice  changes  will 
help  too. 

5.  Make  mental  summaries.  From  time  to  time  during  a 
speech,  when  pauses  permit,  you  should  ask  yourself  what  the 
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speaker  has  said  so  far.  These  summaries  will  help  you  to  fix 
the  main  points  of  a speech  into  your  mind.  This  reflection  on 
your  part  will  also  make  a better  base  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

6.  Think  before  you  act.  You  have  often  heard  the  old  saying 
“Don’t  believe  anything  that  you  hear  and  only  half  of  what 
you  see.”  This  advice  is  exaggerated,  of  course,  but  the  idea  is 
good.  Don’t  accept  ideas  uncritically.  Think  through  them  first. 

The  mastery  of  these  principles  will  pay  you  many  dividends, 
for  listening  has  become  one  of  the  chief  ways  of  learning.  A few 
media  from  which  you  learn  by  listening  are  the  radio,  movies, 
the  lecture  platform,  and  the  telephone.  Even  in  school  your 
ability  to  listen  determines  very  largely  your  success.  If  you  go 
on  to  college,  you  will  find  that  the  ability  to  listen  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  since  many  of  your  classes  will  be  conducted 
by  the  lecture  method. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

Check  your  ability  to  listen  as  you  carry  out  the  activities  of  this 
assignment.  After  each  activity,  discuss  your  summaries.1 

1.  Your  teacher  will  read  a three-minute  newspaper  article.  Lis- 
ten carefully,  but  take  no  notes.  When  the  teacher  has  finished, 
write  a brief  summary.  Stress  only  the  important  ideas. 

2.  Listen  to  a five-minute  newscast.  Try  to  listen  to  this  program 
in  the  classroom.  If  this  is  not  possible,  perhaps  you  can  ask  a student 
to  read  a broadcast  of  his  own,  either  over  a microphone  or  from 
the  back  of  the  room.  Do  not  take  any  notes.  Write  a brief  summary 
of  the  important  items.  Then  discuss  any  omissions  or  misstatements. 

3.  Listen  to  a news  commentator  who  interprets  the  news.  If  your 
school  has  a wire  recorder,  you  can  make  a transcription  of  a broad- 
cast and  play  it  to  the  class.  If  this  is  not  possible,  arrange  to  have 
a printed  copy  of  a recent  broadcast  for  your  teacher  to  read  aloud. 
Again  take  no  notes.  Write  a summary  of  the  speaker’s  interpretation 
in  which  you  state  the  speaker’s  point  of  view.  Discuss  your 
summaries  to  determine  whether  you  obtained  the  correct  inter- 
pretation. 

4.  Listen  to  the  complete  speech  of  some  prominent  individual 
either  in  person  or  on  the  radio.  Try  to  have  everyone  in  the  class 

1 This  assignment  is  adapted  from  the  one  on  p.  161  of  American  Speech,  by 
Hedde  and  Brigance,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Chicago. 
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listen  to  the  same  speech  so  that  comparisons  may  be  made.  Write 
out  the  central  idea  and  state  the  main  topics.  List  several  subtopics 
beneath  each  main  heading.  Write  this  material  in  outline  form. 
Discuss  in  class  the  accuracy  of  your  outlines. 


MAKING  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

As  you  listen  to  announcements  in  your  home  rooms,  you 
realize  that  some  include  all  of  the  necessary  information  but 
they  are  given  poorly.  Others  are  presented  in  an  interesting 
way,  but  they  do  not  give  all  of  the  facts.  How  well  do  you  make 
announcements?  Can  you  answer  “Yes”  to  the  following  ques- 
tions? 

1.  Do  I write  out  my  announcements  carefully  before  I give 
them? 

2.  Do  I omit  all  unnecessary  information  and  all  unneces- 
sary words? 

3.  Do  I first  explain  with  what  my  announcement  deals  be- 
fore I give  the  details  pertaining  to  the  event? 

4.  If  my  purpose  is  to  attract  attention,  do  I have  a challeng- 
ing or  interesting  beginning? 

5.  If  I have  a direct,  matter-of-fact  announcement  to  make, 
do  I avoid  any  unnecessary  introduction? 

6.  Do  I include  all  of  the  important  details — the  when,  where, 
what,  why,  who,  and  how  of  a meeting? 

7.  Do  I emphasize  the  important  items  of  the  announce- 
ment? 

8.  Do  I wait  until  my  audience  is  ready  to  listen  before  I 
begin  to  make  the  announcement? 

9.  Do  I stand  where  everyone  can  see,  and  do  I speak  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the  room? 

10.  Do  I speak  slowly  enough  to  be  understood? 

If  you  can  answer  “Yes”  to  each  of  the  preceding  questions, 
you  probably  make  announcements  effectively.  If  you  cannot, 
perhaps  this  assignment  will  help  you  to  correct  your  weak- 
nesses. 
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Assignment 


Class  activity  . . . 

Write  an  announcement  to  be  handed  in  to  explain  one  of  your 
coming  school  activities,  such  as  the  tuberculosis  X-ray  program. 
Practice  giving  the  announcement  at  home  before  you  present  it 
to  the  class.  Do  not  use  any  notes.  Do  not  learn  the  written  announce- 
ment word  for  word.  The  class  should  take  notes  during  each  an- 
nouncement preparatory  to  criticizing  the  method  of  delivery  and 
the  announcement  itself. 

GIVING  PROMOTION  TALKS 

Most  high  schools  present  plays  and  operettas;  hold  football, 
basketball,  and  baseball  games;  and  sponsor  safety  campaigns, 
Red  Gross  and  Community  Chest  Drives,  and  the  March  of 
Dimes.  These  activities  are  not  successful  unless  various  groups 
promote  them  through  talks  in  the  home  rooms  and  in  general 
assemblies.  In  your  adult  life  many  of  these  same  activities  will 
need  your  help.  Thus  a consideration  of  the  principles  on  how 
to  prepare  and  give  promotion  talks  should  be  practical  for  you. 

Promotion  talks  are  really  a form  of  advertising,  for  your 
purpose  is  to  sell  an  activity  or  an  idea  to  your  listeners.  Like 
a salesman,  you  will  need  samples  (proof  of  your  arguments) 
to  show  your  prospective  customers,  and  you  will  need,  too,  a 
pleasant  personality  to  keep  your  customers  interested  while  you 
talk. 

Here  are  ten  principles  of  salesmanship  which  will  help  you 
to  present  promotion  talks: 

1.  Think  through  your  purpose  before  you  start  to  gather  in- 
formation. 

2.  Collect  plenty  of  facts  with  which  to  convince  your  par- 
ticular audience.  Remember  that  you  will  need  somewhat  dif- 
ferent facts  to  appeal  to  a high  school  group  than  you  will  need 
for  an  adult  group. 

3.  Be  sure  of  your  facts. 

4.  Present  a challenging  and  interesting  beginning. 

5.  State  your  points  briefly  and  concisely.  Be  direct. 

6.  Use  examples  or  illustrations  to  help  prove  your  statements. 
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7.  Give  examples  of  people  or  publications  that  are  authorities. 

8.  Do  not  ramble  from  the  subject. 

9.  See  that  you  reach  a strong  conclusion.  If  you  don’t,  you 
will  have  wasted  your  time. 

10.  Always  be  courteous  and  even-tempered. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

Prepare  a three-minute  promotion  talk  for  one  of  the  activities 
in  the  list  that  follows.  Follow  the  preceding  suggestions.  Before 
you  give  your  talk,  hand  to  your  teacher  an  outline  of  it.  Be  sure  to 
list  the  references  that  you  consult.  You  may  use  notes  if  you  wish, 
but  do  not  be  too  dependent  upon  them.  Thorough  preparations 
beforehand  will  make  relying  on  notes  unnecessary.  Following  each 
talk,  the  class  will  criticize  its  content,  its  delivery,  and  its  effective- 
ness. When  all  of  the  talks  have  been  given,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  vote  on  the  best  and  next  best  talks. 

1.  Contributions  to  the  March  of  Dimes 

2.  Tickets  for  the  school  play  or  operetta 

3.  Season  tickets  for  the  basketball  or  football  games 

4.  Budget  or  activity  tickets  that  include  all  major  school  events 

5.  Subscriptions  to  the  school  paper 

6.  Contributions  to  the  Cancer  Research  Drive 

7.  A school  safety  campaign 

8.  Courtesy  Week 

9.  Contributions  to  the  Community  Chest  Drive 

10.  A school  campaign  to  sell  magazine  subscriptions 

INTRODUCING  SPEAKERS 

Occasionally  you  may  be  asked  to  introduce  a speaker  to  your 
home  room,  to  your  club,  or  to  your  young  people’s  group  at 
church.  Some  of  you  may  even  be  asked  to  introduce  someone 
to  the  whole  student  body.  Would  you  know  what  to  do?  These 
suggestions  will  help  you : 

1.  Find  out  significant  facts  about  the  speaker  in  order  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  your  audience  in  the  speaker  and  his  sub- 
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ject.  A few  facts  that  you  might  use  in  an  introduction  are  the 
speaker’s  profession  or  business,  his  accomplishments,  and  his 
travels.  A short  conversation  with  the  speaker  before  you  intro- 
duce him  is  usually  helpful. 

2.  Make  your  introduction  brief  and  pointed.  Long,  flowery 
introductions  embarrass  the  speaker  and  bore  the  audience. 

3.  Announce  the  name  of  the  speaker  correctly  and  clearly. 
If  you  are  not  sure  how  to  pronounce  his  name,  ask  him  before 
you  make  the  introduction. 

4.  Give  a few  words  of  welcome  to  the  speaker. 

5.  Tell  something  unusual  about  the  speaker,  about  his  com- 
ing to  your  school,  or  about  how  you  happened  to  secure  his 
services  for  a program.  Be  sure,  however,  that  what  you  have  to 
say  is  pertinent  and  in  good  taste. 

6.  State  the  exact  title  of  the  speech. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . 

To  give  orally  and  then  to  hand  in,  write  an  introduction  for  one 
of  the  persons  in  the  list  that  follows.  The  class  will  criticize  the  in- 
troductions. 

1.  An  alumnus  of  your  school  who  is  to  present  a combination 
radio-phonograph-television  set  to  your  room.  Tell  of  the  man’s 
record  in  your  school  15  years  ago  and  his  accomplishments  since 
graduation. 

2.  A well-known  concert  pianist  who  is  to  perform  at  an  all- 
school assembly. 

3.  The  president  of  a local  branch  of  the  Canadian  Legion  who  is 
to  give  the  address  at  a Remembrance  Day  assembly. 

4.  The  mayor  of  your  city  who  has  come  to  inaugurate  an  all- 
city safety  campaign. 

5.  The  captain  of  your  basketball  team  who  is  in  your  room  to 
begin  the  basketball  season  ticket  drive. 

CONDUCING  RANH  DISCUSSIONS 

Discussion,  the  foundation  upon  which  modem  democracies 
are  established,  is  a vital  factor  in  democratic  living.  That  is  the 
reason  we  insist  upon  getting  together  to  talk  over  our  problems 
and  to  plan  solutions  to  them. 
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A discussion  group  is  probably  an  extension  of  the  old  saying 
that  “two  minds  are  better  than  one,”  for  we  have  groups  of 
all  kinds  who  follow  this  procedure.  Committees  are  formed  in 
your  clubs  to  work  out  details  for  club  activities;  the  staff  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  school  problems;  our  governmental  leaders 
meet  in  parliament  to  consider  national  issues  and  to  pass  laws 
regarding  them.  Following  World  War  II  the  United  Nations 
organization  was  devised  to  permit  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  discuss  the  means  of  establishing  and  keeping  world  peace. 

Idle  talk  cannot  properly  be  called  discussion,  for  discussion 
implies  knowing  what  you  are  talking  about  and  having  some 
purpose  for  your  conversation. 

Some  problems  of  the  discussion  group 

A group  must  have  a common  problem  or  interest,  and  can  be 
classified  mainly  as  a learning  group  or  an  action  group.  It 
may  deal  with  a problem  merely  to  clarify  it  and  establish  certain 
general  conclusions;  or  it  may  be  concerned  with  deciding  upon 
a course  of  action. 

A group  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and  the  significance  of 
its  discussion  and  decisions  will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
sincerity  and  wisdom  of  its  members.  Watching  a discussion  group 
in  action,  you  will  be  struck  by  the  divergent  abilities  and  attitudes 
of  those  participating.  Perhaps  not  all  are  capable,  sincere  and 
unbiased  “seekers  after  truth.”  Why  is  Susie  Welsh  in  the  group? 
Is  it  because  she  has  a genuine  interest  in  the  problem  under 
discussion,  because  her  friend  Goldie  Black  “joined,”  or  merely 
because  she  was  “assigned”  to  take  part  in  an  activity  which 
lacks  all  appeal  for  her?  Why  does  John  Smithers  take  so  little 
part  in  the  discussion?  Does  he  feel  “superior,”  has  he  come 
totally  unprepared — knowing  nothing  about  the  topic,  or  does 
he  simply  feel  inadequate  to  express  himself  clearly?  Why  does 
Bill  Green  talk  so  loud,  and  belligerently  challenge  every  state- 
ment made  by  the  other  members?  Is  it  perhaps  because  he 
has  a strong  emotional  reaction  to  the  problem  being  discussed? 
Is  he  compensating  for  a feeling  of  inadequacy?  Or  is  he  con- 
testing the  “effective”  leadership  of  the  group  with  the  chairman? 

Personalities  and  their  interplay  are  important  elements  in 
any  group  discussion.  Note  the  member  who  is  unduly  aggres- 
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sive,  or  emotional,  or  withdrawing.  Remember  that  many  people 
have  fixed  ideas  or  sentiments  on  certain  subjects;  their  attitudes 
are  inflexible,  and  they  are  likely  to  interpret  disagreement  with 
their  ideas  as  hostility  toward  themselves.  Others  may  be  sincere, 
but  illogical  or  incapable  of  clear  communication.  And  within 
any  group,  cliques  are  likely  to  form — that  is,  sub-groups  center- 
ing around  the  personal  likes,  jealousies  and  antagonisms  of  the 
members.  Thus,  regardless  of  sense  or  logic,  Joe  Blake  always 
supports  the  opinions  of  his  close  friend  Tim  Jones,  and  always 
contradicts  those  of  Jack  Johnson  who  is  his  successful  rival  for 
top  grades  in  the  chemistry  class. 

It  is  the  function  of  a good  chairman  to  take  these  factors 
into  account,  and  to  try  to  conduct  the  discussion  on  as  impersonal 
and  unbiased  a level  as  possible. 

Although  there  are  various  kinds  of  discussion  groups,  the  panel 
is  one  of  the  most  common.  In  this  type,  a chairman  and 
several  members,  usually  from  two  to  six,  sit  before  an  audience 
and  talk  over  a topic  among  themselves. 

Following  a systematic  plan 

Here  are  the  steps  to  follow  for  a good  panel  discussion : 

1.  Select  the  members  and  the  chairman  of  the  panel. 

2.  Choose  a lively  topic,  one  that  will  be  interesting  to  the 
group  and  to  the  audience. 

3.  Hold  a preliminary  meeting  of  the  panel  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  topic  and  to  outline  the  points  to  be  covered. 

4.  Assign  a subtopic  to  each  member  of  the  panel.  Each  mem- 
ber will  investigate  his  angle  of  the  main  subject  and  will  intro- 
duce it  at  the  final  meeting  before  an  audience. 

If  you  are  a member  of  a panel,  you  should  follow  these  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  Be  sure  of  facts  and  plan  carefully  what  you  are  going  to 
say.  Cite  reliable  authorities  as  evidence.  Then  form  your  opinion 
before  the  final  meeting.  Have  an  outline  in  front  of  you  to 
serve  as  a guide  and  to  permit  you  to  listen  to  the  other  members 
of  the  panel. 

2.  Let  the  chairman  control  the  discussion. 

3.  Avoid  interrupting  speakers.  If  you  desire  to  challenge 
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a statement,  wait  until  the  speaker  has  finished  and  then  do  so 
pleasantly. 

4.  Think  before  you  speak.  Do  not  challenge  a statement 
unless  you  have  reliable  proof. 

5.  Take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion,  but  do  not  dominate 
it.  You  should  not  talk  more  than  a minute  at  a time.  Speak  dis- 
tinctly and  forcefully. 

6.  Speak  informally.  Formal  speeches  do  not  belong  in  a 
panel  discussion.  A bit  of  humor  and  appropriate  gestures  are 
permissible. 

7.  Listen  attentively  to  the  other  speakers  so  that  no  points 
need  to  be  repeated. 

Knowing  the  duties  of  a chairman 

The  success  of  a panel  discussion  depends,  to  a great  extent, 
on  how  well  the  chairman  can  guide  and  control  the  discussion. 
Here  is  a list  of  duties  for  which  the  chairman  is  responsible: 

1.  Introducing  the  topic  of  discussion  to  the  audience. 

2.  Keeping  the  discussion  on  the  subject. 

3.  Getting  everyone  to  participate.  This  means  not  only  the 
members  of  the  panel  but  also  the  audience,  to  whom  the  topic 
is  opened  for  discussion  following  the  panel  itself.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  are  reluctant  to  talk,  the  chairman  should 
encourage  and  stimulate  them,  even  calling  upon  various  mem- 
bers if  necessary. 

4.  Guiding  the  discussion  by  seeing  that  points  are  estab- 
lished and  that  conclusions  are  reached.  From  time  to  time  the 
chairman  should  summarize  what  has  been  said  and  clarify  the 
issues  as  they  have  been  developed. 

5.  Summarizing  the  discussion  of  the  panel. 

Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Write  on  the  blackboard  a list  of  interesting  topics  suitable 
for  panel  discussion.  As  additional  topics  are  suggested,  discuss 
their  possibilities.  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  The  Functions  of  Student  Government 

2.  The  Value  of  Extracurricular  Activities 

3.  The  Wisdom  of  Having  a Part-time  Job 
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4.  The  Purpose  of  an  Education 

5.  How  to  Improve  Radio  Programs 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  or  six  students.  Have  each 
group  meet  to  elect  a chairman  and  to  decide  upon  a topic  from  the 
list  on  the  board.  The  group  will  then  follow  the  steps  for  a good 
panel  discussion  as  outlined  on  pages  263  to  264  and  will  present  its 
discussion  before  the  class.  The  class  members  will  act  as  judges  and 
make  suggestions  for  improving  the  discussion  procedure.  Suggestions 
might  be  based  on  answers  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Was  the  topic  suitable,  that  is,  was  it  debatable,  and  within 
the  capacity  of  the  group  to  discuss  intelligently? 

2.  Was  the  topic  properly  stated,  and  were  all  its  terms  clearly 
understood  by  members  of  the  panel? 

3.  Did  the  chairman  guide  the  discussion  effectively,  and  was  his 
summary  complete  and  accurate? 

4.  As  you  followed  the  discussion  did  you  note  many  instances 
of  these  faults? 

a.  illogical  reasoning 

b.  straying  from  the  topic 

c.  repetition 

d.  monopoly  of  the  discussion  by  one  member  or  clique 

e.  lack  of  specific  and  relevant  information 

5.  How  effective  was  the  contribution  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  panel?  (In  attempting  to  answer  this,  keep  in  mind  the 
“personal  elements”  referred  to  on  page  262.) 

GIVING  ORAL  REPORTS 

The  ability  to  give  reports  orally  is  a valuable  one,  for  we 
are  often  asked  to  tell,  for  instance,  about  a trip  that  we  have 
taken  or  a movie  that  we  have  seen.  We  are  often  asked  to  give 
directions  and  explanations.  Typical  of  the  many  questions  that 
we  try  to  answer  every  day  are  “Where  can  I find  Lafayette 
Street?”  “Can  you  tell  me  where  the  City  Hall  is?”  and  “Would 
you  explain  the  use  of  Roget’s  Thesaurus  to  me?”  Hardly  a con- 
versation or  a class  recitation  can  take  place  without  the  Socratic 
method  being  used.  Because  Socrates,  the  noted  Greek  philoso- 
pher, is  credited  with  having  established  the  question-and-answer 
method  of  learning,  his  name  has  been  given  to  this  technique. 
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Giving  explanations 

Here  is  a list  of  suggestions  that  will  help  you  to  present 
meaningful  and  forceful  explanations. 

1.  Be  informed  thoroughly  on  the  subject  that  you  are  going 
to  explain.  No  one  can  give  a clear  explanation  to  another  per- 
son unless  he  himself  is  well  informed  on  the  topic.  False  pre- 
tense is  easily  detected.  If  you  do  not  know  the  explanation,  you 
will  receive  more  respect  by  admitting  that  you  don’t  know  than 
you  will  by  attempting  to  bluff  your  way. 

2.  State  clearly  what  you  are  going  to  explain.  You  should 
say,  for  example,  “Developing  a film  involves  many  processes.” 
Occasionally  you  may  wish  to  have  a more  interest-arousing 
beginning. 

3.  Put  yourself  in  the  other  person’s  place  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  he  wants  to  know  and  what  part  of  an  explanation 
might  be  confusing. 

4.  Simplify  your  explanation  as  much  as  possible  by  being 
specific  and  by  defining  any  terms  that  the  other  person  may 
not  know.  You  must  always  remember  that  the  other  person 
may  not  know  even  some  of  the  simplest  technical  terms  that 
you  take  for  granted.  For  example,  in  explaining  how  to  read 
a news  story,  you  may  say,  “Read  the  lead  for  the  five  W’s  and 
H,”  and  the  person  may  not  know  what  you  mean.  If  you  say, 
“Read  the  first  paragraph  or  two  for  the  who,  what,  why,  where, 
when,  and  how,”  there  would  be  no  question  in  his  mind.  This 
advice  does  not  mean  that  you  should  avoid  using  technical 
terms,  but  it  does  infer  that  if  you  do  use  them,  you  should  give 
explanations  at  once  to  avoid  confusion. 

5.  Arrange  your  explanation  into  steps,  and  present  these 
steps  in  the  proper  order.  Determine  beforehand  which  method 
of  explanation  fits  your  purpose.  Sometimes  you  may  wish  to 
use  the  time  order  in  which  to  give  the  details:  first,  second, 
third,  and  so  on.  Then  again  you  may  wish  to  compare  and 
contrast;  to  give  examples,  causes,  and  effects;  or  to  repeat  diffi- 
cult or  troublesome  parts.  Whichever  order  you  use,  be  sure 
that  you  adhere  to  it,  or  you  will  confuse  your  listener. 

6.  Work  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  This  principle 
is  always  a sound  one  to  follow,  for  it  can  never  lead  one  astray. 
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When  you  have  been  asked  to  give  directions,  ascertain  what 
information  the  listener  already  has.  If  he  asks  you  where  the 
Farm  Bureau  office  is,  for  example,  you  might  ask  him  whether 
he  knows  where  the  Federal  Building  is.  If  he  does  and  if  the 
Farm  Bureau  office  is  near  it,  your  job  is  much  simplified. 

7.  Give  a complete  explanation,  but  omit  unnecessary  details. 
They  only  confuse  your  listeners. 

8.  Get  to  the  point.  Do  not  use  roundabout  expressions  that 
merely  take  time  and  tell  nothing.  Use  connective  words  to  show 
the  relationships  between  topics. 

9.  To  help  clarify  details  of  an  explanation,  give  a demon- 
stration or  use  examples,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams,  and  the  like. 
You  can  give  directions  on  a map  to  a motorist  much  more  easily 
than  you  can  by  mere  words.  The  Chinese  proverb  that  one 
picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words  can  be  applied  to  advantage 
when  giving  explanations. 

10.  Present  your  explanation  in  an  interesting  way.  Be  pleasant 
at  all  times. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Practice  giving  directions  to  strangers  who  might  stop  you  in 
front  of  the  post  office  and  ask  for  the  information  that  follows. 
Members  of  the  class  will  take  the  parts  of  the  strangers  and  of  the 
persons  who  will  give  the  directions.  The  rest  of  the  class  will  criti- 
cize the  presentation. 

1.  The  way  to  the  high  school 

2.  The  way  to  your  city  hall 

3.  The  way  to  your  provincial  capital 

4.  The  way  to  a garage 

5.  The  way  to  a picnic  area 

Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Select  one  of  the  topics  in  the  list  that  follows  and  prepare  an 
explanation  to  present  before  the  class.  Write  out  an  outline  to  be 
handed  in.  Be  sure  to  plan  carefully  by  following  the  rules  that  you 
have  just  studied.  You  may  use  your  outline  if  you  transfer  it  to  a 
3-by-5-inch  notecard.  The  class  will  criticize  the  explanations. 

1.  How  to  Knit  a Pair  of  Socks 

2.  How  to  Select  a Novel  for  a Book  Report 
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3.  How  to  Change  a Flat  Tire 

4.  How  to  Make  Coffee 

5.  How  to  Begin  Selecting  a College 

6.  How  to  Understand  the  T Formation  (or  some  other  technique 
used  in  football) 

7.  How  to  Select  a Vocation 

8.  How  to  Plan  a Vacation  Trip 

9.  How  to  Train  a Dog 

10.  A topic  of  your  own  choice 

Listening  to  directions 

Directions  given  clearly  and  accurately  can  be  valueless  un- 
less they  are  listened  to  attentively.  Test  your  ability  to  listen 
to  directions  for  the  situations  that  follow.  In  each  situation 
decide  the  course  of  action  that  you  would  take,  not  the  one 
that  you  know  that  you  should  take.1 

1.  Your  employer,  the  druggist,  gives  you  several  packages  to 
deliver;  he  carefully  tells  you  where  to  go  with  them  and  why  you 
should  deliver  them  in  a certain  order.  You  are  eager  to  finish  in 
order  to  get  home  to  supper,  so  you  . . . 

a.  mumble  “Sure”  to  everything,  wondering  if  you  will  get 
through  in  time  to  finish  supper,  clean  up,  and  make  that  eight 
o’clock  date. 

b.  make  mental  notes  of  the  druggist’s  instructions  in  order  to 
cut  down  the  actual  delivery  time. 

2.  Your  employer  says  that  he  will  be  out  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  tells  you  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  appoint- 
ments, but  he  doesn’t  mention  where  he  will  be  during  the  lunch 
hour.  He  adds  that  he  is  expecting  a long-distance  call  which  is  very 
important.  So  you  . . . 

a.  say,  “Yes,  Mr.  Irons,”  and  think  that  you  will  remember  every- 
thing that  he  has  said. 

b.  carefully  write  down  what  he  says  and  inquire  where  you  can 
reach  him  at  lunch  time. 

3.  Your  employer  is  dictating  a letter  and  you  do  not  know  how 
to  spell  a name  that  he  gives  you,  so  you  . . . 

a.  interrupt  him  to  ask,  “Does  MacBride  start  with  Me  or  Mac?” 

b.  hold  your  questions  until  he  has  finished  dictating  the  letter. 

1 These  situations  are  reprinted  from  Practical  English,  copyright  1947,  by 
permission  of  the  editors. 
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Listening  to  directions  is  the  first  essentia!  in  following  instructions.  You 
can't  count  on  doing  a thing  correctly  unless  you  pay  close  attention  to 
the  various  do's  and  don'ts. 


4.  Miss  Tipton,  your  typing  teacher,  explains  just  how  she  wants 
you  to  type  the  business  letter  that  you  are  doing  for  make-up  work. 
You  have  heard  her  explain  how  to  type  business  letters,  so  you  . . . 

a.  assure  her  that  you  know  just  what  to  do. 

b.  follow  the  details  of  her  instructions  closely. 

If  you  understand  how  to  take  directions,  you,  of  course, 
selected  every  b answer.  Let  us  see  what  principles  you  followed: 

1.  You  listened  attentively.  You  did  not  permit  your  mind 
to  wander  when  the  druggist  said,  for  example,  to  take  the  ice 
cream  to  Mrs.  Love’s  house  first.  As  a result,  you  delivered  the 
packages  in  the  right  order  and  did  not  arrive  at  Mrs.  Love’s 
with  soft  ice  cream  too  late  for  her  bridge  party. 

2.  You  checked  every  detail.  You  realized  that  remembering 
the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom  your  employer  had  appoint- 
ments was  not  enough.  You  needed  to  know  where  he  would 
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be  during  the  lunch  hour  so  that  you  could  find  him  in  case  he 
should  receive  an  important  business  call. 

3.  You  knew  how  and  when  to  ask  questions.  You  realized 
that  no  one  likes  to  be  interrupted,  especially  a teacher  making 
an  explanation  or  an  employer  dictating  a letter.  A trend  of 
thought  can  be  too  easily  lost  in  that  way. 

4.  You  were  courteous.  You  did  not  assume  that  just  because 
you  had  heard  Miss  Tipton  explain  before  how  to  type  business 
letters  she  was  giving  you  the  same  information  all  over  again. 
You  realized  that  perhaps  Miss  Tipton  wanted  the  margins  set 
differently  this  time  or  that  she  had  added  some  advanced  theory 
to  that  which  she  had  already  given  you. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

All  of  us  have  had  the  disturbing  experience  of  misunderstanding 
directions.  Sometimes  this  has  been  due  to  a person’s  inability  to 
express  himself  clearly,  but  occasionally  it  has  been  due  to  our  failure 
to  listen  attentively.  Select  an  experience  that  you  have  had  and 
write  that  story  into  an  interesting  theme.  Perhaps  one  of  you  girls 
did  not  hear  the  names  of  all  of  the  ingredients  that  should  have 
been  included  in  a recipe  for  a cake.  Some  of  you  boys  may  have 
driven  miles  out  of  your  way  by  failing  to  hear  that  you  were  to  turn 
onto  a different  highway  at  a certain  comer. 


Giving  other  reports 

Not  all  reports  that  we  are  asked  to  give  are  of  the  explana- 
tory type.  Many  are  simply  interesting  stories  of  personal  ex- 
periences or  reports  of  information  that  will  make  our  class 
discussions  broader  and  more  enlightening.  Giving  these  reports 
is  valuable  experience  because  you  learn  how  to  think  on  your 
feet  before  a group  of  people,  you  gain  in  self-confidence  as 
you  present  your  ideas  clearly  and  concisely,  and  you  win  the 
respect  of  your  classmates  as  you  entertain  or  inform  them. 

The  way  to  prepare  a report.  Just  as  in  all  of  the  other  skills 
that  you  have  tried  to  develop,  you  should  follow  certain  rules 
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if  you  wish  to  have  good,  interesting  material  to  present.  Here 
are  eight  suggestions : 

1.  Select  a topic  that  interests  you  and  one  that  will  interest 
the  particular  group  before  whom  you  are  to  give  the  report. 

2.  Limit  your  topic.  Do  not  select  a topic  such  as  “The  His- 
tory of  World  War  II”  or  “Democracy.”  You  could  not  possibly 
speak  adequately  on  either  one  of  those  two  topics  in  a short 
time.  Topics  such  as  “Countries  Participating  in  World  War  II” 
or  “Democracy  at  Work  in  My  Club”  might  prove  to  be  limited 
properly. 

3.  Do  your  research  early.  By  so  doing,  you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  make  adequate  preparation  and  to  study  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  With  thorough  preparation  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  have  a lapse  of  memory  when  you  are  giving  your  report. 

4.  Consider  your  time  limit.  This  rule  will  determine  the 
limitation  of  your  topic  as  well  as  the  points  that  you  will  in- 
clude in  your  talk.  You  should  not  prepare  a talk  and  just  hope 
that  you  will  finish  in  the  time  allotted  to  you.  Plan  your  talk 
so  carefully  that  you  will  be  certain  of  completing  at  least  the 
minimum  number  of  points  in  the  time  allotted  to  you. 

5.  Outline  your  report.  Organization  must  precede  all  good 
writing  and  speaking.  (See  page  109  for  the  patterns  of  thought 
to  use  and  the  methods  of  outlining.) 

6.  Write  your  report.  Even  though  you  are  going  to  give  a 
report  orally,  you  should  write  it  out  first.  Such  a procedure 
will  insure  completeness  and  organization,  particularly  if  you  fol- 
low a well-constructed  outline.  Fixing  the  content  of  the  talk  in 
your  mind  will  also  help. 

7.  Vary  the  tone.  To  give  a report  that  is  too  serious  or  too 
humorous  is  not  wise.  Too  much  of  either  quality  will  bore  an 
audience.  You  have  undoubtedly  heard  speakers  who  inject  a 
human-interest  story  or  a joke  into  their  serious  talks  now  and 
then.  They  do  this  to  keep  the  attention  of  their  listeners.  Of 
course,  these  insertions  should  be  related  to  the  main  topic  or 
they  will  detract  from  rather  than  add  to  your  report.  Try  to 
have  these  human-interest  stories  or  jokes  heighten  the  interest  in 
the  point  that  you  are  making.  For  example,  if  you  are  talking 
about  the  inspection  that  is  necessary  before  taking  a rowboat 
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out  on  the  lake,  you  might  tell  about  the  time  that  you  failed 
to  do  this  and  the  boat  sprang  a leak,  with  the  result  that  you 
had  to  swim  to  shore. 

8.  Plan  an  interesting  beginning  and  an  effective  closing. 
The  beginning  should  be  interesting  in  order  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  or  attention  of  your  listeners.  The  ending  should  give 
an  impression  of  finality. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a three-to-  five-minute  report  to  be  presented  to  your  class 
on  a topic  of  your  own  choice.  Be  sure  that  the  topic  is  interesting 
to  both  you  and  your  class.  The  report  may  be  of  a personal  experi- 
ence or  it  may  be  simply  information  related  to  a current  topic.  Fol- 
low the  preceding  rules  for  its  preparation.  Hand  in  your  outline 
with  the  written  report. 

The  way  to  give  a report.  An  excellent  report  may  be  spoiled 
by  a poor  delivery.  You  probably  have  heard  someone  make  the 
comment,  “What  he  had  to  say  was  interesting,  but  the  way  he 
said  it!”  In  order  to  present  your  report  in  an  interesting  way, 
study  these  steps: 

1.  Reduce  your  report  to  a skeleton  outline.  If  you  have  pre- 
pared your  report  thoroughly,  you  can  easily  give  it  by  an 
occasional  quick  glance  at  your  outline.  If  you  haven’t  prepared 
thoroughly,  the  written  speech  itself  will  hardly  help  you,  un- 
less, of  course,  you  plan  to  read  it.  Nearly  all  audiences,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  listen  to  talks  given  from  notes  rather  than  from 
completely  written  papers.  Make  your  skeleton  outline  on  3-by- 
5 -inch  or  4-by-6-inch  notecards  from  your  more  detailed  outline 
that  you  prepared  before  you  wrote  out  the  whole  report.  You 
should,  of  course,  write  out  in  detail  all  statistics,  dates,  quota- 
tions, and  other  similar  material. 

2.  Rehearse  your  report.  To  be  certain  that  you  can  give  your 
report  in  the  time  allotted  for  it,  you  will  need  to  rehearse  it. 
There  are  other  advantages  to  this  practice,  however.  One  is 
that  you  obtain  practice  before  a mirror  to  check  your  posture, 
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gestures,  and  facial  expressions,  all  important  to  an  interesting 
presentation.  Try  to  have  several  members  of  your  family  listen 
to  you  and,  as  objectively  as  they  can,  criticize  the  report  and 
your  presentation  of  it.  Be  open-minded  and  revise  the  report  if 
you  think  that  their  suggestions  will  improve  it. 

3.  Do  not  memorize  the  report.  There  is  no  need  to  memorize 
the  report  if  you  have  prepared  it  as  it  should  be  prepared  and 
if  you  have  made  a skeleton  outline  of  it.  Memorization  focuses 
your  attention  upon  words  to  such  an  extent  that  you  are  likely 
to  forget  the  all-important  ideas. 

4.  Talk  to  selected  members  of  the  audience.  Do  not  talk  to 
the  teacher  alone  or  to  the  class  as  a whole.  Instead,  focus  your 
attention  on  various  members  in  the  audience.  Shift  your  atten- 
tion, for  example,  from  Mary  to  John,  from  John  to  Paul,  and 
from  Paul  to  Virginia.  This  technique  will  help  you  to  relax. 

5.  Watch  your  body  movements.  Incorrect  body  movements 
may  detract  your  listeners’  attention  from  what  you  are  saying. 
Instead,  movements  should  be  used  to  emphasize  main  points 
and  to  permit  you  to  feel  comfortable.  If  you  are  using  notes, 
you  will,  of  course,  vary  the  position  of  your  arms.  When  you 
glance  at  your  notecards,  you  will  naturally  bring  one  hand  in 
front  of  you  so  that  you  can  read  the  next  point.  You  may  either 
keep  the  hand  in  front  of  you  for  a short  time  or  permit  it  to 
drop  back  at  your  side.  If  you  have  more  than  one  card,  you 
will,  of  course,  bring  both  arms  up  to  change  the  position  of 
the  cards.  You  may  then  keep  both  hands  in  front  of  you  for  a 
while. 

The  important  point  to  remember  is  to  avoid  any  move- 
ments or  gestures  that  will  make  you  appear  uncomfortable. 
You  need  not  stand  still  during  your  entire  talk.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  desirable  that  you  should.  Stand  in  an  erect,  relaxed  position, 
and  from  time  to  time  change  your  position  by  taking  a step 
backward  or  forward  or  to  your  right  or  left.  Try  to  use 
these  movements  to  help  convey  transitions  in  your  talk. 

6.  Check  the  tone  of  your  voice  and  the  rate  of  your  delivery. 
Just  as  you  should  vary  the  tone  of  the  content  in  your  report, 
so  should  you  vary  the  tone  with  which  you  present  your  talk. 
Nothing  is  so  monotonous  as  a voice  that  drones  on  and  on  in 
the  same  tone.  When  you  wish  to  emphasize  a very  urgent  point, 
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for  example,  you  will  probably  speak  more  loudly  and  more 
slowly  than  otherwise.  If  you  are  describing  the  reaction  of  Mac- 
beth upon  hearing  that  his  wife,  Lady  Macbeth,  has  died,  you 
will  probably  speak  meditatively  and  quietly. 

Pause  occasionally,  but  have  these  pauses  come  at  the  right 
moments.  A pause  is  particularly  effective  when  you  have  made 
a rather  startling  statement.  It  gives  the  listener  an  opportunity 
to  think  about  what  you  have  just  said  and  to  think  ahead  to 
what  you  may  say  next.  If  you  do  not  pause  at  such  a place,  your 
listeners  may  find  themselves  thinking  about  what  you  have 
said  while  you  continue  with  new  points.  By  the  time  that  they 
realize  what  you  are  doing,  they  may  have  lost  your  thought 
trend.  Pauses  and  a change  of  pace  can  also  help  to  act  as  tran- 
sitions. 

7.  Use  rhetorical  questions.  A rhetorical  question  is  one  that 
a speaker  or  writer  asks  without  expecting  an  answer.  Its  purpose 
is  to  focus  the  attention  of  a listener  or  a reader  upon  a particularly 
important  point.  It  helps  to  bring  the  listener  or  reader  into 
the  speech  or  article.  For  example,  if  you  are  speaking  on  the 
possibility  of  being  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  over  the 
First  of  July  week  end,  you  might  say,  “Do  you  know  how 
many  people  will  be  killed  this  week  end?”  Such  a question  is 
intended  to  set  your  listeners  to  thinking.  When  you  give  them 
the  answer,  they  either  will  be  startled  or  they  will  be  pleased 
with  their  own  abilities  to  determine  the  right  answer.  Any 
technique  that  will  help  to  bring  the  speaker  and  the  listener 
more  closely  together  is  desirable  if  it  is  appropriate  and  in  good 
taste. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

A.  Prepare  to  give  before  the  class  the  report  that  you  wrote  for 
the  assignment  on  page  272.  Follow  all  of  the  preceding  rules  in 
your  preparation.  The  class  will  criticize  each  report.  Make  notes 
of  your  own  errors. 


Class  activity  . . . 

B.  To  correct  the  errors  that  you  may  have  made  in  your  first 
report,  write  a second  one  on  another  topic  of  your  choice.  Follow 
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the  principles  outlined  for  you  in  the  way  to  prepare  a report  and 
the  way  to  give  it.  Practice  particularly  to  correct  your  errors.  Give 
these  reports  to  the  class,  who  will  again  act  as  judges  and  decide 
whether  you  have  shown  any  improvement.  Compare  their  criticism 
with  the  notes  that  you  made  following  your  first  report. 


Listening  to  reports 

By  being  a good  listener  you  can  benefit  not  only  from  the 
information  that  is  given  but  also  from  the  techniques  that  the 
speaker  uses.  Much  of  What  we  learn  is  from  observation.  Here 
is  a set  of  suggestions  to  help  you  become  a better  listener: 

1.  Avoid  all  of  the  bad  listening  habits  that  annoy  you  when 
you  yourself  a,-e  speaking.  Be  courteous  by  looking  directly  at 
the  speaker,  sitting  straight  in  your  seat,  and  paying  attention 
to  what  he  has  to  say. 

2.  Do  not  register  surprise  or  immediately  challenge  a state- 
ment with  which  you  do  not  agree.  Listen  first  to  what  the 
speaker  has  to  say,  for  he  may  prove  that  he  is  right.  If  you  know 
that  the  speaker  is  wrong,  wait  until  the  discussion  period  to 
correct  him,  and  then  do  so  tactfully. 

3.  Observe  the  speaker’s  delivery  carefully.  You  may  be  able 
to  learn  much  from  this  observation. 

4.  Take  notes  on  each  report.  These  notes  should  be  of  two 
kinds:  notes  on  the  information  that  the  speaker  presented  and 
notes  on  the  method  of  delivery.  In  the  discussion  period  which 
follows,  you  can  then  ask  direct  questions  and  make  specific 
comments. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Take  notes,  according  to  the  preceding  suggestions,  on  all  of  the 
reports  given  in  your  class.  Turn  in  five  sets  of  notes  for  your  teach- 
er’s criticism.  Be  sure  to  have  the  student’s  name  and  the  title  of  his 
report  written  at  the  top  of  each  set  of  notes.  Recopy  the  notes  that 
you  took  in  class  to  be  sure  that  they  are  neat  and  legible. 
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LEARNING 

BUSINESS 

ENGLISH 


“Business  English  is  standard  English  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  business.” 1 This  definition  neither  states  nor  implies  that 
there  is  any  essential  difference  in  the  language  that  is  used  to 
conduct  business  affairs.  Simple,  straightforward,  and  concise  writ- 
ing should  characterize  all  business  correspondence. 

“Except  in  the  minds  of  misguided  persons,  who  persist  in 
repeating  mechanically  the  old-fashioned,  outworn  semilegal  jargon 
of  the  business  writings  of  50  years  ago,  there  exists  no  special 
language  of  business  correspondence.  Such  lingo  consists  of  locu- 
tions like  £beg  to  remain,’  and  ‘your  esteemed  favor  of  the  10th 
inst.,’  long  ago  discarded  by  progressive  writers  for  the  vital 
language  actually  spoken  and  written  by  people  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  true  language  of  business  is  essentially  like  the 
language  employed  for  social  and  literary  purposes  by  alert,  in- 
telligent men  and  women  of  today.”  2 

A difference  does  exist,  however,  in  the  purposes  of  business 
English  and  literary  English.  Literary  English  seeks  “to  stir  sig- 
nificant emotions  and  noble  thoughts,  in  the  confidence  that 
the  reader  will  be  impressed  sufficiently  to  add  beauty  to  his  life 
and  nobility  to  his  conduct.  With  the  aid  of  very  similar  English 
the  writer  of  business  English  evokes  a favorable  business  re- 
sponse from  the  reader  of  his  message.  The  English  used  in  the 
applied  art  of  business  writing  is  employed  to  cultivate  favor- 
able emotional  and  mental  responses,  with  the  aim  of  retaining 
old  customers  and  winning  new  ones.”  8 

1 Reprinted  by  permission  of  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  from  English  in  Modern 
Business,  by  A.  G.  Babenroth  and  E.  J.  McNamara.  Copyright,  1929,  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

2 See  footnote  above  for  source. 

8 See  footnote  above  for  source. 
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4—  Learning  the  techniques  of  communication  in  business  is  important  to 
everyone.  Be  direct  and  accurate  in  what  you  have  to  say. 

Don  Bryan 


Most  people  have  more  frequent  need  for  the  practical  uses 
of  business  English  than  they  have  for  the  esthetic  purposes  of 
literary  English.  You  will  have  many  occasions  in  your  life 
to  write  business  letters  of  all  kinds,  reports,  telegrams,  and  ad- 
vertisements. To  do  all  of  these  jobs  with  ease  is  a valuable  skill. 


UNDERSTANDING  STYLE  IN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

While  business  writing  follows  all  of  the  standard  rules  of 
good  English,  several  matters  of  style  are  necessary  only  in  busi- 
ness writing.  You  will  recall  from  your  study  of  newspaper  writ- 
ing that  there  are  reasons  for  differences  in  the  order  in  which 
facts  are  presented  and  in  the  lengths  of  paragraphs,  both  dif- 
ferences required  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  writing.  Literary 
English  has  its  differences,  too,  in  order  and  paragraph  length, 
for  it  has  a different  purpose  from  newspaper  writing.  Since 
business  English  has  its  own  purposes,  a number  of  elements  of 
style  should  be  mastered  in  order  to  perfect  your  abilities  in 
business  writing. 


Punctuating  correctly 

Improper  punctuation  in  business  writing  can  result  in  failure 
to  produce  the  favorable  results  desired.  For  example,  notice 
this  sentence:  “Please  send  me  samples  of  the  following:  several 
types  of  white  cardboard  table  mats,  kitchen  chair  covers,  and  paper 
kitchen  toweling.”  If  you  received  such  a request,  what  would 
you  do?  Either  you  would  have  to  write  a letter  before  filling 
the  request,  asking  whether  the  person  desired  white  cardboard 
table  mats  or  several  types  of  white  cardboard  and  table  mats, 
or  you  would  have  to  fill  the  request  and  hope  that  the  order 
would  be  correct.  The  omission  of  a single  comma,  you  see, 
can  cause  considerable  confusion.  If  you  as  the  writer  were  in 
a hurry  for  the  samples,  you  can  see,  too,  how  such  an  omission 
on  your  part  could  inconvenience  you. 

Review  the  rules  for  punctuation  which  you  have  previously 
studied,  and  punctuate  correctly  the  business  sentences  in  the 
following  assignment. 
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Assignment 

Hand  in  . . „ 

Write  out  the  sentences  that  follow,  and  insert  in  each  sentence 
all  necessary  punctuation.  In  class  be  prepared  to  explain  your 
punctuation. 

The  comma 

1 . Did  you  overlook  enclosing  your  personal  check , or  did  you 
wish  us  to  send  the  order  GOD 

2.  Before  you  order  your  spring  wardrobe  be  sure  to  come  in  to 
see  our  new  stock 

3.  What  the  next  step  should  be  ,we  do  not  know 

4.  The  order  calls  for  a raincoat  an  umbrella  and  a pair  of  rubbers 

5.  When  our  salesman  is  in  Rockford  we  shall  have  him  call  on  you 

6.  I do  not  understand  the  charge  for  your  salesman  assured  me 
that  the  price  would  be  $4.98 

7.  The  salesman  who  sold  me  the  shirts  must  have  made  an  error 

8.  Your  letter  concerning  our  new  insurance  policy  has  been 
referred  to  the  district  manager  who  will  call  on  you  within  a few 
days 

9.  The  adjustor  I am  sure  will  make  matters  right 

10.  Mr.  George  Adams  a salesman  in  our  company  will  explain 
the  new  service  to  you 

11.  A number  of  items  such  as  soap  powders  washing  supplies  and 
paper  napkins  are  on  order 

12.  Since  you  have  your  choice  which  do  you  prefer 

13.  Although  industry  speeded  up  production  did  not  equal  the 
demand 

14.  We  shall  meet  you  at  our  convention  headquarters  the  Fort 
Garry  Hotel 

15.  High  school  students  who  are  interested  in  their  future  should 
learn  how  to  write  business  letters 

The  semicolon 

1.  We  do  not  expect  to  have  our  supply  long ; therefore  we  sug- 
gest that  you  place  your  order  at  once  . 

2.  You  purchased  a suit  topcoat,  hat.  and  shoes  promising  to  pay 
for  them  on  the  first  of  the  month  but  so  far  we  have  not  received 
a payment , 

3.  Before  we  can  hire  you  you  will  first  have  to  complete  your 
school  year  then  you  will  have  to  enroll  in  our  special  short  course 
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4.  Your  order  is  now  ready  to  be  delivered  if  you  will  tell  us 
when  you  will  be  at  home  we  will  arrange  to  bring  the  furniture 

5.  The  dates  of  your  orders  are  as  follows  July  19  1949  September 
25  1949  and  January  6 1950 

The  colon 

1.  In  your  last  delivery  you  omitted  the  following  items  two 
pounds  of  paris  green  one  box  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  one  bottle 
of  ant  killer 

2.  Job  opportunities  are  particularly  good  in  three  fields  labor 
relations  transportation  and  communication 

3.  You  can  do  either  of  two  things  order  directly  from  the  Toronto 
office  or  order  from  our  salesman  who  will  be  in  the  city  shortly 

4.  Kindly  send  at  once  the  following  articles 

2 single  bed  sheets,  No.  698  @ $2.98  $ 5.96 

2 pillowcases,  No.  546  @ $0.79  1.58 

2 blue  single  bedspreads,  No.  736  @ $9.98  19.96 

5.  Ask  one  of  these  distributors  for  help  the  Home  Appliance 
Company  1316  West  Fourth  Street  Black’s  Appliance  Store  1918 
South  Sycamore  Street  or  the  Jones  Home  Utility  Company  936 
Hammond  Avenue 

The  apostrophe 

1.  Brown  and  Smiths  department  store  is  going  out  of  business 

2.  Blacks  and  Adams  clothing  stores  are  having  clearance  sales 

3.  Johns  Bills  and  Sams  brothers  are  all  working  in  the  Hills 
Manufacturing  Plant  this  summer 

4.  Please  send  me  a copy  of  Charles  Dickenss  A Tale  of  Two  Cities 

5.  Please  send  me  your  descriptive  folder  on  mens  and  ladies  suits 

Parentheses  and  the  dash 

1.  The  Imperial  Oil  Company  Alberta  is  the  distributor  in  this 
area 

2.  Our  business  the  Browne  Construction  Company  is  growing 
on  its  own  merits 

3.  In  1925  January  18  our  company  was  established  by  Robert 
Kimball 

4.  Three  representatives  of  the  company  namely  George  Camp 
Donald  Dixon  and  Paul  Kruse  will  attend  the  conference 

5.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  the  July  5th  issue  has  that  article 
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Capitalizing  correctly 

Review  the  rules  of  capitalization  which  you  have  previously  studied, 
and  apply  them  to  the  business  sentences  in  the  following  assignment. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  these  sentences  and  capitalize  the  words  that  require  capitals. 
Insert  other  marks  of  punctuation  where  they  are  needed.  Be 
prepared  to  explain  your  reasons  in  class. 

1.  When  you  are  in  calgary  visit  our  headquarters  in  the  palliser 
hotel 

2.  The  great  atlantic  and  pactific  tea  company  has  many  stores 
in  the  united  states 

3.  You  may  call  for  your  order  at  the  main  office  of  morton 
and  anderson  436  twenty  third  street  centreville  Ontario 

4.  The  better  business  bureau  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  helps 
to  protect  montreal  citizens  from  unscrupulous  advertisers 

5.  The  ford  agency  and  the  Chevrolet  agency  have  my  orders  for 
a new  car 

6.  The  cunard  lines  will  not  take  any  more  reservations  until  fall 

7.  The  Canadian  red  cross  and  the  march  of  dimes  committee  have 
temporary  offices  in  the  richardson  building 

8.  Send  the  order  to  mr  fred  robb  2930  seventh  street  west  bay- 
ville  british  Columbia 

9.  Your  subscriptions  to  maclean’s  chatelaine  and  better  homes 
and  gardens  will  expire  in  October 

10.  The  department  of  information  located  on  the  twelfth  floor 
will  be  glad  to  help  you 

Abbreviating  correctly 

Abbreviations  should  be  used  sparingly  in  business  writing, 
for  they  not  only  often  lead  to  misunderstanding  but  they  also 
give  the  impression  of  haste  and  discourtesy.  Here  is  a list  of 
rules  to  follow  in  regard  to  abbreviations : 
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1.  Do  not  use  abbreviations  like  acc’t  and  arrCt  in  the  body 
of  a letter.  Avoid  abbreviations  also  in  the  salutation  and  the 
complimentary  close,  except  Mrs.,  Mr.,  Dr.,  and  the  like. 

2.  Do  not  abbreviate  the  name  of  the  month  or  use  the  form 
2/ 14/50  in  any  part  of  a letter. 

3.  Do  not  use  & for  and  or  Co.  for  Company  unless  a firm 
officially  uses  these  forms. 

4.  Do  not  abbreviate  titles  before  or  after  a person’s  name  un- 
less you  use  an  extremely  common  abbreviation,  such  as  Dr. 
Frank  Smith,  Robert  Mott,  Ph.D.,  Mr.  Richard  Adams,  and 
Glenn  Nelson,  Jr. 

5.  Notice  that  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  and  such  extremely  common 
titles  are  always  abbreviated. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  the  sentences  that  follow,  making  all  necessary  corrections: 

1.  a large  y m c a hotel  in  which  all  members  of  a family  may 
stay  is  being  built  on  south  wabash  street  in  chicagos  loop 

2.  the  j b lippincott  co  has  offices  in  Chicago  Philadelphia  and  new 
york 

3.  if  you  will  bring  the  book  to  our  office  in  the  wacker  bldg  on 
fourth  st  and  fifth  ave  in  the  am  we  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  it 
for  you 

4.  prof  kelly  and  dr  mahoney  will  arrive  next  wed  to  speak  at 
the  opening  convention  session  of  the  parent  teacher  assoc 

5.  the  group  will  arrive  from  alta  and  sask  on  the  Canadian  national 
rr  at  the  12  st  east  station 

Using  numbers  correctly 

Here  is  a list  of  rules  to  follow  when  using  numbers  in  writing: 

1.  Write  out  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  years  and  months  of  a 
person’s  age,  amounts  of  money  in  cents,  and  round  numbers. 
Here  are  examples:  ten  minutes  past  four,  at  four-thirty,  forty- 
five  years  and  five  months,  ninety-eight  cents,  and  about  three 
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hundred  dollars.  Numbers  involving  exact  amounts  in  both  dol- 
lars and  cents  are  not  written  out:  $1.98,  $2.39.  Time  with  a.m. 
or  p.m.  is  written  in  figures:  3:30  p.m.,  2:30  a.m. 

2.  Do  not  use  d,  nd,  rd,  st,  or  th  after  the  number  of  a day 
or  after  the  number  of  a street.  Those  abbreviations  are  used, 
however,  when  the  name  of  a month  is  not  mentioned.  Here 
are  examples:  January  31,  1950;  1368  South  118  Street;  July  15; 
the  15th. 

3.  Write  out  numbers  that  can  be  expressed  in  one  or  two 
words:  thirty- fifth  Street  (but  144  Street);  two  hundred  dollars; 
four  thousand  bushels ; 220;  4,368;  2,500,000. 

4.  Do  not  write  out  numbers  when  they  are  part  of  a name 
for  a room  or  place,  a telephone  number,  or  a house  number  un- 
less the  official  name  is  written  out:  Room  35,  Station  16,  Tele- 
phone No.  5909, 1116  West  Cutler  Avenue. 

5.  Let  the  form  of  the  first  number  in  a sentence  set  the  form 
of  all  the  following  numbers  in  the  same  sentence,  unless,  of 
course,  the  numbers  are  governed  by  one  of  the  four  preceding 
rules.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  to  have  all  numbers  in  a sen- 
tence consistent  in  form.  Here  are  examples:  There  were  567 
letters  after  the  first  advertisement,  839  after  the  second,  but 
only  98  after  the  third.  They  employed  three  girls  for  four 
months. 

6.  Write  out  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  sentences:  Five 
hundred  and  fifteen  orders  are  being  filled  or  A total  of  515 
orders  are  being  filled. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  out  the  following  sentences,  making  all  necessary  correc- 
tions : 

1.  2543  delegates  attended  the  convention 

2.  The  adjustor  will  arrive  this  p.m.  for  a conference,  probably 
about  3 o’clock 

3.  This  size  costs  98  cents  that  size  is  59  cents 

4.  The  living  room  is  8 feet  high  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide 

5.  His  plane  will  arrive  at  4 o’clock  a.m.  and  leave  in  the  after- 
noon at  two-thirty 
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6.  You  may  see  him  at  nine  seventy  six  west  thirty  second  st  or 
call  him  by  dialing  four  five  six  four 

7.  The  convention  will  be  held  from  Nov.  25  to  Nov.  28 

8.  About  250  delegates  from  out  of  town  are  expected  in  addi- 
tion to  those  from  the  city 

9.  The  repairman  is  due  to  come  on  the  16th 

10.  My  insurance  policy  will  be  paid  up  when  I am  58  years  and 
seven  months  old 


Hyphenating  words  properly 

Word  that  require  hyphens  may  cause  trouble  for  even  the 
most  experienced  writers.  When  you  are  in  doubt,  the  dictionary 
is  your  only  sure  guide.  Here  are  several  hints  that  may  prove 
helpful,  however.  Hyphenate  the  following  cases: 

1.  All  compound  numbers  from  twenty-one  and  twenty-first 
to  ninety-nine  and  ninety-ninth:  thirty-six , ninety-two,  sixty- 
fourths. 

2.  All  words  in  which  the  second  element  is  capitalized: 
pro-British,  un-American,  Pan-American. 

3.  All  adjectives  preceding  nouns  if  those  adjectives  are  made 
up  of  two  or  more  words:  well-written  paper,  old-fashioned 
house,  six-flat  building,  up-to-date  home.  Such  adjectives  when 
they  follow  nouns  are  usually  written  as  two  or  more  words: 
The  house  is  up  to  date.  The  project  is  worth  while.  The  paper 
is  well  written. 

4.  All  compound  words  containing  prepositional  phrases:  father- 
in-law,  sister-in-law. 

5.  All  compounds  containing  the  prefix  self:  self-control, 
self-starter. 

6.  All  fractions  and  other  numeral  words  and  figures  when 
they  are  used  in  adjectival  compounds:  three-fourths  pound, 
six-hour  day,  240-acre  farm,  100-yard  dash,  seven  and  one-half 
years  old. 

Here  is  a list  of  words  that  should  be  written  solidly,  without 
hyphens  and  without  spaces : 
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altogether 

farmhouse 

anybody  (all  words  ending 

forehead 

in  body,  thing,  and 

foresee 

where ) 

grapefruit 

anyone  (except  where  one  is 

handbag 

stressed:  Any  one  of  us 

highway 

may  come ) 

homework 

baseball 

notebook 

basketball 

northwest  (and  all  other 

bathroom 

points  of  the  compass) 

bedroom 

ourselves  (and  all  other  com- 

bookkeeper 

pound  personal  pronouns) 

bookmark 

postman 

businesslike 

postmaster 

cannot 

roommate 

classmate 

schoolmate 

classroom 

schoolroom 

daylight 

someone 

downstairs 

storekeeper 

downtown 

streetcar 

drugstore 

textbook 

everyone  (except  where  one 

toothbrush 

is  stressed:  Every  one  of 

typewriter 

us  should  be  present) 

Here  is  a list  of  words  that 

should  be  written  as  separate 

words: 

all  right 

parcel  post 

class  day 

per  cent 

good  night 

post  office 

high  school 

school  bus 

in  spite  of 

school  year 

no  one 

will  power 

Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Write  the  following  sentences,  making  all  necessary  correc- 
tions : 

1.  Could  you  help  to  solicit  funds  in  a house  to  house 

2.  How  many  three  gallon  tanks  do  you  have  in  stock 
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3.  Burns  and  Jones  stores  always  have  up  to  date  styles 

4.  Sweeneys  have  clothes  for  only  the  ultra  conservative 

5.  Our  salesman  will  be  in  Manchester  the  twenty  second  of 
July.  He  plans  to  have  thirty  five  samples  to  show  our  customers 

6.  They  bought  an  unusually  well  built  house 

7.  Self  reliance  is  the  title  of  a famous  essay  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson 

8.  All  of  the  great  grand  children  will  be  at  the  party 

9.  Most  of  the  property  that  is  for  sale  is  located  in  the  north 
east  part  of  town 

10.  Nearby  are  parks  golf  courses  a swimming  pool  and  even  a bridle 
path 

Class  activity  . . . 

B.  Be  prepared  for  a quiz  that  your  teacher  will  give  you  on  the 
list  of  words  that  should  be  written  solidly  and  on  those  that  should 
be  written  separately 

MAKING  YOUR  LETTER  ATTRACTIVE 

Every  letter  that  you  write  represents  you;  therefore,  you 
need  to  be  as  careful  about  the  appearance  of  your  letters  and 
their  contents  as  you  are  about  your  appearance  and  your  con- 
versation. Just  as  you  choose  clothes  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
and  topics  of  conversation  that  interest  those  about  you,  so 
should  you  choose  stationery  carefully  and  write  your  letter  in- 
terestingly and  correctly. 

A good  grade  of  white  or  cream  paper  is  always  a safe  choice 
for  both  business  and  social  correspondence.  For  business,  use 
the  standard  commercial  size  (8*4  by  11  inches)  or  half-sized 
sheets  for  short  letters.  For  letters  of  friendship  and  for  notes, 
use  any  of  the  standard  sizes  of  note  paper.  Business  letters  on 
commercial-sized  paper  are  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  Letters  on  double-sheet  stationery  are  usually  written  on 
all  four  pages,  preferably  on  consecutive  pages.  The  letter  can 
then  be  read  like  a book.  If  the  letter  is  short,  the  first  and  third 
pages  only  are  often  used.  All  letters  should  be  carefully  typed 
or  neatly  written  in  longhand;  only  blue,  black,  or  blue-black 
ink  should  be  used. 

Arrange  your  letter  on  the  paper  in  such  a way  that  you  have 
well-proportioned  margins.  A margin,  like  a mat  on  a picture, 
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sets  off  the  letter  and  gives  it  the  advantage  of  making  a good 
first  impression.  The  width  of  the  margins  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  letter  and  the  size  of  the  paper.  Business  letters 
written  in  longhand  usually  look  best  with  a two-inch  margin  at 
the  top  of  the  first  page  and  a one-inch  margin  on  the  other 
three  sides.  In  typewritten  letters  all  of  the  margins  are  approx- 
imately the  same  width.  The  lower  margin,  however,  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  to  prevent  the  placing  of  only  the  com- 
plimentary close  and  the  signature  on  a new  page. 

The  modified  block  form  is  used  in  most  typewritten  letters 
and  is  correct  also  for  letters  written  in  longhand.  Many  people, 
however,  still  prefer  the  indented  form  for  letters  written  by 
hand.  Illustrations  of  both  styles  are  given  on  page  298.  The 
one  rule  which  must  be  followed  is  this:  Use  one  form  through- 
out a letter. 

Open  punctuation  (no  punctuation  at  the  end  of  the  lines 
except  after  abbreviations)  is  more  popular  today  than  closed 
punctuation.  Here  are  examples: 


Block  Form  with  Open 
Punctuation 


Indented  Form  with  Closed 
Punctuation 


146  Logan  Avenue  333  Reed  Street, 

Centro,  Ontario  Dalton,  Manitoba, 

February  5,  19 April  6,  19 

Remember  that  every  letter  is  indicative  of  the  writer’s  ability. 
Many  a position  has  been  lost  for  the  writer  before  his  applica- 
tion was  read.  One  glance  at  the  letter  convinced  the  official 
that  he  would  not  employ  a person  who  wrote  a letter  so  carelessly. 

As  you  read  the  letters  in  this  chapter,  notice  the  form  of  each. 
Observe  the  use  of  margins  and  the  spacing  between  the  parts 
of  the  letter  and  between  the  paragraphs.  You  should  choose  a 
form  that  pleases  you  and  use  it  whenever  you  write  a letter. 


Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

Bring  to  class  three  letters.  These  may  be  advertising  letters  that 
have  come  to  your  home,  form  letters  which  your  father  or  some 
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other  businessman  is  willing  to  have  you  use,  or  unusual  letters  of 
friendship  which  you  want  to  share  with  your  classmates.  Jot  down 
about  each  letter  notes  which  you  can  use  in  your  explanation  of 
why  the  letters  look  well  on  the  stationery  or  how  their  appearance 
could  be  improved.  Explain  whether  the  block  or  indented  form 
and  open  or  closed  punctuation  are  used.  Comment  on  the  English 
in  which  the  letter  is  written.  Point  out  any  stilted  and  stereotyped 
expressions. 


KNOWING  THE  PARTS  OF  A LETTER 

The  six  parts  of  a letter  are  the  heading,  the  inside  address, 
the  salutation,  the  body,  the  complimentary  close,  and  the  signa- 
ture. The  envelope  addresses  consist  of  the  full  address  and  the 
return  address.  The  requirements  for  each  of  these  parts  are 
discussed  in  this  section.  Although  custom  allows  some  variation 
in  the  way  that  these  requirements  are  met,  there  are  funda- 
mental rules  which  every  successful  writer  follows. 

Writing  the  heading 

All  of  the  items  that  are  necessary  for  your  complete  address 
belong  in  the  heading.  Even  in  writing  letters  of  friendship, 
you  should  always  give  the  date,  and  you  should  also  include 
your  address.  The  most  definite  item,  such  as  the  number  of 
the  apartment  or  the  number  of  a room  in  an  office  building, 
should  be  given. 

The  heading  looks  better  without  abbreviations  unless  some 
of  the  items  are  unusually  long.  The  names  of  cities  and  towns 
should  not  be  abbreviated,  but,  to  balance  lines,  standard  ab- 
breviations may  be  used  for  the  words  apartment,  street,  and 
avenue;  for  the  longer  names  of  provinces  and  months;  and  for  the 
words  north,  east,  south,  and  west . 

If  the  street  name  is  a numeral  under  one  hundred,  it  is  usu- 
ally written  out.  (See  page  283.)  If  a word  or  an  abbreviation 
comes  between  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the 
street,  you  may  use  figures  for  both: 

115  West  Sixteenth  Street 
or 

744  North  21  Street 
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The  month  should  not  be  designated  by  number.  (See  page 
282.)  May  10,  1950,  is  clearer  than  5-10-50 . The  letters  st,  d, 
nd,  rd,  and  th  should  not  be  added  to  the  date  or  to  the  name 
of  the  street  if  it  is  a figure: 

Apt.  3,  608  W 35  St. 

Toronto  7,  Ontario 

January  31,  19 

In  letters  of  friendship  and  informal  notes  the  writer’s  address 
and  the  date  may  be  placed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the 
page: 


R.  R.  9,  Box  324, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
February  1,  19 . 


When  letterhead  stationery  is  used,  only  the  date  on  which 
the  letter  is  written  is  needed  in  the  heading.  It  is  placed  about 
two  spaces  below  the  letterhead  in  a position  so  that  the  end  of 
this  line  will  determine  the  right-hand  margin.  Sometimes  when 
the  letterhead  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
the  date  is  centered  below  it.  At  other  times,  the  date  may  be 
placed  to  the  right  of  center  to  balance  an  expression  like  “Office 
of  the  Treasurer,”  which  appears  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer 
of  the  letterhead. 


Assignment 

Hand  In  . . . 

Write  the  following  headings  correctly  on  plain  white  theme 
paper,  adding  the  proper  punctuation  and  using  capital  letters 
where  necessary: 

1.  Your  address  with  the  current  date 

2.  Stockton,  Ontario,  1425  Elmwood  Avenue,  current  date 

3.  R.  R.  3,  Box  721,  Calgary,  Alberta,  current  date 

4.  emory  building,  236  maple  street,  leedsville  5,  Ontario,  current 
date 

5.  lurido  hotel,  201  parkview  boulevard,  new  york  city  20,  new 
york,  current  date 
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Writing  the  inside  address 

All  of  the  items  that  are  necessary  for  the  address  on  the  envelope 
belong  in  the  inside  address  of  a business  letter.  If  the  letter 
is  intended  for  a particular  person,  this  particular  notation  may 
be  placed  under  the  address  or  to  the  right  of  the  last  item: 

Attention:  Mr.  McDowell 

The  form  and  style  of  punctuation  used  in  the  heading  are 
duplicated  in  the  inside  address.  The  name  of  a firm  is  written 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  letterhead  of  that  firm,  in  its  adver- 
tising, or  in  its  signature.  Here  are  examples: 

The  Northwest  Manufacturing  Company 
812  Verandrye  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Attention : Mrs.  Carey 

Blake  and  Dickson, 

Century  Building, 

Edmonton,  Alberta.  Attention:  Mr.  Gregory. 

In  letters  of  friendship  no  formal  inside  address  is  used.  When- 
ever a letter  is  of  semi-business  content,  the  relationship  of  the 
correspondents  governs  the  form  of  the  address.  An  officer  of 
an  organization  writing  to  a good  friend  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  a business  situation  would  naturally  include  personal  items. 
In  such  a case,  the  man  would  be  likely  to  omit  the  formal  head- 
ing if  he  wrote  the  letter  himself;  if  his  stenographer  typed  it, 
however,  she  would  use  the  heading. 

The  correct  use  of  titles  is  important.  A title  is  used  in  all 
addresses  unless  the  company  omits  it  in  its  oflical  signature.  If 
the  person  has  no  special  title,  the  ordinary  courtesy  form  of 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  should  be  used. 

Here  is  an  example  which  illustrates  the  correct  form  for  an 
inside  address: 

Mr.  John  L.  Steele,  Director 

The  Northwest  Manufacturers’  Association 

Regina,  Saskatchewan 
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Assignment 


Hand  in  . 

Write  the  following  inside  addresses  correctly  on  plain  white  theme 
paper,  adding  the  proper  punctuation  and  capitalization  where 
necessary : 

1.  N.  T.  Smythe,  Western  Lumber  Co.,  3241  W.  6th  St.,  Midland, 
Alberta.  (Mr.  Smythe  is  president  of  the  company.) 

2.  Dr.  John  Cobb,  M.  D.,  Mariston  Medical  Clinic,  Mariston, 
Ontario 

3.  Miss  Joanne  Halvorsen,  librarian,  Bayville  Public  Library,  Bay- 
ville,  British  Columbia 

Writing  the  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close 

Although  the  salutation  and  the  complimentary  close  for  busi- 
ness letters  are  definitely  prescribed  by  custom,  most  people  vary 
these  parts  of  the  letter  in  accordance  with  their  relationship 
to  their  correspondents.  Letters  between  those  who  have  had 
business  transactions  over  a long  period  or  letters  between  friends 
often  show  the  same  freedom  that  the  writers  use  in  addressing 
each  other  in  person. 

Observe  the  words  used  in  the  salutation  and  in  the  compli- 
mentary close  in  the  letters  on  pages  300  through  303.  Notice 
that  Dear  is  capitalized  when  it  is  the  first  word  of  the  salutation. 
It  is  set  flush  with  the  left  margin  and  two  spaces  below  the  in- 
side address.  Dear  Sirs  and  Mesdames  are  not  used  as  salutations; 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  are  preferred.  A colon  is  always  used 
after  the  salutation  in  a business  letter.  The  words  street , avenue , 
and  boulevard  are  capitalized  in  the  heading  and  inside  address. 
A title,  such  as  Professor  or  Dr.,  is  always  followed  by  the 
person’s  name. 

The  salutation  and  complimentary  close  in  letters  of  friend- 
ship are  informal.  These  are  correct  forms  of  the  salutation: 

Dear  Janet,  (Not:  Dear  Friend,) 

My  dear  Janet,  (Not:  Friend  Janet,) 

The  form  My  dear,  as  in  My  dear  Helen,  in  letters  of  friend- 
ship is  rarely  used,  because  it  is  considered  more  formal  and  less 
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affectionate  than  merely  Dear.  The  comma  is  used  after  the  saluta- 
tion. 

Appropriate  forms  for  the  complimentary  close  of  a friendly 
letter  include  the  following,  although  many  other  similar  forms 
may  be  used: 

Sincerely  yours,  Yours  sincerely, 

Cordially  yours,  Your  affectionate  friend, 

Faithfully  yours,  Your  loving  mother, 

The  most  common  forms  for  the  complimentary  close  of  busi- 

ness letters  include  the  following: 

Yours  truly,  Yours  very  truly, 

Very  truly  yours, 

More  personal  forms  may  be  used  when  they  fit  the  tone  of 
the  letter  and  the  relationship  between  the  writer  and  the  reader. 

Only  the  first  word  of  the  complimentary  close  is  capitalized, 
and  a comma  always  follows  this  line. 

Generally  the  complimentary  close  is  written  two  spaces  be- 
low the  last  sentence  of  the  body  of  the  letter  and  to  the  right 
of  the  center  of  the  sheet. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Write  correctly  on  a sheet  of  theme  paper  the  inside  addresses  that 
follow.  For  each  one  supply  the  necessary  salutation  and  the  compli- 
mentary close. 

1.  The  Misses  Joan  and  Gladys  Wagner,  Budget  Shop,  10902 
Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

2.  Mr.  L.  T.  Glover,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Canadian  National 
Railways,  Midland,  Ontario 

3.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Graham,  Hotel  Davenport,  129  Ninety-first  Street, 
New  York  City  21,  New  York 

4.  Box  F,  699  River  Terrace,  Ottawa  2,  Ontario 

5.  Messrs.  Gould  and  Raven,  Engineers,  Northwest  Steel  Products, 
358  East  Lake  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

6.  The  Premier,  Provincial  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

7.  John  Adam  & Sons,  Marvo,  Alberta 
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Writing  the  body 

The  body  of  a letter  begins  two  spaces  below  the  salutation. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  letter  that  will  accomplish  your  purpose  if 
you  state  accurately  whatever  is  necessary  for  a clear  understand- 
ing of  your  communication.  The  following  suggestions  for  form 
and  content  will  help  you  to  write  letters  that  will  please  your 
correspondents  and  will  bring  you  satisfactory  answers. 

Use  good  margins.  Before  you  write  your  letter,  determine  its 
approximate  length  so  that  you  can  space  the  letter  well  on  the 
page.  If  the  letter  is  to  be  short,  you  will  want  wide  margins  and 
a vertically  shaped  letter.  If  the  letter  is  to  be  long,  you  will 
want  to  have  narrower  margins. 

Use  proper  indentions.  The  indentions  for  the  body  of  a 
letter  should  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  heading  and  inside 
address.  If  you  use  the  indented  style,  the  first  line  of  each  para- 
graph should  be  indented  the  same  as  the  second  line  of  the 
address.  In  typewritten  letters  this  is  usually  five  spaces.  In  a 
typewritten  letter  following  the  block  style  the  paragraphs  should 
start  at  the  left  margin  without  indentation. 

Use  several  paragraphs.  A letter  should  seldom  be  written  in 
only  one  paragraph.  Instead,  it  should  be  broken  into  several 
short  paragraphs  to  enhance  its  readability.  A typewritten  letter 
should  be  double  spaced  between  paragraphs. 

Use  one  sheet  only,  if  possible.  If  a letter  is  written  concisely, 
it  can  usually  appear  on  only  one  sheet.  Do  not  eliminate  mar- 
gins of  the  proper  width,  however,  in  order  to  have  all  of  the 
letter  appear  on  one  page.  When  necessary,  use  two  sheets  of 
paper.  Only  one  side  of  the  paper  should  be  used.  The  second 
page  should  carry,  one  inch  from  the  top  of  a plain  sheet  of 
paper,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing,  the 
page  number,  and  the  date.  Notice  this  example: 


William  A.  Johnson  — 2 — April  12,  19 

Be  definite.  Subscribe  for  a magazine,  order  goods,  ask  a ques- 
tion, make  a request,  give  information.  Your  reader  should 
never  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  your  writing  a letter. 
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Avoid  phrases  such  as  I wish  to  subscribe  and  1 want  to  buy  the 
following.  Gome  to  the  point  at  once. 

Be  accurate.  In  order  letters  you  should  be  careful  to  give 
number  and  size  and  all  other  necessary  details.  State  the  quantities 
desired.  Numbers  written  in  words  and  in  figures  should  not 
be  used  together.  (See  page  283.)  In  giving  information,  you 
should  answer  the  question  honestly  and  completely.  Avoid  being 
wordy.  A busy  man  does  not  want  to  read  an  entire  page,  for 
example,  to  find  that  you  only  want  your  address  changed  on 
his  magazine  subscription  lists. 

Arrange  material  in  an  orderly  way.  When  data  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  columns  or  lists,  this  should  be  done,  for  material  in 
tabulated  form  is  much  easier  to  read.  Finish  one  topic  before 
you  take  up  another. 

Use  good  English.  Write  complete  sentences.  Do  not  use  ab- 
breviations or  trite  expressions. 

Follow  rules  in  regard  to  the  use  of  numbers.  (See  pages  282 
to  283.) 

Be  reasonable  and  courteous.  This  rule  is  especially  necessary 
in  writing  the  letter  of  complaint.  (See  pages  305  to  306.) 

Show  an  interest  in  your  correspondent.  If  you  know  your 
correspondent  fairly  well,  you  may  add,  for  example,  a personal 
inquiry  about  his  hobby  or  an  organization  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. You  may  also  comment  on  a mutual  friend  or  mention 
something  of  interest  to  both  of  you  or  to  your  firms.  All  such 
reference,  however,  should  be  brief. 

Make  it  easy  for  your  correspondent  to  act.  Enable  him  to 
reply  quickly  by  enclosing  for  his  convenience  a self-addressed 
envelope  or  post  card.  If  you  are  trying  to  sell  something,  send 
an  order  sheet  or  a coupon. 

When  you  write  a letter  of  friendship,  keep  in  mind  the  in- 
terests of  your  correspondent.  He  will  enjoy  your  letters  more  if 
you  write  about  interests  that  are  common  to  both  of  you  rather 
than  if  you  write  about  events  that  do  not  appeal  to  him.  Try 
to  put  your  personality  into  every  letter  and  into  every  note 
of  appreciation,  sympathy,  and  congratulation,  but  do  not  be 
so  emotional  that  you  sound  insincere. 

Keep  a copy  of  every  important  letter  that  you  write.  This 
may  be  your  first  draft  with  the  corrections  that  you  have  made. 
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Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

Examine  the  letters  on  pages  300  to  303,  and  in  class  be  prepared 
to  discuss  whether  they  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  body  of  a 
letter.  If  you  find  mistakes  in  these  letters,  tell  the  class  how  these 
mistakes  could  have  been  corrected. 


Writing  the  signature 

In  a business  letter  you  should  always  use  your  official  signa- 
ture; that  is,  the  signature  that  you  use  on  all  business  papers, 
such  as  record  cards  that  you  fill  out  for  school,  themes,  test 
papers,  checks,  and  applications.  You  should  adopt  one  form 
and  use  it  consistently.  If  you  do  not,  confusion  may  often  re- 
sult, since  there  are  so  many  similarities  and  even  duplications 
in  names.  If  you  use  the  modified  block  form,  sign  your  name 
directly  under  the  complimentary  close.  If  you  use  the  indented 
form,  sign  under  the  complimentary  close,  but  indent  from  three 
to  five  letters  to  the  right.  Never  place  a period  or  other  mark 
of  punctuation  after  your  signature  unless  the  signature  closes 
with  an  abbreviation,  such  as  Jr.  If  your  handwriting  is  hard  to 
read,  print  your  name  first  and  then  sign  it.  If  you  type  a letter, 
type  your  name  four  spaces  below  the  complimentary  close  and 
write  your  name  in  longhand  in  between.  If  you  are  writing  as 
an  officer  in  an  organization,  place  your  title,  such  as  Secretary 
or  President , after  your  name. 

In  a letter  of  friendship  you  may  sign  a nickname  or  your 
first  name  only,  provided  that  you  are  sure  that  no  confusion  as 
to  your  identity  will  result. 

The  title  Miss  in  parentheses  should  precede  a woman’s  name 
in  official  signatures  and  in  letters  sent  to  people  who  may  not 
know  the  writer.  Miss  is  not  an  abbreviation  and,  therefore,  is 
not  followed  by  a period.  A man  does  not  use  Mr.  in  signing  his 
name.  Here  are  five  examples  of  signatures: 

For  a man:  W.  E.  Winters 

For  a single  woman:  (Miss)  Gloria  Wilson 

For  a married  woman:  Lillian  Barnes  Bradstreet 
(Mrs.  S.  H.  Bradstreet) 
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For  a widow:  Since  a widow  is  in  effect  still  a married  woman,  she 
uses  the  same  signature  as  she  did  when  her  husband  was  living. 
Thus,  if  she  were  Emily  Jones  Dotson  or  Mrs.  George  Dotson,  she 
would  continue  to  sign  her  name  like  this: 

Emily  Jones  Dotson 
(Mrs.  George  Dotson) 

Errors  are  frequently  made  in  signatures  by  a widow  who  thinks 
that  she  should  refrain  from  using  her  late  husband’s  first  name. 
Mrs.  Emily  Dotson  is  not  the  correct  signature. 

For  a divorced  woman:  Divorced  women  revert  to  their  maiden 
names.  For  example,  if  Margaret  Williams  were  to  marry  Ralph 
Henderson,  she  would  become  Margaret  Williams  Henderson  or 
Mrs.  Ralph  Henderson.  If  she  and  Mr.  Henderson  were  divorced, 
she  would  become  Margaret  Williams  Henderson  or  Mrs.  Williams 
Henderson.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  to  avoid  the  confusion  of 
having  two  women  with  the  same  official  signature  if  Mr.  Henderson 
should  remarry. 


Assignment 

Class  discussion  . . . 

A.  Examine  the  letters  on  pages  300  to  303  to  see  whether  they 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  signature  of  the  letter. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  the  signatures  that  follow,  supplying  all  necessary  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  marks.  Add  the  correct  signature  beneath 
the  complimentary  close  in  each  instance: 

1.  yours  very  truly  (business  signature,  married  woman) 

2.  yours  truly  (social  signature,  unmarried  woman) 

3.  yours  respectfully  (add  your  own  signature) 

4.  very  truly  yours  (Mr.  George  C.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Better 
Products  Corporation) 

5.  yours  truly  (Miss  Barbara  Adams,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Uptown  Drama  Club) 

Adding  identifying  marks  and  enclosures 

When  a secretary  types  a letter,  she  writes  at  the  left  margin, 
two  spaces  below  the  last  line  of  the  signature,  the  initials  of 
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the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  written  and  then  her  own  initials 
as  the  typist.  These  identifying  marks  are  included  for  two 
purposes:  to  let  the  person  who  receives  the  letter  know  who 
dictated  it  and  thus  to  enable  him  or  the  writer  to  trace  any 
error  that  might  have  occurred.  Here  are  the  forms  that  those 
identifying  marks  usually  take: 

RJH : AK  RJH/AK  RJH 

AK 

Robert  J.  Harper — AK 

If  an  enclosure  is  to  be  sent  in  the  same  envelope  with  the 
letter,  this  fact  is  noted  by  typing  or  writing  the  word  Enclosure 
or  Enc.  in  the  left-hand  corner  under  the  intials.  Here  are 
examples : 

RJH : AK  RJH/AK 

Enc.  3 Enclosures 

Assignment 

Class  activity  . . . 

Bring  to  class  several  business  letters  which  have  been  received  in 
your  home.  These  letters  should  illustrate  the  use  of  identifying 
marks  and  enclosures.  The  letters  may  be  the  same  ones  that  you 
used  for  the  assignment  on  page  287.  Do  the  styles  vary  somewhat 
from  the  preceding  examples? 


Addressing  the  envelope 

The  address  on  the  envelope  is  written  in  the  same  form  as 
the  address  used  for  the  inside  address  of  the  business  letter. 
The  address  on  a letter  of  friendship  should  be  just  as  accurate 
and  complete  as  that  on  a business  letter.  The  return  address 
should  be  written  on  the  envelope,  preferably  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer,  though  it  is  sometimes  written  on  the  flap.  The  ad- 
dress should  be  written  a little  below  the  center  of  the  envelope, 
blocked  or  indented,  depending  on  the  form  used  in  the  letter 
itself.  Most  people  single  space  the  address,  but  the  post  office 
recommends  double  spacing  because  of  the  ease  with  which  such 
an  address  may  be  read.  The  post  office  also  prefers  that  the 
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Block  Style 


Ann  Jackson 

1036  Clair  Street 

Saskatoon 

Saskatchewan 

STAMP 

W.  E.  Daniels  and  Company 
97  South  Barling  Street 
Brandon 

Manitoba 

Indented  Style 

F.  L.  Davis, 

57  East  Bander  Street, 

Vancouver, 

British  Columbia. 

STAMP 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Cross, 

Box  12,  R.  R.  4, 
Midland, 

Alberta. 

Please  forward. 

name  of  the  province  be  written  on  a separate  line  from  that 
of  the  city.  When  this  is  done  and  open  punctuation  is  used, 
no  comma  is  needed  after  the  name  of  the  city.  Expressions  such 
as  Attention:  Mr.  Brown,  Personal,  and  Please  forward  are  written 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  (See  the  examples  above.) 
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Here  are  some  of  the  careless  mistakes  that  prevent  the  de- 
livery of  millions  of  letters  every  year : 

1.  Transposing  the  house  numbers:  Writing  1526  Cedar  Street 
m place  of  5126  Cedar  Street. 

2.  Using  the  name  of  the  province  in  which  the  writer  him- 
self lives  instead  of  that  of  the  person  being  addressed;  for 
example,  addressing  a letter  to  Maple  Creek,  Ontario,  instead  of 
Maple  Creek,  Manitoba. 

3.  Confusing  names  that  are  similar ; for  example,  writing  Innis- 
fail  instead  of  Innisfree  or  Carseland  instead  of  Carstairs. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

A.  Address  an  envelope  to  each  of  these  recipients: 

1.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Brownledge,  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
Blue  Mountain  Mining  Company,  Thunder  River,  British  Columbia. 
Use  your  own  return  address. 

2.  Hinton  Farm  Implements  Inc.,  1684  Prairie  Avenue  W.,  River- 
bend,  Saskatchewan,  Attention:  Mr.  Frank  Neilson.  Use  your  own 
return  address. 


Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Address  the  envelopes  for  the  three  letters  for  which  you 
wrote  the  inside  addresses.  (See  page  291.)  Use  your  own  return 
address. 


WRITING  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  LETTERS 

Throughout  your  junior  high  school  years  you  learned  to 
write  a number  of  different  kinds  of  business  letters.  Some  of 
these,  examples  of  which  you  will  find  on  pages  300  to  303,  you 
have  considered  in  previous  assignments  of  this  chapter.  You 
will  review  the  order  letter,  since  it  is  a common  type  of  busi- 
ness letter,  and  you  will  learn  to  write  several  more  advanced 
types  of  business  letters.  Ability  to  write  a variety  of  business 
letters  will  enable  you  to  meet  almost  any  situation  that  may 
require  you  to  take  care  of  your  business  by  correspondence. 
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Subscription  Letter 


1456  East  Poplar  Street, 
Lookout,  Manitoba, 


IvlCXlxJL  \j\JUGLp 

April  21.  19 


National  Geographic  Society, 

1146  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

I am  enclosing  a check  for  $4.00,  in 
payment  for  a year's  subscription  to  the 
National  Geographic,  beginning  with  the 
February  issue. 


Yours  truly. 


Phillip  Morrow 


Name  eight  items  which  prove  that  this  letter  accomplishes  its 
purpose  as  a subscription  letter. 
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Order  Letter 


Fraser  Inlet,  British  Columbia, 
April  23,  19 

The  H.  G.  Sterling  Company, 

4352  Algar  Street, 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  by  way  of  the  Railway 
Express  Company,  C.  0.  D.,  the  following 


articles  listed  in  your  February, 
catalogue : 

1950 

1 South  Bend,  anti-back-lash 

reel 

1 spool  (50  yards)  10-pound 

#28 

$20.00 

test 

#10 

.75 

1 minnow  bucket 

# 6 

2.50 

1 split  bamboo  rod 

#12 

4.00 

$27.25 

I shall  appreciate  an  early  shipment  of 
this  order. 


Very  truly  yours. 


C.  E.  Lancaster 


What  nine  points  did  the  writer  include  to  insure  the  filling  of 
this  order? 
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Acknowledgment  of  an  Order 


SPORTING  GOODS 


23  6A  Eighth  Avenue  W. 


Calgary,  Alberta 


June  16,  19 


Mr.  John  Mulford, 

Midnapore,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Milford: 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  your  order  of  June  14 
and  are  now  preparing  it  for  immediate  shipment. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  we  cannot 
send  you  the  1 spool  (50  yards)  12-pound  test  fishing 
line,  #15,  at  $.75,  as  our  stock  of  this  length  line 
is  completely  exhausted. 

To  avoid  delay  and  the  annoyance  of  reordering, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a substi- 
tute, 1 spool  (50  yards)  12-pound  test,  #16,  at  $.60. 
We  have  credited  your  account  with  $.15. 

If  this  substitution  does  not  meet  with  your 
approval,  kindly  return  the  spool  at  our  expense,  and 
we  shall  give  you  a further  credit  of  $.60. 


Very  truly  yours, 
SPORTING  GOODS 


By  John  Elder 


Notice  that  the  order  clerk  shows  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
customer  and  a desire  to  be  of  service. 
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Request  for  Information 


832  Milhurst  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
April  21,  19 


Mr . K.  L.  Garner,  Principal 
Parker  High  School 
Baytown,  Ontario 

Dear  Sir: 

Mary  Swanson,  in  applying  for  a posi- 
tion as  filing  clerk,  has  given  your  name  as 
a reference.  We  shall  appreciate  any  in- 
formation which  you  can  give  us  concerning 
her  fitness  for  this  work.  Is  she  accurate, 
neat,  and  prompt? 

We  shall  be  grateful  for  your  recom- 
mendation as  we  have  had  many  pupils  from 
your  school  who  have  proved  to  be  very 
efficient. 


Yours  truly 


J . M . Duncan 


How  has  the  writer  helped  the  principal  to  answer  this  letter  satis- 
factorily? What  gives  this  letter  a personal  touch? 
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Writing  the  order  letter 

When  you  write  an  order  letter,  it  should  be  complete  and 
accurate  in  every  detail  so  that  the  recipient  will  make  no  mis- 
takes in  filling  the  order.  The  following  details  should  be  given: 

1.  A complete  description  of  the  goods.  This  includes  the 
catalogue  number,  the  number  of  each  article  desired,  the  trade 
name,  the  color,  the  size,  and  the  price. 

2.  Complete  directions  for  shipment.  You  should  state  the 
date  when  shipment  is  desired;  the  address  to  which  the  articles 
are  to  be  shipped;  and  the  method  by  which  they  are  to  be 
shipped,  that  is,  freight,  parcel  post,  or  express. 

3.  Method  of  payment.  If  you  wish  the  goods  to  be  sent 
C.O.D.  or  placed  on  your  charge  account,  you  should  make  this 
request  in  your  letter.  If  a remittance  is  included  with  the  order, 
you  should  call  attention  to  the  amount  and  to  the  form,  that  is, 
check,  draft,  postal  note,  or  money  order.  If  you  are  not  sure 
that  the  goods  ordered  will  be  in  stock,  you  may  save  yourself 
writing  a cancellation  letter  if  you  will  state  whether  you  wish 
your  order  to  be  kept  on  file  or  cancelled  in  case  the  order  can- 
not be  filled  at  once. 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  a letter  ordering  the  following  items  from  Miss  Jane  Wildner, 
Service  Department  Store,  Midtown,  Alberta.  Service  pays  the 
postage.  State  how  you  will  remit  the  cost  of  these  articles.  Address 
an  envelope,  and  fold  the  letter  properly. 

One  E-Z-DO  “Neva  Crease”  Travel  Case,  $5.98;  Size:  22"  x 6"; 
order  from  Dept.  5. 

One  fringe-trimmed  hobnail  spread,  $5.00,  full  bed  size,  all  white, 
Dept.  539. 

One  pair  Griffon  pinking  shears,  $5.95,  Dept.  5. 

Two  swim  caps  @ $1.25;  one  small,  21";  the  other  medium,  22"; 
both  white,  Dept.  67. 

Three  plastic  garment  bags:  one  54"  jumbo  bag,  one  42"  suit 
bag,  one  54"  regular  bag;  $5.00  for  all  three;  Dept.  5. 

One  Vacuum-Pack  Kit,  $13.95,  chrome  finish,  medium,  Dept.  21. 
One  plastic  table  spread,  $2.98,  large  size,  green,  Dept.  5. 
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Writing  complaint  and  adjustment  letters 

When  you  find  a mistake.  The  attitude  of  the  writer  of  com- 
plaint and  adjustment  letters  is  of  great  importance.  He  must 
realize,  first  of  all,  that  human  beings  have  always  made  mis- 
takes and  always  will;  but  he  should  not  hide  behind  this  idea 
of  human  frailty  when  he  himself  is  the  offender.  Tolerance  for 
the  other  fellow  and  honest  criticism  of  oneself  have  saved  many 
a tense  business  situation  from  disastrous  results.  The  customer 
is  not  always  right;  but,  right  or  wrong,  he  is  entitled  to  fan- 
treatment.  Sometimes  a company  finds  that  taking  a loss  in  mak- 
ing a satisfactory  adjustment  is  better  than  running  the  risk  of 
losing  a valued  customer.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
customer  should  be  unfair  to  the  company  by  taking  advantage 
of  such  generous  policies. 

Every  business  transaction  is  a matter  of  co-operation.  The 
success  of  a business  depends  largely  upon  satisfied  customers; 
therefore,  the  customer  may  assume  that  mistakes  will  not  be 
made  willfully.  He  knows  that  he  is  benefited  by  doing  business 
with  reliable  firms;  hence  he  will  strive  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  such  firms. 

The  complaint  letter  should  not  be  written  hastily.  The  writer 
is  sure  that  a mistake  has  been  made  and  sometimes  he  knows 
who  made  it  before  he  sends  his  complaint.  The  reasons  for 
most  of  the  letters  of  this  kind  are  (1)  delay  in  the  shipment  or 
delivery  of  goods  and  (2)  arrival  of  unsatisfactory  goods  or  of 
orders  that  are  incomplete. 

Letters  concerning  delay  in  shipment  would  often  be  unneces- 
sary if  the  writer  had  first  inquired  whether  any  member  of 
his  family  or  office  staff  had  received  the  goods  and  had  forgotten 
to  mention  the  fact.  A high  school  boy  notified  a department 
store  during  the  Christmas  rush  that  his  purchases  had  not 
been  delivered.  The  store  checker  spent  considerable  time  in- 
vestigating the  complaint  and  finally  reported  that  the  driver 
assured  him  that  the  packages  had  been  delivered.  When  the 
boy  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  family,  his  sister  recalled  that 
she  had  put  some  boxes  on  the  closet  shelf  several  days  before 
but  had  forgotten  to  say  anything  about  them. 

Even  if  the  writer  is  sure  that  his  order  has  not  been  filled, 
he  can  afford  to  be  tolerant,  at  least  until  he  knows  the  reason 
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for  the  delay.  In  business,  as  well  as  in  personal  affairs,  some- 
times things  go  wrong  because  of  illness,  weather  conditions,  or 
accidents.  A dignified,  courteous  complaint  will  bring  results 
just  as  quickly  as  a curt,  complaining  letter,  and  courtesy  may 
save  the  writer  later  embarrassment.  Notice  the  proper  tone  of 
the  following  letter.  Since  headings  and  inside  addresses  have 
already  been  discussed  on  pages  288  to  290,  they  have  been 
omitted  from  the  examples  that  follow. 

Gentlemen : 

A month  ago  I sent  $2.00  for  a year’s  subscription  to  Homemak- 
ing. Since  I have  not  yet  received  a copy  of  this  magazine,  perhaps 
you  did  not  receive  my  letter.  Will  you  please  investigate  this  for  me 
and  let  me  know  whether  my  letter  was  received? 

I shall  appreciate  your  co-operation,  for  I am  particularly  eager 
to  have  a subscription  to  Homemaking. 


Yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Sally  Gould 


Letters  of  complaint  should  state  clearly,  concisely,  and  in 
logical  order  all  of  the  facts  that  will  help  the  recipient  of  the 
letter  to  correct  errors.  The  letter  should  be  fair  and  should  be 
written  with  restraint.  Letters  that  are  written  under  emotional 
tension  are  likely  to  be  unreasonable,  and  they  cannot  present 
an  accurate  story.  The  recipient  will  discount  much  of  what  is 
included  in  such  a letter. 

In  addition  to  stating  the  complaint,  the  writer  should  state 
what  adjustment  he  desires.  Only  rarely  should  he  make  threats, 
but  when  they  are  made,  they  should  be  firm  and  courteous. 
Most  firms,  as  has  been  said  before,  are  eager  to  please  then- 
customers  and  will  not  require  threats  to  take  care  of  errors  for 
which  they  are  at  fault.  Notice  the  improper  tone  of  this  letter. 
What  errors  do  you  find?  How  would  you  rewrite  it?  If  the  original 
letter  was  not  received,  do  you  think  that  the  reader  could 
fill  the  order  from  this  letter?  How  might  the  writer  have  helped 
to  insure  his  receiving  the  motor  this  time? 
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Gentlemen : 


I’ve  been  waiting  and  waiting  for  the  motor  for  our  boat.  We  have 
delayed  our  vacation  once  already  and  refuse  to  do  so  again.  I even 
sent  a check  to  cover  the  cost,  and  you’d  think  that  you  would  be 
prompt  when  people  do  that.  If  you  can’t  send  the  motor  at  once, 
please  return  my  check  immediately  so  that  I can  buy  a motor  here. 
I shall  never  order  from  you  again. 

Yours  truly, 

When  you  correct  a mistake.  The  answer  to  a letter  of  com- 
plaint requires  even  more  tact  than  does  the  complaint  itself. 
The  adjustor  knows  that  his  customer  is  disturbed,  even  though 
the  complaint  letter  is  polite;  he  knows,  too,  that  other  companies 
may  be  bidding  for  this  customer’s  business  and  that  forfeiting 
the  good  will  of  one  buyer  may  mean,  also,  the  loss  of  business 
from  this  person’s  friends.  If  the  fault  is  with  the  customer, 
the  adjustor  will  only  further  irritate  him  by  suggesting,  even 
politely,  that  the  order  was  so  indefinite  that  it  could  not  be 
filled  or  by  saying  that  if  the  man  would  “look  around  his  office” 
he  could  find  the  package. 

The  adjustor  should  find  out  first  who  is  to  blame;  then  he 
should  proceed  with  fairness  and,  if  necessary,  with  tactful  firm- 
ness to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  Here  is  a well-written  reply  to  the 
letter  on  page  306. 

My  dear  Miss  Gould: 

We  regret  that  you  have  been  inconvenienced  by  our  delay  in 
entering  your  subscription.  Since  your  order  was  received  a week 
after  the  magazine  for  last  month  had  been  mailed,  we  assumed 
that  you  wished  your  subscription  to  begin  with  the  current  number. 

When  I checked  our  mailing  list  this  morning,  I found  that  the 
current  number  of  Homemaking  was  sent  to  you  yesterday.  By  the 
time  that  you  receive  this  letter,  you  should  have  the  magazine. 

If  at  any  time  you  do  not  receive  your  magazine  by  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  month,  please  write  us  again,  and  we  will  investigate 
promptly  the  cause  for  delay.  We  appreciate  your  subscription  and 
shall  welcome  suggestions  for  topics  that  you  would  like  to  have  us 
discuss. 
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Incidentally,  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  vivid  description 
of  “Home  Life  In  England,”  which  was  written  and  illustrated  by  a 
successful  American  homemaker  who  spent  a year  with  her  daughter, 
the  wife  of  an  Englishman. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Notice  that  the  writer  did  not  remind  the  subscriber  that  she 
had  failed  to  say  when  she  wanted  the  subscription  to  begin. 
Why  did  the  adjustor  mention  one  of  the  articles  in  the  maga- 
zine? Why  were  suggestions  requested? 

Here  is  a list  of  details  that  should  be  included  in  a good 
adjustment  letter.  Notice  how  the  previous  letter  incorporates 
these  suggestions. 

1.  Opening  statement  which  gets  in  step  with  the  customer 

2.  Explanation  of  the  mistakes  that  led  to  the  complaint — a 
statement  of  what  has  been  found  out  about  the  claim 

3.  Statement  of  what  will  be  done  about  the  claim 

4.  An  endeavor  to  restore  confidence  in  the  goods  and  services 
of  the  company. 

5.  Closing  statement  which  talks  of  service  and  satisfaction 
and  a desire  to  co-operate.  This  may  be  a part  of  4 or  closely 
combined  with  it.1 


Assignment 

Hand  in  . . . 

Write  the  letters  in  the  list  that  follows.  In  making  your  com- 
plaint, remember  that  your  letter  represents  you  and  that  you  will 
always  gain  through  creating  a good  impression  of  yourself.  In  an- 
swering the  complaints,  remember  that  your  letter  represents  a firm 
which  needs  the  customer’s  business. 

Remember  to  space  each  letter  neatly  on  a page.  Address  an  en- 
velope for  each  letter,  and  hand  in  each  letter  properly  folded  and 
inserted  in  its  envelope.  Write  as  many  of  the  letters  as  your  teacher 
asks  you  to  prepare. 

1.  As  secretary  of  your  class  you  have  written  to  the  manager  of 
a dance  orchestra  for  the  contracts  that  must  be  filled  out  in  dupli- 

1 From  Business  Letters,  by  Walter  K.  Smart  and  Louis  W.  McKelvey,  by  per- 
mission of  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers. 
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cate,  preliminary  to  the  Spring  Dance.  The  contracts  have  not  arrived, 
and  you  are  anxious  about  a possible  misunderstanding,  for  the 
publicity  committee  is  ready  to  release  stories  and  posters  within 
a week.  Write  to  the  manager,  explaining  the  situation.  Ask  for  a 
definite  date  on  which  you  may  expect  the  contracts. 

2.  As  manager  of  the  dance  orchestra,  answer  the  letter  in  No.  1. 

3.  As  secretary,  write  a second  letter  stating  that  the  contracts 
were  received  a few  hours  after  you  wrote  the  first  letter. 

4.  You  have  ordered  three  kinds  of  materials  to  be  used  in  deco- 
rating the  gymnasium  for  the  Spring  Dance.  One  kind  was  missing 
when  you  opened  the  package.  As  chairman  of  the  decorating  com- 
mittee, write  a letter  to  notify  the  company  of  this  mistake. 

5.  As  order  clerk,  answer  the  letter  written  for  No.  4.  Explain 
that  you  sent  one  kind  of  decorating  material  a day  after  the  others 
had  been  shipped.  You  had  put  this  in  a separate  package  because  it 
was  fragile  and  required  considerable  time  and  care  in  packing. 

6.  You  ordered  stationery  with  your  mother’s  name  and  address 
for  her  birthday  gift.  When  it  came,  your  name  instead  of  your 
mother’s  was  on  the  paper.  Write  a letter  to  the  stationery  company 
to  inform  them  of  their  error. 

7.  As  secretary  of  the  stationery  company,  write  the  adjustment 
letter  for  No.  6.  Offer  to  take  back  the  wrong  order  or  to  let  the 
customer  have  the  paper  at  a greatly  reduced  price.  Promise  a rush 
job  on  the  original  order. 

Writing  an  application  letter 

Although  the  application  letter  is  one  of  the  most  important 
letters  that  a person  writes,  one  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  Chicago  made  this  comment  when  requested  to  submit  an 
example  of  an  excellent  application  letter:  “We  are  sorry  to 
report  that  a thorough  evaluation  of  our  current  files  contain- 
ing thousands  of  letters  of  application  fails  to  yield  a single  top- 
notch  letter.”  From  a store  that  employs  hundreds  of  people 
every  year,  this  statement  is  a severe  indictment  of  letters  of  ap- 
plication. 

How  can  you  write  what  this  store  and  other  places  of  em- 
ployment would  consider  a “top-notch”  application  letter? 

Qualifications.  Perhaps  in  competition  with  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple you  are  trying  to  sell  your  services  to  a businessman  or  a firm 
that  is  looking  for  just  the  right  person  for  a specific  position. 
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Complaint  Letter  No.  1 


CENTREVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Frank  W.  Marlow,  Principal 


Centreville,  Alberta 
November  27,  19 


Blair,  Horner  & Company, 
Fifth  Avenue  West, 
Calgary,  Alberta. 


Gentlemen: 

We  thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to  our 
order  of  November  25.  We  ordered  ten  basketball 
suits  #624,  but  when  we  checked  this  shipment,  we 
discovered  that  2 suits,  size  40,  had  not  been  sent. 

We  are  scheduled  for  an  out-of-town  game  Novem- 
ber 30  and  will  need  these  suits  before  that  date. 

We  shall  appreciate  having  your  immediate  atten- 
tion on  this  matter. 


Very  truly  yours 


Basketball  Coach 


JBJ : EM 


Notice  the  initials  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  The  first  initials 
are  those  of  the  person  who  dictated  the  letter;  the  second  are  those 
of  the  stenographer. 
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Complaint  Letter  No.  2 


R.  R.  2,  Strome,  Alberta 
September  16,  19 

Johnson  Office  Supplies 
Union  Building 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


Gentlemen: 

I am  returning  a pen,  catalogue  #28, 
price  $2.50,  which  I received  September  10. 

The  style  and  color  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, but  I ordered  a medium  point  and  re- 
ceived a fine  one.  Please  send  this  same 
model  in  a medium  point. 


Yours  truly, 


(Miss)  Elsie  Harper 


Notice  the  details  in  regard  to  the  pen.  These  may  be  of  assistance 
to  the  company  in  checking  the  mistake  and  in  making  the  adjust- 
ment promptly. 
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Adjustment  Letter 


JOHNSON 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

Edmonton,  Alberta 


September  20,  19 

Miss  Elsie  Harper 

R.  R.  2,  Strome,  Alberta 

Dear  Miss  Harper: 

We  are  mailing  today  the  pen,  catalogue  #28,  with  a 
medium  point  as  you  requested.  We  are  sorry  this 
mistake  was  made  and  hope  that  you  were  not  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  the  delay. 

Have  you  seen  our  new  pen  and  pencil  set  made  espe- 
cially for  school  use?  We  are  offering  this  set  at 
an  introductory  price  which  is  exceptionally  low. 
Enclosed  is  a booklet  which  tells  all  about  this 
set  with  pictures  and  prices. 

We  assure  you  that  we  shall  give  your  future  orders 
our  careful  attention. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHNSON  OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


W.  G.  Bertwell 
Manager 


WGB : BR 
Enc. 


What  would  be  your  reaction  if  you  should  receive  an  adjustment 
letter  somewhat  like  this? 
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Unless  you  are  sure  that  you  have  the  qualifications  to  fill  a 
position,  do  not  waste  your  time  and  that  of  a busy  official  by 
applying  for  the  job.  If  you  are  sure  that  you  can  fill  the  posi- 
tion and  that  you  want  to  fill  it,  lay  your  plans  carefully  and 
make  your  application  just  as  convincing  and  effective  as  you 
can.  “Writing  the  letter  may  only  serve  as  a step  in  applying  for 
a position,  but  it  often  is  the  step  that  leads  to  your  appoint- 
ment.” 1 

Writing  materials.  When  you  write  a letter  of  application,  be 
sure  that  your  paper,  ink,  penmanship  or  typing  (a  typewritten 
letter  is  generally  preferred),  and  spelling  show  that  you  are  a 
careful  person.  Be  equally  sure  that  the  position  of  your  letter 
on  the  paper  and  the  content  show  that  you  are  a systematic, 
accurate,  sincere  person. 

Parts  of  an  application  letter.  An  application  letter  usually 
has  these  six  parts:  (1)  a statement  of  the  way  in  which  the 
applicant  learned  of  the  vacancy  and  a request  to  be  considered 
for  the  position;  (2)  educational  qualifications;  (3)  personal 
qualifications;  (4)  experience;  (5)  a list  of  references;  (6)  a 
request  for  an  interview — at  the  employer’s  convenience.  Make 
this  request  easy  for  the  employer  to  follow  by  giving  him  your 
telephone  number.  The  exact  order  in  which  to  include  these 
parts  depends  upon  the  individual  making  the  application.  Since 
the  application  letter  is  essentially  a sales  letter  in  which  your 
aim  is  to  sell  yourself,  you  should  follow  sales  psychology  in 
writing  the  letter.  Therefore,  you  will  not  fill  it  full  of  minute 
details  which  the  employer  may  obtain  in  a personal  interview. 
Keep  your  letter  clear,  brief,  and  readable. 

Many  business  schools  today  favor  the  use  of  the  personal  data 
sheet  to  summarize  and  supplement  the  information  given  in 
the  letter  of  application.  Its  use  is  not  appropriate  to  all  types 
of  application,  but  is  particularly  recommended  in  business  where 
the  applicant  has  specialized  training.  You  will  find  a letter 
of  application  with  its  accompanying  personal  data  sheet  on 
pages  318  and  319.  Note  that  the  information  given  is  clear 
and  specific,  and  includes  the  names  of  former  teachers  or 
employers  to  whom  your  prospective  employer  may  refer. 

1 This  statement  was  made  by  the  Manager  of  Employment  Office-Women, 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Chicago. 
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In  selecting  names  for  general  character  references  choose 
people  who  have  positions  or  titles  that  might  carry  prestige. 
The  names  themselves  will  probably  not  be  familiar  to  your 
prospective  employer,  but  their  positions  and  titles  may  help  to 
create  an  impression  for  you.  Give  the  addresses,  and  where 
possible  telephone  numbers  and  other  information  which  will 
assist  the  employer  in  getting  in  touch  with  them. 

Common  faults  of  application  letters.  The  same  personnel 
manager  who  made  the  statement  on  page  309  also  declared 
that  “without  fail  we  find  that  the  faults  of  application  letters 
fall  into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Overuse  of  the  pronoun  “I” 

2.  Failure  to  utilize  the  most  elementary  techniques  of  sales- 
manship 

3.  Lack  of  complete  pertinent  information 

4.  Improper  sentence  and  paragraph  structure 

5.  Poor  spelling 

6.  Unbusinesslike  letter  form 

7.  Inability  to  be  concise” 

A personnel  manager  of  another  large  firm  declared,  “The 
outstanding  common  fault  of  application  letters  is  that  they  are 
often  too  lengthy  and  involved,  containing  information  concerning 
the  applicant’s  own  personal  wishes  and  plans.” 

Miscellaneous  details.  An  application  letter  is  so  important 
that  several  drafts  should  be  written  before  you  copy  the  final 
one  in  good  form.  When  you  have  written  an  excellent  letter 
and  have  checked  it  with  the  principles  of  good  application  let- 
ters, you  are  ready  to  fold  it  and  insert  it  into  an  envelope.  Use 
a long  envelope  so  that  your  letter  will  not  have  to  be  folded 
excessively.  Be  sure  to  address  the  envelope  properly. 

In  addition  to  writing  an  application  letter  you  may  be  asked 
to  fill  out  a blank.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  your  return- 
ing a blank  that  is  carelessly  written  or  inaccurately  answered. 
First,  write  your  answers  on  a sheet  of  paper;  then  read  them 
for  accuracy  in  answering  questions  and  for  spelling.  Remember 
that  your  blank  may  be  one  of  hundreds.  Do  not  sacrifice  your 
chances  for  an  interview  by  signing  your  name  to  an  illegible 
group  of  inaccurate  statements. 
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Assignment 


Ciass  discussion  . . . 

A.  Discuss  in  class  the  three  application  letters  that  appear  on 
pages  316  to  318.  Jot  down  notes  to  remind  yourself  in  what  ways 
they  may  be  improved.  Notice  particularly  the  appearance  of  each 
letter.  Is  it  impressive? 

Hand  in  . . . 

B.  Write  an  application  letter  for  a position  which  you  are  pre- 
pared to  fill.  If  you  wish  to  apply  for  a summer  job,  you  may  desire 
to  write  the  necessary  letter  now  and  have  your  teacher  and  class- 
mates criticize  it  for  you. 


Hand  in  . . . 

C.  Write  a letter  in  which  you  apply  for  a college  scholarship. 
You  will  soon  be  seniors,  and  many  of  you  will  wish  to  have  financial 
help  to  further  your  education.  Try  to  direct  your  letter  to  a 
particular  college  or  university  in  which  you  know  you  are  interested. 


Hand  in  . . . 

D.  Write  an  application  in  reply  to  a “Help  Wanted”  advertisement 
appearing  in  your  daily  newspaper.  Clip  the  advertisement  and  attach 
it  to  your  letter. 


Writing  the  letter  of  appreciation 

Why  is  the  letter  of  appreciation  difficult  to  write?  Strangely 
enough,  saying  “Thank  you”  in  a graceful,  adequate  way  always 
seems  difficult.  We  want  to  be  sincere,  yet  not  effusive;  conven- 
tional, but  also  individual;  formal,  yet  natural.  The  satisfactory 
but  difficult  solution  is  to  strike  a happy  medium  between  obey- 
ing the  conventions  imposed  upon  us  by  business  and  society 
and  expressing  the  emotions  that  are  aroused  by  our  personal 
reactions. 

The  rule  of  learning  by  doing  is  especially  effective  in  writing 
letters  of  appreciation;  the  more  you  write,  the  more  clearly  you 
realize  whether  or  not  you  are  saying  graciously  the  things  that 
you  think  and  feel. 
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Application  Letter  No.  1 


11117  - 58  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
April  29,  19 

Personnel  Manager 
Alberta  Government  Telephones 
C.  P.  R.  Building 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  interested  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment with  the  Alberta  Government  Telephones  as 
an  apprentice  lineman  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term  in  June. 

I am  eighteen  years  of  age,  weigh 
176  pounds,  and  am  tall  and  athletic.  In  com- 
pleting my  grade  twelve  this  year  I have  found 
physics  very  interesting,  especially  the  study  of 
the  construction,  installation  and  maintenance 
of  telephones.  Your  work  is  not  entirely  new  to 
me,  since  I was  a helper  to  a lineman  during  my 
summer  vacation  last  year  in  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Telford  of  Granite,  British  Columbia, 
my  foreman,  has  given  me  permission  to  use  his 
name  as  a reference. 

Your  consideration  of  my  application 
would  be  appreciated  and,  if  a personal  inter- 
view is  required,  please  advise  me  and  I can 
arrange  to  come  in  at  your  convenience. 

Yours  truly, 

Harold  Freeman 


Notice  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  gives  details  to  prove  that  he 
is  “especially  well  qualified  for  the  job  ” What  characteristics  of  the 
boy  does  this  letter  show? 
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Application  Letter  No.  2 


Maple  Bend,  Manitoba 
May  26,  19__ 


Hudson's  Bay  Company 

Personnel  Division,  Fur  Trade  Department 
Hudson's  Bay  House 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


Gentlemen: 

A friend  of  mine  who  recently  obtained  employment  with  your 
company  has  sent  me  a copy  of  your  booklet  "Choosing  a 
Career."  Since  last  summer,  when  I spent  two  months  in  the 
stores  department  of  a construction  company  in  northern 
Manitoba,  I have  been  interested  in  returning  to  employment 
in  the  north.  Your  booklet  describing  the  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Fur  Department  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
interests  me  very  much.  Please  consider  this  letter  an 
application  for  a position  as  clerk-in-training  at  one 
of  your  northern  posts. 

I am  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  and  am  com- 
pleting my  third  year  high  school.  I take  an  active  part  in 
school  athletics,  and  have  always  been  interested  in  outdoor 
sports  such  as  skiing,  hunting  and  boating.  During  the  past 
three  years  I have  worked  part  time  in  the  Maple  Bend  Mer- 
cantile general  store,  where  I have  gained  some  experience 
in  merchandising.  Mr.  L.  Mayhew,  manager  of  the  Mercantile, 
and  Mr.  G.  K.  Edmonds,  principal  of  the  Maple  Bend  High 
School,  have  kindly  given  me  permission  to  use  their 
names  as  references. 

I could  arrange  to  be  in  Winnipeg  for  a personal  interview 
any  time  after  school  ends  on  June  30.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  my  application,  will  you  please  advise  me  of 
a date  that  will  be  convenient  to  you? 


Yours  truly, 


JOHN  BRANT 


Would  the  p.er sonnet  manager  be  likely  to  arrange  a personal  inter- 
view with  this  applicant?  Discuss. 
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Application  Letter  No.  3 


Box  427 


11929-77  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
June  10,  19 


Edmonton  Journal 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  confidence  that  I invite  you  to  compare 
my  qualifications  with  those  of  other  applicants  for  the 
position  of  stenographer  advertised  in  last  night's  Ed- 
monton Journal. 

Although  the  enclosed  data  sheet  lists  the  details 
regarding  my  age,  education  and  experience,  I should  like 
to  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  the  following  items 
which  I feel  have  a special  significance  for  this  position. 

I was  graduated  from  Grade  12  at  Victoria  Composite  High 
School.  I was  awarded  three  certificates,  namely,  65  words 
per  minute  Typing,  100  words  per  minute  Shorthand,  and  Fil- 
ing. Mr.  E.  Garlough,  Assistant  Principal,  will  furnish  you 
with  further  references  as  to  my  academic  record  and  atten- 
dance there. 

During  the  past  two  summer  vacations  I have  gained 
office  experience  while  working  for  Edmonton  firms.  In 
1951,  at  the  Redwater  Oil  Corporation  as  the  only  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office,  I had  responsibility  for  the  corres- 
pondence, bookkeeping,  and  cashiering.  During  the  1952 
holidays  I was  employed  at  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
offices,  where  my  varied  duties  included  correspondence, 
filing,  and  typing.  Then,  on  Saturdays,  clerking  at  Wood- 
wards has  provided  me  with  valuable  training  in  meeting  the 
public.  As  preparation  for  this  particular  position,  I 
consider  the  above  experience  almost  equal  to  an  apprentice- 
ship. 

I have  enclosed  references.  Reverend  J.  L.  Smith  has 
very  kindly  given  me  character  references;  Mr.  Clare  Holl- 
ingsworth, commercial  teacher  at  V.C.H.S.,  has  allowed  me  to 
mention  his  name  in  regard  to  my  education;  Mr.  S.  Campbell, 
one  of  my  former  employers,  has  given  me  a reference  as  to 
my  experience  in  his  office. 

However  impressive  the  above  qualifications  may  appear, 
I feel  that  a personal  interview  at  your  earliest  conveni- 
ence will  serve  to  confirm  that  my  application  warrants  your 
attention. 


Yours  very  truly. 


In  what  ways  is  this  an'ueffective  letter  of  application?  Discuss  the 
value  of  the  personal  data  sheet  which  accompanies  this  letter. 
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PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET 


Personal  details 

Name:  Louise  Esther  Warring. 

Address:  11929-77  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Age : 1 7 years. 

Height:  5 feet,  4 inches. 

Weight:  110  pounds. 

Place  of  Birth:  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Nationality:  English. 

Physical  Condition:  Good  health;  no  physical  defects. 


Education 

Graduated  from  Victoria  Composite  High  School,  Edmonton,  June, 
1953.  Complete  Office  Practice  course.  Shorthand  speed  of  100  words 
per  minute;  Typing  speed  of  65  words  per  minute.  Two  years  of 
Bookkeeping  instruction.  Office  Machines.  Special  certificates  in 
Filing,  Shorthand,  and  Typing. 


Experience 

Stenographer  for  Redwater  Oil  Corporation. 

Last  summer  as  office  help  at  Alberta  Teachers’  Association. 
Vice-President  of  Victoria  Composite  High  School  Students’  Union. 
Saturdays’  clerking  at  Woodwards. 


Machines  Used 


Ability  to  Use 


Ten-key  Adding  Machine 

Comptometer 

Full-Keyboard 

Monroe  Calculator 

Electric  Typewriter 

Mimeograph 

Ditto 

Gestetner 


Good 

Good 

Very  Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 

Very  Good 
Very  Good 


References 

Mr.  E.  Garlough,  Assistant  Principal,  V.C.H.S. 

Mr.  S.  Campbell,  Assistant  Manager,  Redwater  Oil  Corporation. 
Reverend  J.  L.  Smith,  Crestwood  United  Church. 

Miss  B.  Berry,  Office  Manager  of  Alberta  Teachers’  Association, 
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.letter  of  Appreciation 


4320  Twelfth  Street  East 
Centralia,  Alberta 
January  13,  19 


Mr,  F.  G.  Boswell 

Head  of  the  Commercial  Department 

Central  High  School 

Centralia,  Alberta 

Dear  Mr.  Boswell: 

Last  week  one  of  my  teachers  remarked  that  my 
handwriting  had  improved  very  much  during  the 
term.  It  was  with  pride  that  I told  her  of  your 
help  in  giving  us  daily  lessons  in  writing.  She 
expressed  her  envy  at  the  good  fortune  of  our 
Business  English  class  in  having  your  expert 
instruction  in  this  subject. 

The  ten  minutes  a day  which  you  have  so  oblig- 
ingly given  us  this  past  term  have  been  the  most 
profitable  series  of  ten  minutes  that  I have  had 
in  recent  years.  Next  June  I shall  be  able  to 
apply  for  a position  with  greater  confidence 
because  I am  able  to  write  a legible  hand. 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  to  improve  my  penmanship. 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


(Miss)  Janet  Leslie 


Notice  the  natural , sincere  expression  of  appreciation  in  this  letter. 
What  traits  other  than  naturalness  and  sincerity  do  you  think  the 
writer  has  developed? 
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You  should  not  avoid  the  letter  of  appreciation  because  it  is 
hard  to  write,  for  it  is  a strong  influence  in  promoting  good  will 
among  individuals  and  firms. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  your  high  school  life  you  are  likely  to 
have  many  occasions  to  write  letters  of  appreciation  to  organiza- 
tions, to  businessmen,  and  to  your  friends.  You  will  say  “Thank 
you”  to  the  department  of  home  economics  or  to  the  manager 
of  the  cafeteria  for  serving  your  class  banquet.  You  will  express 
your  appreciation  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  to  a luncheon 
club  for  their  support  of  your  plan  to  mark  the  historic  sites  of 
your  city;  you  will  express  your  pleasure  at  receiving  a scholar- 
ship; you  will  tell  your  friends  that  you  like  the  gifts  received 
at  graduation  time.  The  illustrative  letter  on  page  320  will  help 
you,  but  it  cannot  supply  for  you  just  the  right  touch  of  individ- 
uality that  is  so  indispensable  in  a letter  of  appreciation.  This 
characteristic  makes  your  letter  more  than  just  another  piece  of 
routine  correspondence  and  brings  you  the  good  will  of  friends. 


Assignment 


Hand  in  . . . 

Use  the  following  suggestions  in  writing  letters  of  appreciation: 


1.  Write  to  a person  who  has  recommended  you  for  a position. 

2.  Write  to  the  president  of  the  school  Art  Club  which  has  helped 
you  to  advertise  your  year  play. 

3.  Write  to  a friend  who  has  sent  you  a gift. 

4.  Write  to  a friend  at  whose  home  you  have  been  entertained. 
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INDEX 


abbreviations,  41,  281,  282,  288,  294, 
295 

adverb,  use  of,  as  transitional  device, 
86,  87 

advertising,  newspaper,  175,  183,  195, 
200,  201-203,  204 
almanacs,  29 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed- 
itors, 170 

antonyms,  135,  144 
apostrophe,  280 
atlas,  27 

beginning,  of  reports,  48-50,  51 
bibliography,  preparing  a,  41-42 
biography,  book  reports  for,  72-73 
block  form,  for  letters,  287,  293,  297, 
298 

body,  of  letter,  293-294 
book  reports,  63-76 
book  reviews 

in  newspaper,  174 
value  of,  in  selection  of  books,  63-64 
books 

locating,  in  library,  5-7,  8-10 
of  reference,  12-30 
reports  on,  63-76 
for  use  in  making  reports,  39 
business  English,  277-321 
business  letters,  286-321 
correct  forms  for,  286-287 
kinds  of,  299-321 
parts  of,  288-299 
definition  of,  277 
using  abbreviations  in,  281-282 
using  capital  letters  in,  281 
using  hyphens  in,  284-285 
using  numbers  in,  282-283 
using  punctuation  in,  278 

capital  letters,  109,  110,  117,  281,  291 
card  catalogue,  8-11 

example  of  arrangement  of,  8 
example  of  author  card  in,  9 
example  of  subject  card  in,  10 


card  catalogue — continued 
example  of  title  card  in,  10 
for  use  in  making  reports,  39 
caret,  use  of,  for  omissions,  57 
cartoons,  newspaper,  173,  185,  186, 
198-199 

censorship,  newspaper,  183 
chairman,  duties  of,  264 
city  news  bureau,  185 
cliches,  avoiding,  157-158 
colon,  280,  291 

columnists,  newspaper,  171,  172,  207- 
208 

comics,  newspaper,  173,  185-186 
comma,  116,  279,  292-298 
comparison  and  contrast,  89-90 
order,  in  outlines,  60 
complimentary  close,  for  letters,  284, 
288,  291,  292,  295 
conclusion 

of  oral  report,  61 
of  reports,  53-55 

coordinate,  used  as  transitional  device, 

86 

connotative  words,  154-155 
controlling  purpose 

in  expository  article,  106,  108,  109, 
115 

listening  for,  in  a speech,  256 
correspondents,  newspaper,  171,  172, 
186-187 

cross  references,  in  Readers'  Guide , 17 
cut-off,  in  news  story,  228-229 

dash,  280 

denotative  words,  193 
Dewey  Decimal  System,  5-7 
diacritical  marks,  130 
dictionaries 

biographical,  24-26 

for  use  in  making  reports,  39 

of  synonyms,  165 

standard,  130 

use  of,  for  finding  quotations,  30 
direct  beginning,  for  reports,  49 
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directions,  listening  to  oral,  268-270 
discussion  group,  problems  of,  262- 
263 

double  spacing,  293,  297 

editor,  newspaper,  196,  215,  237,  238 
editorial  “we,”  206 

editorials,  newspaper,  171,  172,  205- 
207,  243-246 
enclosures,  in  letters,  297 
encyclopedias,  19-24 

arranging  entries  of,  in  bibliography, 
42 

how  to  use,  23-24 
kinds  of,  20,  23 

notecards  for  reports  from,  40 
sample  entries,  21,  22 
explanation  of,  23-24 
for  use  in  making  reports,  39 
envelope  address,  297-299 
examples 

developing  a topic  sentence  by  cit- 
ing, 90 

use  of,  in  expository  article,  115 
use  of,  in  practical  exposition,  119 
explanations,  giving,  266-267,  119-121 
expository  articles,  77-126 

arranging  paragraphs  into,  102-118 
developing  topic  sentence  for  para- 
graphs in,  88-95 
kinds  of,  118-126 
artistic,  122-126 
practical,  119-121 
kinds  of  paragraphs  in,  88-102 
value  of  learning  to  write,  77-79 
writing  single  paragraph  for,  79-102 

feature  story,  for  newspaper,  237-239 
figures  of  speech,  158-161 
Flesch,  Rudolph,  writing  formula, 
189-190,  206 

fractions,  hyphenating,  284 
friendly  letters,  286,  288,  289,  290, 
291,  292,  294,  295,  297 

gazetteers,  27-28 

gesture,  use  of,  in  oral  report,  272-273 
grammar,  checking  in  expository 
article,  116 

guide  letters,  in  encyclopedias,  23 
habits,  newspaper  reading,  176 


heading,  of  letters,  288-289 
headline,  for  newspaper,  192,  195, 
196,  197 
homonyms,  145 
hyperbole,  160 

hyphens,  rules  of  use  of,  284-285 

indented  form,  for  letters,  287,  293, 
295,  297,  298 
indention,  293 
indexes 

in  Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations,  30 
in  encyclopedias,  23-24 
to  magazines,  in  library,  12-17 
in  yearbooks,  29 

initials,  identifying,  in  letter,  296-297 
inside  address,  of  letter,  290 
interviews,  for  school  newspaper 
gathering  material  from,  for  news 
story,  215-218 
writing,  231-233 

introductions,  at  an  interview,  216 
introductory  paragraph,  of  expository 
article,  97-98 
irony,  160 

journalist’s  five  W’s  and  H,  188,  193, 
215,  219,  220,  235 

key  phrase,  232 
key  word,  232 

lead 

for  feature  story,  238-239 
in  an  interview,  234,  235 
for  news  story,  219-227,  228 
letters,  286-321 
examples  of 

adjustment,  312 
application,  316,  317,  318 
appreciation,  320 
complaint,  310,  311 
information,  request  for,  303 
order,  301 

acknowledgment  of,  302 
subscription,  300 

letters-to-the-editor  columns,  in  news- 
papers, 209-210 
library,  5-31 

card  catalogue  in,  8-12 
classification  of  books  in,  5-8 
reference  books  in,  1 2-3 1 
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listening 

learning  techniques  of,  255-257 
to  oral  directions,  268-270 
to  oral  reports,  275 
speech  and,  253-275 
literature,  reading,  to  build  vocabulary, 
145-147 
litotes,  160 

magazines 

arranging  entry  of,  in  bibliography, 
42 

indexes  to,  in  library,  12-17 
reading,  to  build  vocabulary,  145 
taking  notes  from,  for  reports,  39- 
40 

manuscript,  preparing  final,  117-118 
margins 

for  final  manuscript,  117 
for  reports,  57 
of  letter,  289,  291,  293 
metaphors,  159,  160 
modified  block  form,  for  letters,  287, 
295 

modifiers,  163,  164 
news 

commenting  on,  171-172 
gathering,  for  school  newspaper, 
213-219 

publishing,  169-170 
purpose  of,  201 
writing,  188-194 
newspaper 

advertising,  200,  201-203,  204 
appeal  of,  201-203 
standards  in,  204 
arrangement  of  news  in,  195-197 
city  news  bureaus,  185 
columnists,  171,  172,  174,  205,  207- 
208 

correspondents,  171,  172,  186-187 
differences  between  advertising, 
news,  and  publicity  in,  200-201 
editorials  in,  171,  172,  205,  206-207 
factors  that  modify  news  elements 
in,  182-183 
functions  of,  167-175 
letters  to  the  editor  in,  209-210 
news  elements  in,  178-187 
pictures,  197-199 
press  associations,  185 


newspaper — continued 
publicity,  187,  200-201 
reading,  167-211 
reporters  for,  184-185 
syndicates,  185-186 
writing  for,  188-194 
note  taking,  39-41 
notecards 

for  oral  reports,  272 
for  reports,  example  of,  40 
notes 

for  interview,  216,  232,  234 
for  news  story,  227 
for  oral  report,  272,  275 
novelty  lead,  for  news  story,  224-226 
numbers 

used  in  letters,  288,  289,  294,  297 
used  in  writing,  282-283,  284 


observation,  as  source  of  material  for 
reports,  36-37 

open  punctuation,  in  letters,  287,  298 

oral  reports,  265-275 

order 

in  business  English,  278 
in  expository  articles,  109,  115 
in  literary  English,  278 
in  newspaper  writing,  219 
in  oral  explanations,  266 
in  outlines,  44,  60-61,  109,  110 
understanding,  in  speech,  256 
outlines 

for  expository  articles,  106,  109-110, 

111,  112 

for  oral  reports,  271 
for  panel  discussions,  263 
order  in,  43 
preparing,  43,  44-45 
sentence,  44-45 
topical,  47 

use  of,  in  writing  reports,  48,  52 

panel  discussions,  261-264 
paragraph 

answers  to  questions,  writing,  101- 

102 

arrangement,  in  article,  102-118 
of  characterization,  writing,  100-101 
coherence  in,  108 

for  expository  article,  writing,  79- 

102 
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paragraph — continued 

introductory,  of  expository  article, 
97-98 

in  letter,  293,  314 

in  news  writing,  188-189,  220,  227, 
228,  246,  247 
unity  in  the,  107-108 
parallel  structure 
in  outlines,  1 10 
parentheses,  280,  295 
period,  117,  295 
personification,  159 
policy,  newspaper,  182 
posture,  254,  255,  272-273 
prefixes,  190,  136-138 
prepositional  phrase,  284 
press  associations,  185 
problem-solution  order,  in  outlines, 
60-61 
pronoun 

personal,  189,  221 
use  of,  as  transitional  device,  86 
publicity,  newspaper,  187,  200-201 
publishing  news,  169-170 
punctuation,  1 16,  117,  278,  287,  290, 
291,  292,  295,  298 
checking  reports  for,  56 
in  outlines,  44-45 
in  Readers ’ Guide , 16 
for  reports,  57 

question  mark,  62,  1 I 7 
questions,  using,  in  reports,  62 
quotation  marks,  41 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, 15-17 

sample  entry,  13-14,  15 
use  of,  in  making  reports,  39 
reading 

as  source  of  material  for  reports,  38 
to  build  vocabulary,  145-147 
related-group  order,  in  outlines,  61 
reporter,  newspaper,  169-170,  178, 

184-185,  186,  192,  212,  215,  216, 
217,  218,  231,  233,  246 
reports,  3-76 

beginnings  for,  48-51 
book,  63-66 

choosing  sources  of  material  for,  39 
choosing  subjects  for,  32 
developing,  52-53 


reports — continue  a 
endings  for,  53-55 
expanding  or  limiting  subjects  for, 
31 

gathering  material  for,  36-38 
making  sentence  outlines  for,  44-46 
making  topical  outlines  for,  47 
oral,  58-63,  265-275 
beginnings  for,  59-60 
conclusions  for,  61 
considering  audience  for,  59 
developing  the  body  of,  60 
gathering  material  for,  58 
limiting  or  expanding  subjects 
for,  58 

making  outlines  for,  58-59 
purposes  of,  59 
rehearsing,  62 
selecting  subjects  for,  58 
using  vivid  language  in,  61-62 
organizing  material  for,  43 
preparing  a bibliography  for,  41-43 
rewriting,  55-57 
taking  notes  for,  39-41 
uses  for,  3 

return  address,  288,  297,  298,  299 
Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  the  English 
Language,  131-133,  165 
roots,  of  words,  139-141 

salutation,  for  letters,  288,  291 
school  newspaper,  213-251 
editorials  for,  244-246 
feature  stories  for,  237-239 
gathering  news  for,  213-218 
interviews  for,  231-233,  234-236 
writing  leads  for  news  stories  for, 
219-227 

writing  news  stories  for,  219-228 
semicolon,  279-280 
sentence 

outline,  44-45 

use  of,  in  Flesch  writing  formula, 
189,  190 

using  complete,  in  letters,  294 
similes,  159,  160 
single  spacing,  297 
slang,  133 

slanting,  of  news,  192-194 
space  order,  in  outlines,  43,  60 
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speech 

good,  characteristics  of,  253-254 
and  listening,  253-275 
speeches 

announcement,  258 
introductory,  260-261 
oral  reports,  265-275 
panel  discussions,  261-264 
promotion,  259-260 
spelling,  116,  216,  313,  314 
checking  reports  for,  56 
standards,  newspaper,  169-170 
advertising,  204 

stationery,  for  letters,  286,  289,  290, 
313 

subjects 

for  editorials,  246 

for  expository  articles,  103,  105, 
106 

for  oral  explanations,  266 
for  reports,  32,  35,  271 
for  panel  discussions,  263-264 
suffixes,  142-143,  190 
syndicates,  newspaper,  185-186 
synonyms,  143 
books  of,  131-135 

checking  use  of,  in  expository 
articles,  116 

use  of,  as  transitional  device,  86 

time,  importance  of,  in  publishing 
news,  183 

time  order,  in  outlines,  60 
title 

of  editorial,  246 
of  report,  57 

placement  of,  on  final  manuscript, 
117 

titles,  use  of,  in  letters,  290,  291,  295 


topic  sentence,  80-81,  88-95,  97,  99, 
108,  112,  228 

transitions,  86-87,  99,  113-114,  228 
used  in  oral  reports,  52 
used  in  writing  reports,  52,  56 

unity,  in  an  expository  article,  107- 
108,109,110,111 

verb,  weak,  avoiding  in  vocabulary, 
152-153 

vocabulary,  127-166 

arranging  modifiers  in,  164 
avoiding  cliches  in,  157 
avoiding  weak  verbs  in,  152-153 
building 

by  increasing  experiences,  148- 
149 

by  keeping  a notebook,  127-129 
by  learning  prefixes,  roots,  and 
suffixes,  136-143 

by  learning  synonyms,  antonyms, 
and  homonyms,  143-145 
by  reading  good  literature,  145- 
147 

by  using  reference  books,  130-135 
using  concrete  words  in,  149-150 
using  connotative  words  in,  154-155 
using  effective  repetition  in,  165 
using  figures  of  speech  in,  158-161 
using  modifiers  in,  163 
voice,  tone  of,  in  oral  report,  273-274 

Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms, 
133-135,  165 
words 

using  colorful,  in  oral  reports,  61 
using  specific,  in  oral  reports,  61 
Who’s  Who,  25 

yearbooks,  and  almanacs,  use  of,  29 
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